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TUESDAY, JUNE 8, 1954 


House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARTS FOUNDATIONS AND 
ComMIsSsIONS, COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Albert H. Bosch (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bosch, Young, and Howell. 

Present also:-.John O. Graham, staff director of the Committee 
on Education and Labor: Edward A. McCabe, general counsel to the 
committee; and Fred G. Hussey, minority staff director of the com- 
mittee. ; 

Mr. Boscu. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is a special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, appointed to consider the bills to provide for Federal grants 
for fine arts programs, bills which have been introduced during the 
course of the past session and this session of the Congress. 

The members of the subcommittee are Mr. Young of Nevada, oo 
Howell, of New Jersey, and myself, as chairman. I want to take this 
opportunity to thank those who have responded to our invitation to 
be here today. We hope to be able to conclude these hearings in a 
few days and then give serious consideration to the problems raised 
by the various testimony and statements submitted in behalf of this 
legislation. 

At this point in the record we will insert a digest of bills proposing 
Federal activity in the field of fine arts, prepared by Helen A. Miller, 
Government Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress: 

(The digest referred to is as follows:) 

BILLS PROPOSING FEDERAL ACTIVITY IN THE FIELD OF FINE ARTS 
46TH CONGRESS TO JUNI 10, 1954 SELECTED LIST 
16th Congress, 2d Session, December 3, 1877, to June 20, 1878 

To establish a council on art matters—H. R. 126, Mr. Samuel S. Cox, of New 
York. 

To encourage the arts and sciences—H. R. 4806, Mr. George Converse, of Ohio 

19th Congress, 1st Session, December 7, 1885, to August 5, 1886 
To establish an art commission—S. 2625, Mr. rge F. Hoar, of Massachusetts 


This listing does not include proposals for the creation of a national university which 
mentioned, in many instances, the fine arts. 
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50th Congress, Ist Session, December 5, 1887, to October 20, 1888 
To establish an art commission—S. 1514, Mr. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts. 
51st Congress, 1st Session, December 2, 1889, to October 1, 1890 


To establish a Bureau of Fine Arts in the Smithsonian Institution—S. 39, Mr, 
Wilkinson Call, of Florida. 


53d Congress, 2d Session, December 4, 1893, to August 24, 1894 
To promote a joint committee to promote art, literature, science, and inven. 
tion—H. R. 6781, Mr. John C. Black, of Illinois; H. R. 6782, Mr. John C. Black, of 
Illinois. , 


54th Congress, Ist Session, December 2, 1895, to June 11, 1896 





To create an art commission—S. 1922, Mr. Henry Hansborough, of North 
Dakota; H. R. 6305, Mr. Lemuel Quigg, of New York, (H. Rept. 2136). 


55th Congress, Ist Session, March 15, 1897, to July 24, 1897 


To create an art commission—H. R. 3236, Mr. Lemuel Quigg, of New York. 


zz, 
56th Congress, 1st Session, December 4, 1899, to June 7, 1900 


To establish an art commission—S. 2544, Mr. George Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island; H. R. 7226, Mr. Sidney Mudd, of Maryland. 


57th Congress, 1st Session, December 2, 1901, to July 1, 1902 


To establish a national art gallery for the purpose of fostering, developing, 
protecting, and perpetuating American art—S. 3234, Mr. Boies Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania. 


60th Congress, 2d Session, December 7, 1908, to March 3, 1909 


For the creation of a Bureau of Arts and Public Buildings and a Council of 
the Arts—S. 8606, Mr. Francis Newlands, of Nevada, (S. Doc. 665) ; H. R. 27057, 
Mr. Richard Bartholde, of Missouri. 


65th Congress, 1st Session, April 2, 1917, to October 6, 1917 


To establish a national conservatory of art for the education of advanced 
pupils in music in all its branches, vocal and instrumental, as well as painting, 
drawing, and etching—H. R. 6445, Mr. Henry Bruckner, of New York. 


65th Congress, 2d Session, December 3, 1917, to November 21, 1918 


To establish a national conservatory of music and art for the education of 
advanced pupils in music and all its branches—vocal and instrumental, and for 
other purposes—S. 4874, Mr. Duncan Fletcher, of Florida; H. R. 12803, Mr. 
Jerome Donovan, of New York. 


67th Congress, 2d Session, December 5, 1921, to September 22, 1922 


To create a commission to consider the proposal of a central building for art 
and industry in the District of Columbia—Senate Joint Resolution 218, Mr. Bert 
Fernald, of Maine; House Joint Resolution 378, Mr. John Langley; of Kentucky. 


68th Congress, 1st Session, December 3, 1923, to June 7, 1924 
To create a commission to consider the proposal of a central building for art 
and industry in the District of Columbia—House Joint Resolution 154, Mr. John 
Langley, of Kentucky. 


69th Congress, 1st Session, December 7, 1925, to July 3, 1926 


Estimate of appropriation for a Commission of Fine Arts—House Document 
231. : 
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74th Congress, 1st Session, January 3, 1985, to August 26, 1935 
To establish a National Bureau of Arts—H. R. 7985, Mr. Allard Gasque, of 
South Carolina. 


74th Congress, 2d Session, January 3, 1936, to June 20, 1936 


To amend the act to establish a permanent Commission of Fine Arts—H. R. 
12830, Mr. Guy Gillette, of lowa. 


75th Congress, Ist Session, January 5, 1937, to August 21, 1937 


To authorize the Interior Department through the Office of Education to 
collect and disseminate information relative to fine arts—H. R. 6706, Mr. Guy 
Mason, of Pennsylvania. 

To provide for a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts—H. R. 8239, Mr. John Coffee 
of Washington. 


75th Congress, 3d Session, January 3, 1938, to June 16, 1938 


To provide for a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts—S. 3296, Mr. Claude Pepper, 
of Florida; H. R. 9102, Mr. John Coffee, of Washington. ; 

* * * among other things to promote the arts and sciences—H. R. 9094, Mr. 
Matthew Dunn, of Pennsylvania. 

To create a Bureau of Fine Arts in the Department of Interior for the pro- 
motion of art and literature through the use of copyrighted and copyrightable 
materials and to define the powers and duties of the Bureau—House Joint 
Resolution 671, Mr. William Sirovich, of New York (H. Rept. 2486). 


76th Congress, Ist Session, January 3, 1939, to August 5, 1939 


To create a Bureau of Fine Arts—S. 2967, Mr. Claude Pepper, of Florida. 

To authorize the Department of the Interior through the Office of Education 
to collect and disseminate information. relative to fine arts—H. R. 6244, Mr. Guy 
Moser, of Pennsylvania. 

To create a Bureau of Fine Arts in the Department of Interior—House Joint 
Resolution 149, Mr. William Sirovich, of New York. 


77th Congress, 1st Session, January 3, 1941, to January 2, 1942 


“>, 


_To create a Bureau of Fine Arts in the Office of Education to conduct surveys 
relating to education in the fine arts and to collect and disseminate information 
for development of cultural activities among the people—H. R. 600, Mr. James 
P. McGranery, of Pennsylvania. 


78th Congress, ist Session, January 6, 1943, to December 21, 1943 


To crease a Division of Fine Arts in the Office of Education to conduct surveys 
relating to education in the fine arts and to collect and disseminate information 
for the development of cultural activities among the people—H. R. 900, Mr. 
James P. MeGranery, of Pennsylvania. 


Sist Congress, Ist Session, January 3, 1949, to October 19, 1949 


To finance a convention to submit a plan for national theater, opera, and 
ballet—Senate Joint Resolution 40, Messrs. Irving Ives, of New York, and 
Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah; House Joint Resolution 104, Mr. Jacob Javits, of 
New York. 


Sist Congress, 2d Session, January 3, 1950, to January 2, 1951 


Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to bring to Washington, D. C., theater 
productions of land-grant colleges and universities—S. 4165, Mr. Matthew Neely 
of West Virginia; H. R. 9717, Mr. Emanuel Celler 
Mr. J. Glenn Beall, of Maryland. 


’ 


, of New York; H. R. 9723, 
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82d Congress, Ist Session, January 3, 1951, to October 20, 1951 


To establish a National Arts Commission to encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of the fine arts throughout the United States, and to establish, main- 
tain, and administer a suitable theatet and opera house in the Capital. To amend 
the Internal Revenue Code regarding fine arts performances by nonprofit or- 
ganizations—Senate Joint Resolution 105, Mr. James E. Murray, of Montana, 
and others. 

To establish the Office of Assistant Secretary of Interior for Fine Arts to ad- 
minister all agencies primarily engaged in the presentation, perpetuation, or de- 
velopment of fine arts in the United States. To also exempt admission tax to 
performances, shows in the field of arts by nonprofit organizations—H. R. 2890, 
Mr. Emanuel Celler, of New York; H. R. 2893, Mr. Arthur Klein, of New York; 
House Resolution 243, Mr. Arthur Klein, of New York: House Joint Resolution 
346, Mr. Roy Wier, of Minnesota; House Joint Resolution, Mr. Emanuel Celler, 
of New York. 

To authorize the Commission of Education to bring to the District of Columbia 
and other communities, drama and music productions of land-grant and State 
and other accredited nonprofit colleges and universities—S. 2300, Mr. James 
Murray, of Montana, and others: H. R. 5404, Mr. Carroll Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 

To provide for the establishing of an American National Arts Commission, 
and for the construction of a theater and opera house in the Nation’s Capital— 
House Joint Resolution 313, Mr. Roy Wier, of Minnesota. 

To authorize the Federal Security Administration in conjunction with Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy to bring to Washington, D. C., theater pro- 
ductions of land-grant colleges and universities—S. 266, Mr. Matthew Neely, 
of West Virginia, and others. 

Would authorize the Federal Security Administrator, to bring to Washington, 
ID. C., theater productions of land-grant colleges and universities—H. R. 454, 
Mr. Emanuel Celler, of New York: H. R. 1225, Mr. Adolph Sabath, of Illinois; 
H. R. 1648, Mr. J. Glenn Beall, of Maryland. 

To authorize the Federal Security Administrator to bring to Washington, D. C., 
theater productions of land-grant and other colleges and universities—H. R. 
1315, Mr. Roy Wier, of Minnesota. 

To authorize the Federal Security Administrator to bring to Washington, D. C., 
theater productions of land-grant, State, and other accredited colleges and uni- 
versities—H. R. 1332, Mr. Christian Herter, of Massachusetts: H. R. 1895, Mr. 
Thruston Morton, Kentucky; H. R. 2342, Mr. Ray Madden, of Indiana. 

To authorize the Commissioner of Education to bring to Washington, D. C., 
theater productions of land-grant colleges and universities—H. R. 2122, Mr. Car- 
roll Kearns, of Pennsylvania; H. R. 2429, Mr. Charles Howell, of New Jersey; 
House Joint Resolution 260, Mr. Arthur Klein, of New York. 

To authorize the Commissioner of Education to bring to the District of Colum- 
bia, and to other communities in the United States, theater productions of land- 
grant and State and, other nonprofit colleges and universities—H. R. 5334, Mr. 
Roy Wier, of Minnestota. 

To authorize the Commissioner of Education to bring to the District of Colum- 
bia and to other communities in the United States, theater productions of State 
and land-grant and State and other accredited nonprofit colleges and univer- 
sities—H. R. 5315, Mr. Charles Howell, of New Jersey. 

To authorize the Commissioner of Education to bring to the District of Colum- 
bia, and to other communities in the United States, drama and music pro- 
grams of land-grant and State and other accredited nonprofit colleges and uni- 
versities—H. R. 5627, Mr. Emanuel Celler, of New York. 

To create a National War Memorial Theater for veterans’ conventions and 
for the production of plays, operas, ballets, concerts, and dramatic productions— 
H. R. 5548, Mr. Carroll Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 

To authorize the National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission to bring to 
Washington, D. C., theater productions of land-grant colleges and universities— 
House Joint Resolution 294, Mr. Arthur Klein, of New York. 


°d Congress, 2d session, January 8, 1952, to July 7, 1952 


To authorize the Commissioner of Education to bring to the District of 
Columbia, and to other communities in the United States, fine arts productions 
of State and land-grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges and universities— 
H. R. 7494, Mr. Charles Howell, of New Jersey. 








Mr. Emanuel Celler, of New York 
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S3d Congress, 1st session, January 3, 1953, to August 3, 1953 


To establish the National War Memorial Arts Commission: Di h 
mission to perform certain functions such as to develop and encourage the 
pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of, and for education in, the fine 


arts; to award scholarships and graduate fellowships in the fine art 


s LO @€stla 
lish, maintain, and administer in the Nation’s Capital a theater and opera 
house to be known as the National Capital War Memorial Theater and Opera 
House; to establish such special commissions as the Commission may from time 
to. time deem necessary for the purposes of this act, ete. Pro es that the 


Commission shall render an annual report to the President 
or before the 15th day of January of each year to the Cor 


for submission on 


the activities of the Commission and making such recommendatio1 t m: 
deem appropriate. Outlines the organization of the Commission. Authorize 
necessary appropriations in order to enable the Commission to carry out the 
powers and duties assigned to such Commission. 





Authorizes the appropriation of public funds in addition to the funds ol 


Lil OlD- 
tained by private subscription, to be used by the regents of the Smithsoniar 
Gallery of Art for establishing thereof as part of a National War Memorial 


in the District of Columbia Authorizes funds for the Carter Barron Amphi 


theater [amending U. S. C. 20: 76a j|—S. 1109, Mr. James E. Murray, of Montana 
To establish the National War Memorial Arts Commission: Directs the Com 
mission to perform certain functions such as to develop and encourave the 


pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of, and for education in, the fine 
arts; to award scholarships and graduate fellowships in the fine art 

lish, maintain, and administer in the Nation’s Capital a theater and opera house 
to be known as the National War Memorial Theater and Opera House; t 


establish such special Commissions as the Commission may from time to 
deem necessary for the purposes of this act; et Provides that the Co 

sion shall render an annual report to t] President for ! ( ‘ ' re 
the 15th day of January of each vear to the Congress, summarizing the ac ; 
of the Commission and making such recommendations as if may ( 
priate Outlines the organization of the Commission, Authorize to be appro 
priated not to exceed $1 mill m for fiscal year e! Jrame >. 1954. a ‘ 
to exceed $20 million for each fiscal year thereafter it der to et he 


Commission to carry out the powers and duties assigned to such ¢ 
Authorizes the appropriation of public funds in addition to the funds obtained 


i iit ‘ 
by private subscription, to be used by the regents of the Smithsonian Gallery o 
Art for establishment thereof as part of a National War Memorial in the Dist: 
of Columbia. Authorizes funds for the Carter Barron Amphitheater |[amendin 
U.S. C. 20: 76a]—H. R. 452, Mr. Charles Howell, of New Jersey; and H. R. 5136 


lo establish the National War Memorial Arts Commission: Directs the com 
mission to perfor1 


suit of a nationa 


n certain functions such as to develop and encourage the pur 
| policy for the promotion of, and for education in, the fine 
arts: to award scholarships and graduate fellowships in the fine arts; to 
establish, maintain, and administer in the Nation’s Capital a theater and 
opera house to be known as the National War Memorial Theater and Opera 
House; to establish such special commissions as the Commission may from 
time to time deem necessary and establish special divisions including a Division 
of Colleges and Universities, Museums and Galleries of Fine Arts, Symphony 
Orchestras and Opera Companies, and ail other institutions and organizations 
dealing with the humanities. Provides that the Commission shall render an 
annual report to the President for submission on or before the 15th day of 
January of each year to the Congress, summarizing the activities of the Com 
mission and making such recommendations as it may deem appropriate. Out 
lines the organization of the Commission. Authorizes to be appropriated not 
to exceed $1 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and not to exceed 
$20 million for each fiscal year thereafter in order to enable the Commission to 
carry out the powers and duties assigned to such Commission. 

Authorizes the appropriation of public funds to be used by the Director of 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art for encouraging the development of a strong and 
vital American art of painting and sculpture through maximum use of American 
artists in the decoration of public buildings and rewarding the outstanding tal- 
ent that develops. Authorizes funds for the Carter Barron Amphitheater 
{amending U. S. C. 20: 76a]—H. R. 5397, Mr. Charles Howell, of New Jersey 

The United States Arts Foundation Act: Establishes a United States Arts 
Foundation under the supervision of a 12-member Board of Trustees to be 
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appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Directs the Foundation to: (1) Stimulate and encourage the study of the per- 
forming arts and the public interest therein; (2) stimulate and encourage the 
presentation throughout the United States and to the armed services overseas 
the production of performing arts that have substantial artistic and historical 
significance; (3) foster and encourage all groups connected with the performing 
arts and productions; (4) maintain advisable registers of theaters, personnel, 
ete.; (5) make surveys of productions of the performing arts throughout the 
country; and (6) provide financial assistance and support to deserving groups 
throughout the country. Requires the Foundation to render an annual report 
of its activities to the President for submission to Congress. Grants the Founda- 
tion necessary operating powers and authorizes it to cooperate, assist, and 
sponsor international activities relating to the performing arts, etc.—H. R. 5330, 
Mr. Jacob Javits, of New York. 

To authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to bring to the 
District of Columbia, fine arts productions of State and land-grant and other 
accredited nonprofit colleges and universities— 

H. R. 4407, Mr. Charles Howell, of New Jersey; 

H. R. 4458, Mr. Carroll D. Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 

To provide for the establishment of a theater and opera house in the Nation’s 
Capital— s : 

H. R. 464, Mr. Carroll D. Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 


83d Congress, 2d Session, January 6, 1954 


American National Arts Act: Establishes a Commission to be known as the 
American National War Memorial Arts Commission. Authorizes and directs it 
to (1) Develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion 
of, and for education in, the fine arts by all age groups; (2) initiate and support 
fine-arts activities in connection with matters relating to the general welfare 
and cultural development of the Nation; (3) initiate and support professional 
and amateur activities in all fields of the fine arts; (4) award scholarships and 
graduate fellowships in the fine arts; (5) foster the international exchange of 
fine arts information; (6) correlate and evaluate fine-arts programs; (7) estab- 
lish, maintain, and administer in the Nation’s Capital a theater and music center 
to be known as the American National War Memorial Theater and Music Center; 
(8) employ the services of artists and other personnel; (9) assist financially and 
otherwise in the preparation and presentation of professional and amateur fine- 
arts productions and programs; and (10) establish such special commissions as 
the Commission may deem necessary; (11) to advise and consult with the See- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare pertaining to the administration of 
grants to States for the development of fine-arts programs and projects. Re- 
quires the Commission to render an annual report to the President on its work for 
submission on or before the 15th day of January of each year to the Congress. 

Directs the Commission to establish the following divisions within its body: 
(1) Musie; (2) drama, poetry and speech; (3) ballet and other forms of dancing; 
(4) literature, libraries, new writing and composing; (5) architecture, landscape 
architecture, city and regional planning, and civic art and design, historic pres- 
ervation, and urban renewal and redevelopment; (6) painting and sculpture, 
interior design and decorative printing, engraving, still photography, and other 
graphic and plastic arts; (7) educational and artistic motion pictures: and (8) 
educational and artistic radio and television. Provides for grants to States for 
the development of fine arts after certain conditions are met, and creates a 
permanent Commission on Fine Arts. Also establishes the Smithsonian Arts 
Commission. Provides for the encouragement of the construction of cultural 
centers as a part of an expanded public-works program. Authorizes appropri- 
ations for the completion of the Carter Barron Amphitheater in Washington, 
D.C. Designates the National Memorial Stadium as the John Basilone National 
Memorial Stadium and the Public Anditorium as the Christopher Columbus 
Auditorium. Provides for the interchange and coordination of the fine-arts pro- 
grams that already are in existence within the various departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government—S. 3340, Mr. Herbert Lehman, of New York; and 
H. R. 9111, Mr. Charles Howell, of New Jersey. : 

To establish a commission to be known as the American National War Me- 
morial Arts Commission: Authorizes and directs it to (1) develop and encourage 
the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of, and for education in, the 
fine arts by all age groups; (2) initiate and support fine-arts activities in connec- 
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tion with matters relating to the general welfare and cultural development of 


the Nation; (3) initiate and support professional and amateur activities in all 
tields of the fine arts; (4) award scholarships and graduate fellowships in the 
fine arts; (5) foster the international exchange of fine-arts information; (6) 
correlate and evaluate fine arts programs; (7) establish, maintain, and adminis 
ter in the Nation’s Capital a theater and music center to be known as the 
American National War Memorial Theater and Music Center; (8) employ the 
services of artists and other personnel; (9) assist financially and otherwise in 
the preparation of professional and amateur fine-arts productions and programs; 
and (10) establish such special commissions as the Commission may deem 
necessary. Require the Commission to render an annual report to the President 
on its work. 

Directs the Commission to establish the following divisions within its body: 
(1) Music; (2) drama, poetry, and speech; (3) ballet and other forms of dan 
ing; (4) literature, libraries, news writing and composing; (5) architecture 
landscape architecture, city and regional planning, and civie art and design; (6) 
painting and sculpture, interior design and decorative printing, engraving, still 


hotography, and other graphic and plastic arts; (7) educational and artistie 


motion pictures; and (8) educational and artistic radio and television Pro 
vides for grants to States for the development of fine arts after certain conditions 
are met, and creates a permanent Commission on Fine Arts. Also estab s 
the Smithsonian Arts Commission. Authorizes appropriations for the comple 
tion of the Carter Barron Amphitheater in Washington, D. C ixempt he 


idmissions to such functions relating to the Commission from ; 1iSSion 

now levied on such functions H. R. 7106, Mr. Richard Bolling, of M ouri: 
H. R. 7185, Mr. Charles Howell of New Jersey: H. R. 7192, Mr. Lee Metea of 
Montana: H. R. 7383, Mr. George P. Miller of California; H. R 714353 Mr. John 
Blatnik of Minnesota; H. R. 7533, Mr. George Rhodes of Pennsy lia: 
7953, Mr. Abraham Multer of New York: and H. R. 8047, Mr. John F. S! 


of California 

This last bill also designates the National Memorial Stadium nd Pul Ludi 
torium as the Christopher Columbus Auditorium. 

(Sources : Congressional Globe, Congressional Record, United States 
Congress, Digest of public general bills.) 

Mr. Boscn. The first witness scheduled is Mr. Irving Bryan. Is 


Mr. Bryan here? 


STATEMENT OF IRVING BRYAN, ASSISTANT CORPORATION 
COUNSEL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Boscw. All right, Mr. Br an, you may proce i. 

Mr. Bry AN. Mr. Chairman ind rhe mber of the con rriitte nivel e 

Irving Bryan. I am Assistant Corporation Counsel in the District 
of Columbia. And I appear in a representative capacity for the D 


trict Commissioners, who have extended their regrets that they are 


unable to be here this mornin go because of other ¢ neagemen 


: Mr Howell's 


h regard to H. R. 911 


lf assume this hearing is wit 
bill. 

Mr. Boscu. That bill and other bills which have been introduced 
pertaining to the same subject matter. There area series of bills. And 
we are per feetly willing to listen to the comme nts on Mr. Howell’s bill 

rany other bi 1] that is before us. 

Mr. Bryan. The Commissioners only in the last few days have re 
ceived a copy of H. R. 9111, Mr. Howell’s bill. Tlowever, they have 
considered heretofore another bill by Mr. Howell known as H. R. 452 
in this Congress. They have also considered H. R. 5136 by Repre- 


sentative Celler. Those two are identical bills. 


H. R. 452 and H. R. 5136 were reported on by the Commissioners 
at the request of this committee in July of 1953. The Commissioners 
at that time stated that they had no objection to enactment of either 
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of the bills. They did recommend an amendment if the bills should 
be enacted. 

In going over H. R. 9111 I notice that the amendment which the 
Commissioners suggested in those bills is included and it deals with 
the question of if land of the District of Columbia, under the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners of the District Commissioners, is to be 
used for the construction of the theater which all of these bills provide 
for, the Commissioners cat that their approval should be diaiead 
before the land, under their jurisdiction,.is used for that purpose. 
That amendment is ine uded | in this bill. 

So far as the portion of H.'R. 9111 that deals with the construction 
of a theater and music center is concerned that is substantially similar 
to provisions of the earlier bills. ‘The Commissioners, of course, have 
no objection to the enactment of that language which carries that idea 
out in this later bill, in H. R. 9111. 

However, they have not had an opportunity to go into all of the 
things which are included in H. R. 9111; but, currently H. R. 9111 dees 
include a number of ideas, some of which are new and some of which 
have been found in other bills in the past. Apparently two of the 
newer thoughts in this bill deal with the Fine Arts Commission and 
with the proposed National Memorial Stadium and Public Auditorium. 

This bill provides, for example, for a reconstitution of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts in lieu of its present membership of 9; I 
believe it provides for a membership of 22, of whom 11 would be ap- 
pointed by the President on nomination of the District Commissioners. 

The bill also provides for amending the joint resolution of Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, which resolution authorized the establishment of a 
Commission to consider a site and a design for a National Memorial 
Stadium to be erected in the District. This bill amends that resolu- 
tion so that in lieu of just an athletic field and stadium being author- 
ized there would be an athletic field, stadium, and a public auditorium, 
having a seating capacity of not less than 15,000. And it also author- 
izes the appropriation of funds for the construction of the athletic 
field, stadium, and auditorium. 

While appropriation of funds is authorized, there is no money 
limitation as to how much money would be appropriated for that 
purpose. , 

Mr. Boscu. At just that point, have you any idea what the costs 
might be that would be involved in the erection of such a stadium 
wr theater? 

Mr. Bryan. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not. 

The bill also provides for the construction of a roof over the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater and authorizes an appropriation of money for 
that purpose. 

No cost figures so far as I know have ever been made, or are avail- 
able at this time for that purpose. 

The bill does a number of other things, and the three that I have 
just mentioned are probably the more important of the new ideas 
that seem to be in the bill, with which the Commissioners have not 
become familiar enough to make a report at this time. However, so 
far as the establishment of the theater and music center, as a national 
project or project for national development and provision of a place 
for the practice and improvement and development of the fine arts, 
1s concerned, on a national basis, the Commissioners feel that is good 
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is Q 


legislation: and, as they did before, they favor the enact) 
They feel it is a national project. And the city of Washingt 
an appropriate place to do that 

a have no further Statements to volunteer. 

Mr. Boscu. You mentioned, Mr. Bryan, that the Commissioners 
had not had a chance to completely analyze the bill. Do ] 
that you would like to submit an additional statement, 
this? And I at that just so that we will know when we go into 
executive session what to expect. 

Mr. BRYAN. I believe that the Commissioners will. if 
desired from them, submit ene on the entire bill or any part ¢ 3 
So far they have not been requested tO report on this parti ular 11] 

Mr. Boscu. Mr. Young, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Youna. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bosco. Mr. Howell 7 

Mr. Hower. I do not believe IT have any questions. Mr. Chain 

Mr. Boscu. Well, on behalf of the committee, Mr. Bryan, we want 
to extend our appreciation to eg for your attendance here. And 
we appreciate your support of this legislation. 

Mr. Bryan. ‘Thank you very muc h, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boscu. Tl ne next witness is Mr. Searles. 

Is Mr. John R. Searles.in the room? — 

Is Mr. Patol anaes here ? 


Do ibly On 


a report 


STATEMENT OF MILO CHRISTIANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
RECREATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CrmistTiansen. Mr. Chairman, I am Milo Christiansen, Super 
intendent ot Recreation, District of Col unbia Re reatiol Dey rt 
ment. “eng Department operates under the Distri 


! of Coh ‘a 
Re reat Board. which is an arm of the pie ies rovernment. 
iis suabiuooy eke taut ng is presented inad ial capacity, as supe} 


ntendent for the District and also as past pres! ‘dent of the Ame 
Recreation Sox sety. . 


Our soc lety hs is ti ike n action on some of the previous bills bi 

i 
erally speaking, the principles have all been brought forward in t] 
suce ‘eeding bills. 

The materia] that I have prepared here, or we have prepared for 
you, does not touch directly the financial aspects of this particul: 
project because we do know, of course, there is a practical approa h to 
thisthing. But at the same time we all feel that this great country of 
ours does have an obligation much like most of the countries OT 
world in financing its cultural and fine arts programs. Most of 1 
material here more directly touches the total concept of the fine-arts 
program. And I would like to present to you at this time this 
statement. 

On behalf of the District of Columbia Recreation Board and the 
American Recreation Society, we are pleased to partic ipate in thi 
hearing concerning the creation of an American = itional Wat 
Memorial Arts Commission. We are delighted, too, that 
begun on this worthy project. 

Since 1951, the District of Columbia Recreation Board has con- 
sistently endorsed proposals and principles for the development of 


P tho 


ny 


action has 


48356—_54—__2 
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fine arts programs and projects, as well as the construction of ¢ 
memorial theater and music center in the Nation’s Capital. The 
soard believes Congressman Howell’s bill, H. R. 9111, and companion 
bills are worthy of its endorsement. 

The appreciation of or participation in the fine arts is an activity 
closely related to the aesthetic and cultural development of human 
personality. It is pursued during one’s leisure hours for the purpose 
of pure enjoyment and relaxation. It satisfies the basic human need 
for self-expression. 

Functionally, recreation is the natural che soon of human needs 
and interests seeking satisfaction during leisure. Although these 
expressions take a variety of forms, they : are motivated by the basic 
needs primarily related to personality development. Within this 
definition, the recreation profession for many years has recognized 
the importance of presenting a well-rounded program of activities in 
the fine arts. Thron ghout the Nation, public recreation de ‘partments 
have been a major stimulus to community programs in the arts. They 
sponsor operas, symphonies, civic orchestras, art shows, drama San: 
and a host of other activities designed to emphasize the vital role 
played by the fine arts in the cultural development of individuals in a 
democratic society. 

As an examp le, the Recreati ion De partment in Washin oton, 5). ee 
for many years has sponsored ; ivic orchestra composed of amateur 
musicians who spend their sietis hours in practice and caimaiatnen 
for concerts which are open to their fellow citizens, free of charge. 

In dramatics, the Department has organized drama clubs which 
receive instruction and present theatrical presentations throughout 
the year. 

In coopel ition with re lar oe in the city, the Department 
presents a series of one-a tp lay tourn: mel its each year. Beginning 
coment, Tuesday, and continuing throu eh Thursday evening these 


groups will present a hi story of t the Americ an theater at the Water- 


gate, The idea of this production grew from the wish to record the 
beginning and flowering ot the Aim erican theater. an 1d to re veal the 
part our native dramatists have played in interpreting the Ameri- 


can scene and our way of life . 


Fine arts activities are presented by this Department for children 
and vouth as well as for adults. The Chil lre n’s Theater of Washing- 
ton has completed its eighth year under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment. 
~ At least 4 of the 6 productions each year are cast with children 
1 youth under 17 years of age. Other casts consists of college or 
rofessional drama groups with plays. especially designed for 
children. 

Junior one-act play tournaments attract children from playgrounds 
all over the city. Last week, there was a successful presentation of 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream by a gr oup of teen-age 
players and dancers. This marked one of the first times a juvenile 
cast has presented a major classical drama in Washington. 

Music also has its part in juvenile recreation with music apprecia- 
tion hours, children’s bands, instruction, et cetera. Related to the 
fine arts are the recreation arts such as ceramics, weaving, metal work, 
and many other crafts which are regular features in a recreation 
program for children and youth. 
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It should be mentioned also in passing oe the Department is 
presently concluding its first annual Festival of Arts and Interest 


designed to acquaint the citizens of Washington with the countless 
resources in the field of art and allied interests available to them. 
Many outstanding programs have been presented during this festival 
with the cooper: ition and spons sorship of other pul i ind community 


organizations. A apc result of the planning for this festival! 


the formation of the Capital Opera Association and their first pre 
° ° <@ I 
centation ot two of Menetti S operas. 
While these are only initial attempts, we mention them to illustrate 
what can be done and what is being done by public recreation in the 


fine arts even now. The provisions of the American National Arts 
Act will serve to stimulate and widen the scope of such activitie 
throughout the country. 

The grants to the States for the de elopment of fine arts prog 
and projects under title I will contribute materially to the ability of 
existing and proposed organizations in the fine arts to serve all the 


y 
eities with facilities heretofore unobtainable enabling them to present 
fine arts programs of higher caliber and ——- ; 
‘he creation of an Ame ican National War Mer a n- 
mission under title II will provide for the much came interchange 
of steadied among the arts and artists. This exchange of in 
mation will strengthen the professionals in the field and provide 


people. The orants tor the e rectio n of structures wll provide man 





greater resource of in information for amateurs and the general 
nublic 
Of especial interest to the city of Washington and the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board is the contemplated « ‘reation of a theater 
ind nil s1¢ center in tne D) trict of ( olumbia. ,; LV official a d 
O] l itv leade | ive long felt the I d for su ha { ] to 
ro\ ( lequat ra lities for the many excellent local art rroups 

ll as to bring nationally and internationally famou ind 

reanizations to the city. 

Equally important are the provisions of the bill to improve the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater, to erect the Smithsonian Gallery of 
Art, a 1d to provide al onal memor} al stad um and put he aud 


torlum. All of these pr Visions will not only aid the developme! t of 
the line arts i! » Di strict of Columbia but will enable W ish neton 
is the Capit: | 7 our Nation to accept its rightful place among the 
aders in modern world culture. 

From the recreation viewpoint, the creation of an American Na 
tional War Memorials Arts Commission is Fae ntally sound. ‘J 
ene ae 1at can be derived by our citizens by such a program, though 

ngible, are virtually beyond calanahdlaraalen. Americans have 
more leisure time than the people of any other country in the world. 


Americans are active, energetic, and acquisitive. They seek to acquire 
not only material gains but cultural knowledge as well. ‘They are 
creative and constantly search for new ways and means of expr‘ g 


their desire to create. 

Politically, their energy has brought this Nation in a few short 
generations to a position of world leade rship. But, they are not satis- 
fied. They wish for even finer things in life—those things which make 
life that much more worth living; the things that provide satisfaction 
for their basic needs of personality development. 
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A national program in the fine arts will be the springboard to 
greater participation by all Americans in these finer things of life. 
We, thus, heartily endorse the provisions of H. R. 9111. | 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you, Mr. Christiansen. 

Mr. Young, do you have any questions? , 

Mr. Younc. Can you give me any statistics with regard to the cost 
of this program, how much the stadium would cost or the Smithsonian 
Gallery ? 

Mr. Curisttansren. I am unable to provide that kind of informa- 
tion, Mr. Young. I know that for the last 7 or 8 or 9 years we have 
talked about a large memorial sports stadium out here at the end of 
East Capitol Street, and at that time there were several figures pre- 
sented for the stadium, and a large athletic field there where we could 
bring the big Olympic games, and some other occasions. 

There were various figures presented at that time. But it ran into 
the millions before they were through. 

Mr. Younc. You have no idea of an overall figure ? 

Mr. CuristIAnsen. I do not. 

Mr. Youne. One of the fine arts my people are concerned with is the 
fine art of balancing the budget after so many years. Do you have any 
idea what the cost would be under the grants to States ? 

Mr. CurtstiANsen. I am not qualified to pass on that, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Youne. Do you have any idea what would be conducted under 
research, experimentation, and demonstration in the field of fine arts 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare ? 

Mr. Curistiansen. I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Youne. Do you think that this bill is pretty much an overall 
bill, too much an omnibus measure? And do you think it would be 
wise to consider this legislation more piecemeal? . 

Mr. Curtistiansen. I don’t think so. I think that to develop the 
total concept has a lot of value. It will probably take some time before 
we can actually finance this kind of a program, but we need to keep 
before. the American people this total concept of fine arts and the 
accruing benefits that_.develop through the development ‘of these pro- 
erams, because so many things fit one into the other, and to approach 
it piecemeal while it may have some practical considerations, particu- 
larly on the financial side, as I have watched these bills develop in 
the last few vears, there has been an improvement in each one; but it 
seems we are getting now to the place where possibly we want to find 
out what it is going to cost to do the job. 

Basically, there has been a lot of wonderful spadework done here to 
create in the minds of our officials and our lay people and our techni- 
cal and professional people the fact that here is something that our 
country should do for its culture and for the fine arts. 

As I said before, we are one of the few countries that does practically 
little or nothing on a national level in subsidizing this type of a 
problem. 

Mr. Youna. I was going to ask that question. How do we compare 
with countries like England ? 

Mr. Curistransen. Take all of the foreign countries, for years 
many of them have assisted the cultural development of the country. 

Mr. Youne. Do you think this is an invasion of the field that should 
be primarily taken care of by the States? Here certainly is some- 
thing that the States could do if they would. I have been alarmed at 
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the tremendous growth of the Federal government during the past 40 
of 50 years, and I think there is a trend to decentralize, or at least 1 hope 
there is such a trend. 

El his would seem to be another invasion in a field where certainly it 
is within the power of local peop le to preserve thei ir own historic monu- 
ments and to have their Midsummer Night’s Dream and thei r Shake- 
spearian productions , and so forth. . 

es you think there is an unwarranted invasion of a field that is 
primar] ily one » of State interest or local interest / 

My peop! le in Nevada cannot come back here and see Midsummer 
Nit oO ht’s Dream, or most of them will not see the exhibitions over at 
the art galle ry, or partic ipate in the poetry or sculptur re exhibitions. 
And I wonder whether it is a wise investment on the part of the Na 
tional Government. 

Mr. CHrIsTIANSEN. I would like to answer that, that first part = the 
{ uestion briefly in this respect : that as far as my experiences in dealing 

ith community: services in government and 1 esponsibili ty bot] 1,ona 
Nat onal, State, and local level, I am the same as you. 

I believe firmly in the responsibility being logged back in the com- 
munity to do the job. The same thing is true of education or recrea- 
tion or health, or anything else. 

Sut there also is a place where there needs to be encouragement and 
stimulation on a State level and on a national level, but, basically, the 
job must be done back in the communities. 
~ It is only less than 3 years ago I sat in this very room before the 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor when we were advocating the 
creation of a Federal recreation service. And the same question you 
asked today was asked at that time. We said that the basic operation 
provision of services, as such, is primarily a community responsibility, 
but there is a place in our national level, and our State level, where 
there is a certain aniount of research, and promotion, and a certain 
amount of consultation and advice and guidance that can be given, 
civing the experiences elsewhere, and the interchange of ideas and how 
I believe our Federal Government has an obligation and a responsi- 

We are all concerned with the financing of all of our programs. But 
our cultural program on a national level has enlarged. Therefore, 
we believe that the basic principles that are contained in here, un- 
doubtedly there will be many refinements before we actually enact any 
such legislation. but here is a good start. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you. 

Mr. Boscn. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Hower. I haven’t any particular questions. But I do cer- 
tainly want to highly compliment Mr. Christiansen for both his 
wonderful formal statement and the un le ‘rstanding he has shown in 
inswering some of the questions. 

He has a broad concept of it; which IT think should be very help 
ful to us. I would just like to comment that I agree with him that 
the main responsibility for most of these things must come at the 
local level. But some things just don’t get done unless they have 
some encouragement and some assistance in some respects from the 
Federal Government. é 

Even some of the physical improvements and cultural activities 
that the bill would stimulate in Washington, people from all over the 
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country do come here, even from Nevada, at times, and they come from 
all parts of the world. I think Nevadans would take some pride in 
it also. 

Mr. CuristTi1aAnsen. May I just add one word. I think there is a 
little different significance as far as this bill is concerned in terms of 
the benefits accrued to Washington, as such, because this is the Nation’s 
Capital. We are sort of a melting pot here, you might say, and we 
have an interchange of visitors and States are constantly sending dele- 
gations in here to the schools, day by day, and we have more of an 
obligation here as far as the great benefits that accrue as far as the 
Nation’s Capital is concerned—but we are in that position of seeing 
this thing other than just locally. We see it nationally as well and 
its contributions to the States. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Christiansen, I wonder if you could tell me what 
improvements are contemplated for the Carter Barron Amphitheater. 
Did they not lose quite a bit of money last year ? 

Mr. CurisTIANsEN. They had a little left over; they had a difficult 
time. And have you seen the Carter Barron Amphitheater ? 

Mr. Youne. I saw it last year, and I was very favorably impressed. 

Mr. Curist1Ansen. We have one of the finest places in the District. 
Mr. Hildreth is here, and he will be able to answer some of those ques- 
tions better than I can. 

But we know that, with the extensive programs that were promoted 
up there last summer, there were some very severe handicaps, on pre- 
senting the outdoor features in connection with the stage, which are 
being corrected. But we are hoping, with this bill, we would get an 
outdoor roof over the thing. 

Mr. Younes. I was dis: appointed at the very small attendance there 
several times last year. And I was just wondering. 

Mr. CureisTIAnsen. Lot of us were. And we felt the same way. 

Mr. Youne. And I was wondering about the_possibility of some 
further investment along that line, or perhaps I was just there on 
the wrong nights. 

Mr. McCane. Mr. Christiansen, do I understand that your depart- 
ment endorses this bill in its entirety ? 

Mr. Currstransen. Our department operates under a board. We 
have an independent board the same as the school board. And, as 
T said before, all of these bills that have come along we have endorsed 
all of the basic principles that have been contained in these bills. 
And our board has also acted on this bill. 

Mr. McCaze. But you have acted and- endorsed H. R. 9111, as 
written, is that correct? 

Mr. CnristiAnsen. That is right. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman, I think this question came up and 
I thought perhaps Mr. Howell could state the cost of the bill. 

Mr. Hower. Frankly, I think the cost of the bill would be pretty 
much decided by what we could get the Appropriations Committee 
to endorse. I know that the fiscal claim right at the moment is not 
such that they would probably au‘hor'~» or *pprepriate as much as 
I would like to see them do to do the job. But it is my feeling that 
if we do conclude that an anthorization is justified that we can give 
them some idea of what would be a sufficient sum to do some of these 
things and perhaps pick out some of the more important aspects of 
it and ask that they appropriate that much at the present time, with 
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the hopes that some day, when we do not have the huge expenditures 
for national defense, if that day ever comes, that then we could devote 
more money to some of these things that would promote recreation 
and culture and advancement of personalities as Mr. Christiansen 
said for people of our country. 

I realize, at the present time, we probab ‘ly could not get an appro- 
priation that would do all of the things in this bill very effectively. I 
think we could get estimates on the cost of some of the physic al struc- 
tures, provided here, that would be helpful. 

Mr. Youne. Will any of the witnesses be able to give us any of the 

sstimates? I realize, of course, even if we did pass this legislation 
we could not appropriate what would be called for. But I wonder if 
anyone. could give us an idea of what the stadium would cost or the 
Smithsonian Art Gallery would cost. 

Mr. Howru.. We might try to get some information on that for a 
later session of the committee. I do not think it is available right at 
the moment. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Howell, at one juncture, was there not a bill that 
did call for money ? 

Mr. Howextzt. Yes. In the original bill, I think I asked for an 
original appropriation of $5 million, then a top limit of $20 million in 
subsequent years. But we decided that perhaps it would be best to 
wait until the testimony was in and we had estimates, and we could 
perhaps suggest a more realistic figure. 

Mr. McCase. Mr. Christiansen, you cited a number of accomplish- 
ments by local groups. Who paid that cost ? 

Mr. Curistiansen. That is a part of our regular recreation pro 
gram, and that is our tax appropriated money, our local moneys. 

Mr. McCase. That is out of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. CuristiaNnsen. That is right. 

Mr. McCase. The appropriation. And it covered all of the activi 
ties which you cited in your statement? 

Mr: Curistiansen. That is right. We are a public recreation 
agency. And we provide recreation for children, youth, and adults. 
We ‘k out those parts that are interesting and relating to this part of 
the bill that relates to the fine arts. That is why. we sort of high- 
lighted that to show the committee members what might be done 
elsewhere. 

Mr. McCase. And what has already been done under your existing 
structure ? ; 

Mr. CuristTiaAnsENn. That is right. And there is a lot of room here 
becanse we have only scratched the surface. That is just one of the 
agencies interested in the fine arts program. There are many other 
voluntary and private agency groups, and we try to help each other. 

sut basically we are a public agency created by Congress; therefore, 
we act in a sort of a springboard, you might say, or a resource, that 
can be called upon for stimulation, advice, and guidance in the fine 
arts program. 

Mr. McCase. In the activities of these groups you mentioned; did 
you find an inability to meet the demands of those who like to partici- 
pate in these programs? I wonder whether you found that a great 
segment of the public felt its urgings and needs to be unanswered, and 
if so for what reason ? 
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Mr. CrristiAnsen. I will answer part of that question. I know 
there will be some other witnesses who can also answer that question. 
3ut as far as the development of the cultural and fine arts program, I 
think, while we feel we are doing the best job we can within the limita- 
tions with which we work, there is still a big gap between what is 
actually provided and what is actually mer 

You take Mr. Haves here, from the Cultural Committee of the 
Board of Trade, he will give you a good picture, I am sure, if he is 
one of the witnesses, and I am sure he is, about what some of the 
deficiencies are here. 

sut at the same time, as I said, this gave us an opportunity to show 
vou some things being done; but there is a big need to go further 
than we are doing. 

Mr. McCase. You do feel, then, that there is a portion of the public 
here in the District which would get into this type of thing, and get 
in extensively, if Federal aid were forthcoming to coordinate and 
help the programs ? 

Mr. CriristTraAnsen. Very definitely. 

Mr. Youne. Do you have any exchange programs with foreign 
countr a under the schedule of the program ? 

Mr. CrristrAnsen. We work closely with the State Department 
and we ae closely with Mrs. Hobby’s program. And they have 
worked out some exchange program where students, particul: a in 
Germany, have spent as much as 4 or 5 or 6 weeks, or 3 or 4 days, 
whatever the case may be, so we have had an opportunity to find out a 
little bit from them, some of the things that we are not doing over here 
that they are doing over there. 

Germany is the only one where we can tell you we have had that 
first-hand knowledge. 

Mr. Youna. In the field of recreation and fine arts? 

Mr. CuristTraAnsen. Fine arts comes into the picture, in the whole 
field, and sports and crafts. 

Mr. Youna. Does fine arts encompass sports, too ? 

Mr: Curisttansen, No. I meant.in addition to the fine arts we also 
have an active program of sports and athletics in our public recreation 
department. 

Mr. Youne. I notice one of the provisions of the bill, too, would be 
to increase American participation in their national fine arts fields, and 
festivals, and programs. How would that be implemented; could you 
tell us = at briefly ? 

Mr. Curetstiansen. I would presume that you might apply it first 
of all Y we had such a program on a State interchange level. Many 
of the colleges and universities have excellent organizations of choral 
groups and craft groups, and so on. And they will come here, inter- 
change, and put productions on here; and the same thing could be 
done on + international level in developing our international rela- 
tions. It has a lot of possibilities if it is handled properly and proe- 
moted Cr, i r 1 

Mr. Mot \Br. Mr. Christiansen, in your answer to Congressman 
Young you suggested a question. to me. From your experience, par- 
ticularly in with the District Board of Recreation, could you general- 
ize and say to what extent the public’s interest is centered in recrea 
tion, how much in sports, how much in music, the crafts, and so on? 
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How would you split up this total area of recreation? How does the 
public demand shape up to you in those areas 4 

Mr. Curistiansen. That 1 _ very good question, because it 1s a ques- 
tion that we have to face day by day in our job, in our responsibility 
ot providing recreation in the District of Columbia. We are to serve 
the entire citizenry. 

Taking a cross-section . our community, there are certain groups 
who like to participate in sports and athletics. ‘There are certain 
groups a like to do the handicrafts. There are certain other peo- 
le interested in music and dramatics. And it cuts across the whole 
field of leisure-time activity. 

Now in the years past, generally speaking, most of the interests 
that have developed or the easiest provision of facilities has been in 
sports and the athletic field. There is this big segment of the popula 
tion that have not had an 6pportunity to participate in these other 
types of activities, that is, the crafts, music, drama, and so on 

In the development of our public recreation program here I would 
say originally, and this is an estimate, that about 60 percent, or 60 to 
70 percent, of the original part of the program Was devoted to sports 
and athletics. ‘That meant we were only touching a certain segment 
of the population, an important one, yes, but here was a larger part 
of the poet: that was being deprived of opportunities and fa 
cilities to engage in good wholesome leisure activities. 

So we have tried to balance-off and get a better balance between the 
creative aspects of the program, the cultural aspects of it, and that 
s why we have tried to spend more time and give better service to 
our chil lren, youth, and adults in some of these other activities. 

Mr. McCane. Sixty to seventy percent of the public has shown a 
greater interest in sports than in these other programs 4 

Mr. Curistiansen. I probably ought to qualify that, not 60 to 70 
percent, but 60 to 70 percent of our program was of the physical 
ture, for sports and athletics. 

Mr. McCase. Do you think your program reflects public interest 
ange ; xy 

Mr. Curisti1ansen. Not entirely. Generally speaking, you have 
your gymnasiums and you have your baseball diamonds, softball 
fields, and tennis courts, and you will usually find that the person 
interested in. sports and athletics is pretty much an extrovert and a 
lot of nes he will, on his own, seek his wholesome leisure-time ac- 
tivity outlets. But the many other persons who are not, or do not see 
the facilities available for the crafts and music and the drama, they 
have to be encouraged more, and you have to use different devices to 


get them organized. 


And it has been very interesting to see how that thing has deve lope d 
in the last 12 years, at Seats since our board has been in operation. 
We are now coming in contact with hundreds of people that we never 
knew were here, you might say, when our board was created in 1942. 

Mr. McCasr. Do you feel that activity under this bill should be 
directed more intensively toward the finer arts, as you describe them, 
rather than athletic activity ? 

Mr. CurisTiANnsen. Very definitely. It is a fine arts bill, definitely. 

Mr. McCase. How would you say the educational institutions of 
the: country would fit into the activities which this program would 
promote ¢ 
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Mr. Curetistransen. They would have a big stake in this, because, of 
course, the development of music and drama in our colleges and 
universities is somewhat too, of course, I would not say, in its infancy ; ; 
but it has not developed to the extent they would like to have it 
developed. 

This would give them an opportunity, following Mr. Young’s ques- 
tion here, to find out what other colleges and universities are doing 
and interchange ideas, programs, and experiences. 

Mr. McCaze. You think this would help the educational institu- 
tions of the country ? 

Mr. CuristTIANsEN. I certainly do. 

Mr. Boscn. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Christiansen. 

Is Mr. John R. Searles here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. SEARLES, JR.,. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


Mr. Searvtrs. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief prepared state- 
ment, sir, which I could file and maybe just discuss or summarize, and 
then explain for just a moment, if I could, the redevelopment of 
southwest Washington and its relationship to H. R. 9111, and the 
related bills which your committee is now considering. 

Mr. Boscu. Without objection that may be done. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN R. SEARLES, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


My name is John R. Searles, Jr., and I am secretary and executive director of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, and I appreciate very 
much an opportunity to testify for this committee on the relationship of the 
various fine arts bills which you are now considering and the slum clearance 
and redevelopment program in which our Agency participates. : 

I am not familiar with all the fine arts bills which are before your committee 
but it is my understanding that some of them are similar to H. R. 9111, which 
has been introduced by Congressman Howell of New Jersey. Although I may 
say that, as a citizen of Washington and the United States, I am wholeheartedly 
in favor of a program which will enlarge and strengthen the cultural life of our 
country in music, painting, and other arts. I also favor the construction in 
Washington of needed national facilities such as a national convention hall, a 
national opera house and a national music hall. However, on these matters I 
speak only as a citizen and would, therefore, like to direct my remarks specifi- 
cally to the relationship between the provision of major cultural facilities, and 
slum clearance and redevelopment program as we see it here in Washington. 

Some 13 percent of the housing units in Washington were found by census 
takers in 1950 to be either dilapidated or lacking an inside bath. Congress has 
directed the Land Agency to take certain concrete steps to eliminate these condi- 
tions. We operate by carrying out redevelopment plans which have been ap- 
proved by the Planning Commission and, after a public hearing, adopted by the 
District of Columbia Commissioners. We find decent, safe, and sanitary accom- 
modations for the inhabitants of areas to be redeveloped and we dispose of the 
land for its highest and best use to be developed in accordance with the publicly 
approved plan. 

Our first project is now underway in southwest Washington. A large block, 
in which almost 200 families lived either on the street or in cramped alley 
quarters in the center of the block, is now almost razed. We have made a fine 
start in finding new accommodations for the 1,300 families who now live in this 
total area. This, however, is only a beginning of our southwest redevelopment 
program which in turn is only part of the total Washington slum elimination 
job. In carrying out this program, however, we are required by the directors 
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of Congress and by the dictates of our own conscience to be constantly seeking 
the cause of slums and the reason why areas of our city have become backwash 
areas which are located near the very hearts of our cities. We have, therefore, 
conferred with a number of other cities engaged in redevelopment programs to 
compare notes on slum prevention. 

We find a general interest today in a complete change of character in some 
of these areas, in a surprising number of cases opera houses and auditoriums 
have been the key to accomplishing this change. The great United Nations 
Building in New York stands on the site of the old slaughterhouse blighted area, 
Pittsburgh’s magnificent Golden Triangle project has produced magnificent 
oftice buildings where a blighted commercial area once stood. These are but 
two examples of what can be done by boldness and imagination. ‘These basie 
changes in character of rundown parts of our cities set a proper tone for the 
simple city area which affect land uses, land values, and living conditions in the 
surrounding streets and blocks. When this use can also be a civic and cultural 
center, the benefits are multiplied. I applaud, therefore, the provisions of H. R. 
9111 which note this important relationship of the provision of cultural facilities 
to our, slum clearance and redevelopment programs. 

My name is John R. Searles, Jr., and I am executive director and 
secretary of the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. 

Our Agency applauds, as citizens, the program set forth in the fine 
arts bill, H. R. 9111, and related and similar bills which have been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. 

In particular, however, in our work in slum clearance and redevel- 
opment of the District of Columbia, we have been most interested and 
pleased to note the relationship which has been recognized between the 
slum clearance and redevelopment operations here in Washington and 
the rest of the country and the construction of fine arts facilities. 

Not only from the relationship of city planning, as one of the 
branches of fine arts in itself, but also in the construction of essential 
cultural facilities for a city like Washington where the facilities may 
be national in their character and scope but also for other cities in the 
Nation. 

Southwest Washington, of which there is a picture on the map of a 
possible future development of that area, is now an area of about 600 
acres, lying south of the Mall and beginning right in this building. 
We are now located right here. Here is the Mall, and the Capitol. 

At the present time this area has about 5,000 families in it, about 80 
percent of whom live in substandard accommodations. These accom- 
modations are substandard according to the United States census tabu- 
lation in 1950 and also according to field surveys which have been 
made by our Agency. By substandard we mean that the house has 
been classified as dilapidated, falling down, or without the essential 
facilities which we consider standard for decent living conditions in 
the year 1954. By that we mean they have no electricity, no heating, 
or no inside bath. 

Che job which is given to our agency is the job of carrying out re- 
development plans which have been enacted into official plans in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress, the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945. 

Under that act, the National Capitol Planning Commission must 
prepare an overall plan for the District of Columbia and its environ- 
ments. Then it must prepare plans for particular redevelopment areas 
in which it finds conditions of slum and blight exist. ‘That plan then 
goes before the District Commissioners who, after a public hearing, 
adopt it; and it is sent to our Agency to carry out. 
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Such a plan was adopted for the first section of Southwest Wash- 
ington known as area B, and it is a 75-acre tract, about 3 blocks from 
about where we are sitting right now. 

Demolition is now taking place in that area. And the families, the 
poor and the low-middle income, and the middle income who live there, 
in the blighted houses, are finding new decent living and sanitary ac- 
commodations. It is one of the obligations of our Agency to see that 
no one has to move until decent good housing is offered to them. For- 
tunately, we have been able, in the first group, perhaps 25 percent of 
the families who live there, to find such accommodations. 

The problem, however, has been as to what to do with this area once 
the conditions of blight and slum were eliminated so that they would 
not recur. That brought us into an examination of the causes. The 
Planning Commission looking back over how this particular portion of 
the city had deve loped re: lized that one of the most significant factors 
in Southwest was the old canal which ran roughly ‘along the south 
side of the Mall or Indiana Avenue and then cut down, thus cutting 
off this important and strategic area of Washington. 

As a result, the city never came into, or the southwest never came 
into its proper development, and it used to be known as the island. 

Then when the great redevelopment took place, under the Me- 
Millan committee, in 1991, and shortly thereafter, and the Mall was 
reclaimed and the railroad tracks eventually moved to Union Station, 
and they were brought from Union Station down out of the Mall, 
but still cutting off the southwest where the canal had formerly done 
it, the southwest instead of becoming the island, now became beyond 
the tracks, and so it never came into its own. 

The first job was how to conquer this physical barrier which had 
done so much to make this area a slum. 

It was found that the cost of moving the railroad and the related 
sidings which are on there was prohibitive, and it ran to $75 million 
before redevelopment even began. So the next idea was some sort of 
a development which would conquer or come over and across and 
above the railroad tracks. This proposal, which was made by the 
firm of Webb & Knapp in New York, and I might explain our agency 
sells the property once it has been cleared for redevelopment for its 
highest and best use in accordance with this approved plan to private 
enterprise, so it can become a healthy taxpaying piece of real estate 
again. — 

There are of course certain restrictions, like a priority in the new 
_ housing, in the area for families who have been displaced, and, of 

course, the plan itself is fairly well bound by public action. 

But this firm, following an earlier plan adopted or proposed by the 
planning commission, suggests a major Mall entrance, conquering the 
railroad tracks, and bringing the southwest which is this really 
strategically located area into the rest of Washington. 

However, once that is done, the great problem came of how to 
bring people or get a vista or get the idea that this really was an 
entrance and adjoining aspect. Woll, it so happened thet the Smith- 
sonian Institution is interested in certain properties for a long time 
and hopes it may expand some of its very needed facilities south of 
the Mall. And also this man proposes that Washington greatly needs 
a new cultural center of some kind which would include, he hopes, a 
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music hall and an opera house, and a convention hall, if that 1s pés- 
sible, to be as he calls it a bell cow to bring people into the southwest. 

If that can be done, the rest of the area can be developed into 
decent, safe and sanitary, and yet attractive and practically slum- 
proof, housing; the barrier that has always cut the southwest off 
would be eliminated. 

The economics of such a proposal, if it can be dene, are rather inter- 
esting. This means that, if needed cultural facilities can be supplied 
in conjunction with redevelopment and slum clearance in Washing 
ton, not only would those facilities be provided but they weal make 
this land here more valuable to the community as a housing area and 
would permit the clearance of slums by making the recovery value of 
the land, which was purchased for clearance, very much greater. 
They would also permit the redevelopment operation to contribute a 

site on which the music hall and opera house could be built. 

So there is a very close and initimate tien between these two pro- 


grams. One can support the other. And we have felt that the ad- 


vantage of doing the two together, of letting an important cultural 
fac ility make slum clearance and the betterme nt — the lives of the 
families who live in the southwest mesh together in a way which m: a 
this project a very attractive one. We, of course, were impressed and 
interested to see that it was recognized in the legislation which is now 
before your committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Ir. Boscu. Mr. Searles, this development pre ject, is that a private 
enterprise project ¢ 

Mr. Seances. [t is private enterprise in this respect, sir, that the 
basic Job of the redevelopment agency which is a public corporation 

to eliminate the roadblocks to private rebuilding of slum and 
blis oh ited areas. 

Now the roadblocks in this particular case are the ability te put the 
$5 000 pieces of land together so that it can be resubdivided along lines 
which will pe rmit present- ds ay deve lopme nt. Also, it is to fi oes decent, 

ife, and sanitary housing for the families who live in that area. Those 
are two jobs whicl. are not only impossible to a:private cihtan, but 
ilso the relocation part of it would make it practically and economi- 
cally prohibitive for him to do such a thing. ; 

We do those two jobs and then sell it with many conditions on it, for 
conformity to the city plan, and such things, to private enterprise for 
. of the money we can get and we use that money to reimburse our- 
elves for the purchase of the slum site. 

Then once those roadblocks have been removed and_it is a private 
enterprise development, it then is a full healthy and normal taxpaying 
piece of property.. Perhaps, with a few more restrictions on it in the 
way of lower densities, the provision of play space, and open grassy 
areas, and that sort of thing, than would be normal in Washington. 
But that is a condition for purchase of the assembled site. 

Mr. Boscw. In your experience, could private donors be made to 
mold this program of which we are speaking into this redevelopment 
project ? 

Mr. Searves. Could private enterprise or donors? 

Mr. Boscu. Yes. 
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Mr. Seartes. That, sir, I do not know. I do not know that at all. 
I presume that it is possible, and I imagine there are also possibilities 
in a lease purchase arrangement of some » sort. 

Mr. Boscu. All right. 

Mr. Youne. Has this plan that you have explained been accepted so 
far, or is this pretty much theory right now? 

Mr. Searves. Well, it is theory insofar as this particular plan was a 
proposal based generally on the comprehensive plan proposals for 
this part of Washington, and submitted to us as what they call a 
schematic proposal, a general idea proposal by the firm of Webb & 
Knapp in New York, as being that this land be sold to no one else 
for a period of a year, while they endeavored to see if they could come 
up with a plan which would satisfy the people of Washington, the 
Planning Commission, and the District Commissioners, and so on. 
Such a memorandum of understanding without commitment was 
executed between our agency and the W ebb & Knapp firm, where- 
upon the first thing to be done was really to pull the details of this 
plan apart again. It was to get into the details, matters of test boring, 
and the design of these important throughways and the location of the 
plaza which is to be the major cultural center proposed in this plan, as 
a bell cow to bring people into Southwest Washington. 

Mr. Younes. Under this plan, would the construction firm then con- 
struct recreation centers and the theater and so on and so forth ? 

Mr. Srarves. He would construct some theaters of a private legiti- 
mate nature, but one of the points that this firm has raised is that he 
feels Washington could use more legitimate theaters. One structure 
that could not be constructed by private enterprise he says unless there 
was some donor or some gift would be the opera house and music hall. 
That might pay for itself once the facility had been constructed, but 
the funds for the construction of the facility could not come from 
private enterprise on a profit-type basis, apparently. 

Mr. Youne. You are hopeful that legislation, such as this, would 
make possible the appropriation of money for construction of that 
opera house; is that correct ? ; 

Mr. Searwes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youne. What would that cost, do you have any idea? 

Mr. Seances. I believe that it—I have no definite estimate, but as a 
preliminary talking-type estimate I have heard the figure of $25 
million for a combined facility. By that I mean a music hall and an 
opera house where symphony concerts and opera could both be held. 

Mr. Howetx. That would not include the convention hall? 

Mr. Seartes. I do not believe it would. I have heard the conven- 
tion hall might run 15 to 20 million dollars in addition, if constructed 
along modern lines. 

Mr. Younc. What would be the capacity in the convention hall? 

Mr. Seartes. Not less than 6,000, I believe is the proposal that I 
have heard, sir. 

Facilities which are very drastically needed in W ashington, and I 
believe they have been recognized by many scientific groups—— 

Mr. Younes. In other words, Congress or Washington would have a 
year to make up their mind w hether or not they want to buy this plan, 
is that more or less a correct statement ? 
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Mr. Searztes. Well, Washington has a year in which they can decide 
whether they want to buy the plan and the proposer of the plan, Mr. 
William Zeckendorf of the firm of Webb & Knapp has a year in which 
to perfect it and get it in a condition where he thinks it could be sold. 
It could consider all of the technical problems which enter into this 
area. such as subsoil conditions and the actual financing of it eco 
nomically feasible. 

Mr. Youne. I think that is all. 

Mr. Boscu.._Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Howe txt. Well, 1 remember you attended that dinner that Mr. 
Zeckendort gave and a number of Members of Congress were there, 
and it seems to me that he stressed at that time that this Federal 
participation for at least the funds for the theater-opera house setup, 
as a minimum, would be essential to his being able to work out the 
pl: un. 

In other words, I think that he said that it was the salt and pepper 
of the deal that would make it feasible and make it appealing and 
make it workable, and it is probably likely that unless something like 
that could be worked out that he would not be able to work out a plan 
and submit it and be willing to take it on. 

Mr. Searces. If he cannot do it, you say ? 

Mr. Howe t. Is it likely that, unless he gets the Federal assistance 
for the theater-opera house, he may not want to go into the other part ? 

Mr. Seartes. There is certainly a possibility that he might not, 
that.is true, sir. Of course, he was calling attention to the fact that 
public expenditures for this one building here which is the combined 
community facility of perhaps $40 million would generate at least 
$500 million worth of other construction in the entire area. 

Mr. Howetri. And conceivably, the Federal expenditure for that 
building would enhance the value of the land and the attractiveness 
for development of all of the remaining portion. And I believe some 
mention was made at that meeting of the increased ratables that 
would come forth from the development. So perhaps in the long 
run it would, as a long-range thing, be money the Federal Govern- 
ment or the District might recover in the long run. Although 
the District would directly recover it, it might make a lesser need for 
increased Federal appropriations to the District each year. 

Mr. Seartes. I don’t think that there is any question about that, 
Congressman. Actually, the cost of slum clearance, of removing 
blight, is actually the cost of acquiring the land and relocating the 
families, and so forth, when added up, against the value of the land 
producing after it is cleared and put together again. 

The more money that it produces in its new use, and its new slum- 
proof use, the less it actually costs the public. If something like this 
could increase the value of the land, the initial cost of redeve ‘lopment 
is down and also, as you say, the tax potential here increases very 
much. In fact, we estimate that if this were to be completed, and, 
of course, we are confident it will be, all of the way out here to the 
Mall and down to Fort McNair, that the increase in annual tax re- 
turns is between 4 and 5 million dollars a year. That is just the 
increment. Of course, that is about 10 times the present yield. 

Mr. Howe x. Of course, that would not be a net gain, would it? 
I mean there would be more investment for facilities, and so forth, 
and the District government has to install that. 
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Mr. Searces. I think it could be even termed a net gain, yes, sir. 

Experiences in the Pittsburgh Point project, which is completed 
or almost completed, indicates that it is areal net gain to the city. 

Mr. McCapr. Mr. Searles, you mentioned this Pittsburgh Point 
project. -That raises a question. You suggest that Federal expendi- 
ture for this opera house would encourage priv: ite mone Vy to come in 
and redeve lop this area. Do you have any comparable situations in 
other cities, cities of relative ly similar size, where an opera house or 
a public-meeting place of this sort has been built? Has that been 
a stimulating factor in slum clearance ? 

Mr. Seartes. Pittsburgh has one. I believe Chicago is contem- 
plating something like that in their new great Fort Dearborn project, 
which will be one of the greatest in the country. Of course, there 
is the New York Colosseum project, which has been discussed. That, 
however, is a meeting place. And the Metropolitan Opera was to be 
there. 

Mr. McCapr. Is there any place where there has been the experi- 
ence which this chart, and your presentation envisages, buil ling an 
opera house or meeting place of this kind? Has it effectively stimu- 
lated pr ivate slum clearance in other cities? 

Mr. Searues. Well, I think, in the actual stage where slum clearance 
has gone along, we only have about 2 or 3 projects which have been 
CO mple ‘ted. These projects take a long time, and the real stimulus to 

arrying them out began in 1949. The cities began getting going in 
sek 1950’s. And so, it is only in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 1 in Philadel- 
phia that we can see results of any redevelopment projects. 

I would say there were none ¢ omple ‘ted yet,.where we could actually 
prove that an opera house and auditorium had actually increased in 
doing redevelopment, the value of areas. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of cities are interested in moving into that field because they know 
that in the past the construction of opera houses has done much to 
improve the character of areas. 

Kansas City has had a very good experience with its large Munici- 


pal Stadium, sort of a combined building which takes care of many 


different types of functions and facilities. That worked out very 
well. ; 

The thinking behind the New York Colosseum, whether it should 
have been done under redevelopment powers or not, is something 
that I have nothing to say about. But the location of it, and so forth, 
is expected to have a very healthy influence on the entire area around 
Columbus Circle where it is being built. 

In Pittsburgh, in its second project, they are contemplating a cul- 
tural meeting house and convention-hall facility in its downtown area 
primarily based on the success of its first Golden Triangle project, 
where a large park on the point constructed by the State, I believe, 
made possible the rebuilding of the area all behind it. 

Mr. McCase. Has that rebuilding in other cities been commercial 
or residential ? 

Mr. Seartes. Well, the rebuilding in New York will be predomi- 
nantly residential, more of the area will be in residential than it is in 
other. 

Mr. McCase. You mentioned Kansas City and Pittsburgh. 
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Mr. Srarves. Kansas City Stadium was built 25 years ago, but the 
effect on the city as a whole and on the immediate neighborhood was 
a very healthy one. 

Mr. McCase. And the redevelopment here would be primarily resi- 
dential, as I understand it. 

Mr. Seartes. Yes, sir; the area from this throughway which cuts 
across at F Street and goes down to Fort McNair is entirely resi- 
dential, offering rentals all of the way from the lowest up to relatively 
high or higher upper middle income rentals. 

Mr. McCapr. You feel the other experiences justify this estimate ? 

Mr. Sreartes. Well, I would rely very heavily on the private capital 
which proposes to invest itself in this particular project. We feel 
that if there is that much interest, where there are sound dollars and 
cents being backed up, that we are inclined to think that that indicates 
that shrewder judges of the market than we are feel that this would 
work. 

Mr. Boscu. Now, Mr. Searles, being from New York, I do not know 
that any of the projects that have been built over a number of years— 
you know we have the City Center and we have the Triborough Sta- 
dium and the Metropolitan Opera, and many other places—and I 
dare say that over a number of years the fact that these particular 
projects are in the city of New York have not improved the sections 
in which they are located. 

As a matter of fact, most of them have gone down. I think that 
the truth of the situation is that last year, with the ballet performances, 
and what not, in the City Center, they have lost money. They did not 
make any money. 

I just wonder about whether the Government should go into a proj- 
ect of this type in order to attract private capital, and whether at- 
tempts should be made to try to. have private enterprise interest itself 
in such a project ? 

Mr. Srartes. Well, sir, I do not know; that is your judgment. One 
particular improvement in New York, which has been called to our at- 
tention quite frequently, was the improvement of the United Nations 
area; that the construction of that building, people have told us, made 
a large difference in the surrounding property values there. 

Mr. Granam. That was private enterprise ? 

Mr. Boscu. It was donated land. 

Mr. Grauam. Are you interested in the program of this bill or in a 
building ? ‘ 

Mr. Srartes. I am interested primarily in the building, sir; I am no 
expert on the program of the bill at all. . 

Mr. Granam. Then you are not in favor of any part of the bill ex- 
cept the creation of an opera house or some building to house this en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. Srarves. And the relationship which exists in the bill between 
the overall housing and slum-clearance program and the construction 
of such facilities, sir. That is the only part of the bill on which I am 
qualified to testify. 

Mr. Granam. In other words, as far as the other parts of the pro- 
gram are concerned, you are not particularly interested other than the 
erection of the building? 

Mr. Srartes. Not in my official capacity ; no, sir. 

48356—54__3 
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Mr. Granam. Where are you relocating the people that are in the 
present so-called blighted area ? 

Mr. Srarzes. Most of them right in the city of Washington. Very 
few are going out beyond the city limits of the District of Columbia. 
But they are going in all parts of Washington, depending upon their 
particular needs and, of course, on the avail: ibility of housing. When 
I say “their particular needs,” we are quite anxious that the families 
not be located at an inconvenient distance from their place of work. 
And they come out of here and spread all over town. And so if they 
work out in the Northeast section, they live out there. There is no one 
section. 

Mr. Granam. Are most of them employed ? 

Mr. Srarues. Yes, sir; most of them are employed. But, of course, 
in the case of some of the poorer families, they are not employed and 
they may be under welfare. 

Mr. Granam. Is it a low-income area ? 

Mr. me ARLES. Very much so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Grauam. How long does it take, based on your experience, for 
a redeveloped slum project to revert to a slum pr oject 7 

Mr. Srartes. Well, this of course is our first project. And we are 
most anxious that it never reverts. 

Mr. Granam. Well now, during the past 20 years, or so, there have 
been all sorts of projects built, some in the southwest, as I recall, is 
that not right ? 

Mr. Srarues. There is one, yes, sir, the James Creek Dwellings, 
which is a permanent project here. And there were a number of 
temporary structures built in and around which were presumed to be 
removed right after the war. But they were maintained because of 
the housing shortage. However, they are gradually being removed 
now. 

And the National Capital Housing Authority, under whose juris- 
diction those houses are, has a rather active program of getting rid 
of the temporary structures. 

Mr. Granam. Are there not quite a few of those brick apartment- 
type buildings that were built down there? 

Mr. Seartes. There are 256 public housing units, sir, and quite a 
number of another type of unit, which looks something like that. It 
is a low-income-type house which was built some years ago by a pri- 
vate organization called the Washington Sanitary Housing Corpora- 
tion. But they have since been sold as cooperatives to individual 
owners. 

Mr. Granam. Well, those certainly are not a thing of beauty, are 
they ? 

Mr. Seartes. The actual James Creek Dwellings, the 256 perma- 
nent units operated by the National Capital Housing Authority, fit 
into this plan, and I believe they are good, standard, decent accom- 
modations. 

Mr. Granam. But some of the other houses in that area, in which 

the funds that were at least in part supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment, have deteriorated considerably, have they not? 

Mr. Seartes. Of the permanent ones, sir, I don’t know any per- 
manent housing in which the Federal Government sestitinasill in 
Southwest Washington that could be said to have deteriorated to the 
stage where it was not good, other than normal wear and tear. But 
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those houses have not, I believe, been built more than 10 years ago. 
And I would say ney are in very good condition. There are houses 
in bad condition, but I don’t believe the Federal Government partici- 
pated in any except the temporary housing which is made out of 
wood, or a temporary material; and it is in the process of removal. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Are you going to relocate the same people back into 
that area? 

Mr. Searues. They have a priority in getting back in. But obvi- 
ously, the area goes through a stage where it is cleared, and there 
is no housing there, and then the new housing has to be constructed. 
And during that period, we try to have the first move of that family 
a satisfactory move for them. Experience has been, in other projects, 
in other cities, and other relocations, that once they get settled in a 
ood, decent house, that fits their needs, they don’t come back to the 
same area again. It means another move. We try to make the first 
move satisfactory. ; 

Mr. Granam. Do they, in any way, encourage the deterioration of 
other localities to which they are moved ¢ 

Mr. Searues. No, sir; I don’t believe they do, unless they get into 
crowded up structures. And that, of course, would be taken care of 
by a housing code. 

Now, as far as our families who move from this area B down here, 
the ones that our agency dislocates, we keep after them very closely to 
see that they don’t go into this doubling-up condition, and to see that 
they do move into decent, safe, and sanitary housing, and housing 
which they can afford. 

Of the first 125 families, we have only lost 4 of them, but we don’t 
know where they went. We have traced them through the post office, 
and any other way, to see that they are anchored down. 

Mr. GrawamM. Are the type of people that will then be relocated 
back in that area the type that would have the urgent need for the 
opera and these various ballet dances, and what have you? 

Mr. Seartes. Well. sir, that would be decent housing for middle 
income families. And I think there would certainly be a sprinkling 
of opera and music lovers. Because even in the slums and even in 
the lowest income area, you would find stray high incomes here and 
there, and people with finer cultural tastes, and some decent housing, 
even in the worst slums. 

Mr. Grauam. I notice they all have a television aerial. 

Mr. Searves. Well a lot of them do. But I might say that down 
in this slum area, sir, there are only about 40 percent of the houses 
that do not have any electricity; and so that they would not get much 
good out of a television aerial. And many of the others do. 

It is my understanding that this is not only a cityw ide facility, but a 
national facility. 

Mr. Grauam. That is all. 

Mr. Boscu. Are there any further questions ? 

Allright. Thank you very much, Mr. Searles. 

Mr. Seartes. Thank you. 

Mr. Bosc. The next witness scheduled is Congressman Javits. 
The committee is informed that he is on his way over. Until he 
arrives the committee will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Thereupon, a short recess was taken.) 
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Mr. Boscu. The hearing will please come to order. 
lhe next witness is our colleague, Congressman Javits. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to the committee for 
accomodating me in this way, and I was out making a speech this 
morning at a housing conference. I did not realize that the commit- 
tee had accelerated its activities somewhat. 

My colleague Mr. Howell says that it is because people kept within 
their time limits, and I shall try to keep within mine. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear in favor of legislation by this committee 
along the lines generally outlined in the various House bills which 
are pending, including my own, which is H. R. 5330, and Mr. Howell’s, 
with which the committee is well acquainted, all having the same end 
‘point, to seek to get some concern by the Federal Government with 
assistance to the arts in the country, primarily the performing arts. 

Now, the differences between the bills are not too important except 
I would like to allude to one, because it will interest the subcommittee, 
if it has not been developed before. There has been a great emphasis 
on the war memorial idea, and that is naturally very attractive, 
located in Washington, which would be the theory of a structure 
around which the programs would be built. That is for example as a 
commission or what I call a United States Arts Foundation, which I 
think Mr. Howell calls some other title, which is not too material, 
and the idea of subvention and other Federal aid to music and theater 
ventures throughout the country. 

Now, the latter, which is the line along which I have worked since 
1949, I sponsored originally a bill for a national assembly to come up 
with a plan for this whole idea which was referred to the House Ad- 
ministration Committee and died there. 

That was originally the ANTA plan which had the support of 
the American National Theater and Academy. Since then they have 
had their own national assembly. But the fundamental point is that 
this idea of mine and theirs, and this line of thought is more along 
the pattern of the British Arts Council, which has been a very suc- 
cessful agency in Great Britain doing very much the same kinds of 
things which are contemplated by these bills, but doing them in terms 
of support and subvention to artistic ventures, sometimes even or- 
ganizing them itself, like the famous Sadler Wells Ballet Co., which is 
a company organized and financed by the British Arts Council, and 
at other times helping with some underwriting or guaranty as they 
do with the provincial theater. That is the theater in areas outside of 
London, me also in London itself, and I think the Old Vic Co. is an 
example of that. 

Now, that is a primary emphasis on that kind of operation which 
has been in England the result of their wartime experience, when as 
a morale factor, especially in bombed out areas, it was essential to in- 
troduce some government help in order to get music and art, and 
the theater going, and building up the morale of the people in those 
bombed out areas. 

Congressman Howell in his bill has pretty much offered all of the 
ideas, his three titles include not only Federal aid to the States, but 
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also the idea that I have suggested just a, as the one in which there 
has been considerable experience and the National War Memorial idea. 

My own bill is pretty much confined to the experience of the British 
Arts Council type of activity. 

I suggest that because I realize that in committee consideration there 
is always a question first of choosing a formula, and so I thought that 
I would spend just a minute in giving you the strengths of that par- 
ticular formula. 

I have done a lot of work on it and as adapted to the United States, 
it finds its greatest strength in the encouragement of college theater. 
There is a great deal of theater, and indeed of music and other forms 
of art which have been developed by the universities throughout the 
country. They are very seriously lac ‘king in technical help, and indeed 
in some modest funds help. Their efforts should be ve ry much more 
widely sent around in the States. They cannot do that. This is a 
pretty ready and immediate field for this kind of activity. Soastoa 
formula, I think the committee has either a synthesis of choices, that 
is, either a memorial, State aid, and the idea of Federal encourage- 
ment or it has a choice of one of these means. 

I would say that if the committee were not going to take them 
all and was choosing one, it would seem to me that F the greatest benefit 
would be attained by a scheme like the British Arts Council. It 
seems to me that would distribute the benefits of whatever was done 
the most widely throughout the country in the most grassroots way. 
A war memorial might easily be a structure without a soul. So I 
would hope that the committee would not go off on that particular 
proposition alone and feel that a war memorial, to wit, a struc- 
ture, was about all that needed to be done, because I feel that if you 
really want to encourage art in our country, and there are sound 
reasons for doing it, the way to do it is to get it down to the grassroots 
and get your help out into the country over all rather than alone a 
structure in Washington which will just add another house for 
performance which is ‘fine, and very useful, and will help, for example, 
the development plan of the Southwest, and so on, but I don’t think it 
is the sole big objective which is sought by this. type of legislation. 

Now, what is the objective and why do we seek it? I am sure my 
colleagues have explained, and I would just like to briefly summarize 
my own views on it. If these various forms of recreation and instruc- 
tion and the educational content is extremely important for the peo- 
ple of our country, could be attained in wide reaches of the country 
without some form of help from the Federal Government, then we 
would not be considering seriously any such measures. The fact is 
that this encouragement is vitally needed because there is a singular 
dearth, as you get out into the broad expanses of the aie y; there is 
a singular dearth in the art field. It is concentrated in New Y ‘ork, and 
a few cities like Chicago, like San Francisco, and maybe Los 
Angeles, and a few other places, but it has been dying off in the rest 
of the country at an alarming rate, and at a rate which I think is 
harmful to our national cultural pattern and hence is a proper area 
for the interposition of the Federal Government. 

In addition, we are almost unique in the world as a Government 
which has no part in any such activity. The great governments of 
the world, liberal or conservative, Great Britain, as you all know 
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is run by a conservative government that continues the effort just 
the same way as it was worked out during the war and by the Labor 
Party, and Turkey, for example, which is run by a conservative gov- 
ernment, and in whom we have great confidence—they have a national 
theater and a national-art effort. 

So have Sweden, Cuba, Egypt, Italy, and you can name almost any 
country except our own, and this is an ac cepted part of national life. 

In our country, we deal with the grim realities of war and spend 
enormous sums for defense, but somehow or other we do not seem to 
pay attention to the happier side of life which this represents, and I 
think it is high time that we should. 

Now, the cost is minimum. As the British Arts Council has shown, 
they do an enormous job, and Mr. Howell will correct me if I am 
incorrect, for something like a figure in the area of $4 million a year. 
Does that about check with your recollection ? 

Mr. 9 WwELL. I think so. 

Mr. Javits. It is a very modest sum because all of these perfor- 
mances : chi urge admission, and it is just the question of having some 
underwriting and some backing so that they can go on, and, of course, 

Sadler Wells has turned out to be one of the most “profitable properties 
around. 

Now, one final point that is very important tome. I am a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. There is an enormous propa- 
ganda weapon which the Russians are using against us, with the most 
telling effect, all over the world. They are posing, and getting away 
with it, as the people of culture, as juxtaposed to us who are painted to 
the world as the people who don’t care for culture. The Russians are 
doing an enormous job in that. They have sent traveling artists, 
violinists, pianists, whole ballet companies, theater companies, into the 
big world centers, and they have made an impression. Let us not 
kid ourselves on that. They have made a very distinct impression. 

You take the ordinary individual; not a deeply anti-Communist 
American, but some fellow who has got a different point of view from 
ours, and these Russians whom we say are a lot of barbarians, and we 
are convinced that they are, and indeed they are, turn the face to him 
of a polished ballet company, or a fine theater, and he kind of 
aunties. And he maybe says this is America’s propaganda, rather 
than what we know is the Russian propaganda. That is something 
we had better think about, and think about extremely seriously. 

In this field, particularly, the Russians are launching a big effort 
in the world, very recently. As you all have read in the papers, they 
have sent their ballet companies and other enterprises into London 
and Paris, and in South America and other big cities, and these are 
very skillful ambassadors. Let us not underestimate it or pooh-pooh 
it. 

So I would say, Mr. Chairman, that this committee is to be con- 
gratulated from the foreign policy point of view, for taking up a 
matter of this kind very seriously, at this particular time. We do not 
want to fight the Russians with the atom bomb, and we have got to 
defeat their effort to have communism take over the world with two 
other weapons—economic and cultural. We are not doing nearly 
what we should on the economic field, and many of us are working 
on that, but in the cultural field, we have not even touched it. I 
think it is extremely important, and I feel this kind of legis- 
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lation rates very serious consideration in the national interest, the 
fundamental interest on that ground. 

Mr. Chairman, I make bold to speak that way to the committee, be- 
cause I do not know whether anyone here has appeared from TF oreign 
Affairs, but this happens to be my particular experience, and par- 
ticular specialty, and I am tremendously impressed with the threat to 
us of what is going on. [t is subtle, but I assure you it has enormous 
impact, and in a real way it is very direct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I had no prepared statement, and I just had 
these few thoughts that I would like to leave with my colleagues, and 
if anyone has any questions that I can help with I will be more than 
elad to answer them. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Congressman Javits. You seem 
to have given quite a bit of consideration to this problem. What, in 
your opinion, would be the overall cost of the project of this type! 

Mr. Javits. I think that it could start in this country with $5 mil- 
lion. I think that you could really make a big and important effort, 
because, Mr. Chairman, this is leverage money, if I may use a banking 
wr business term. It is prying loose vast sums because it gives the 
impetus. In our country, you are not dealing with a question of 
charity. Most people are people happy to pay for matters of this 
kind. To get this thing off the ground is what is important. The 
prestige of the Federal Government is worth manifold times the sum 
that I have mentioned. I believe an optimum program could be 
started with $5 million. That is an opinion, and I have no analysis 
of facts to back it up, and I do not know whether it agrees with the 
opinions of my colleagues but in an order of magnitude, I should say 
that if someone else said 10 or even 15, and I said $5 million, you 
would still be dealing with a modest order of magnitude, which is 
what I had in mind in naming that figure. 

Mr. Youne. What would you be able to do with that $5 million? 
You mentioned foreign activities, and I think the USIA gets $75 
million or $80 million, and that is entirely too little for that agency, 
and I believe they do some of the same things that you are hoping that 
culture would be able to do vis-a-vis the Russians. 

Mr. Javirs. $5 million would enable you to get a program like this 
underway, and it would not enable you to send touring ballet com- 
panies and other artists abroad in the kind of m: jor sc ale effort that 
{ described, but the important thing as I see it is to get started on 
a program of this kind. I am confident that it will so prove its 
worth that we will be willing to back it up with what it takes to 
engage in particular projects. The figure that I have named would 
be a figure which would justify organizing a commission, such as Mr. 
Howell or I or any of these other bills suggest, and having them go to 
work on the promotion of the art life of our country. That would 
justify it and would enable it to start. From then on, if it had any 
specific projects, and I would hope that it did, they could justify them- 
selves either integrally, and let us remember this, there is an enormous 
amount of counterpart funds abroad which is locked up in various 
foreign countries, in Government currencies. This can be utilized, 
and we utilize it, for example, under the Fulbright educational 
program. 

My point in naming that figure, and it is a very modest figure, was 
as a figure which would be reasonable to get a program like this under- 
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way, and off the ground. Where it would go from there would depend 
upon what it could show that it could deliver. 

Mr. Youne. What would it be able to do in this country specifically ? 
You say it is designed for grassroots consumption, and apparently out 
of the big art centers like ‘New York and Los Angeles and the other 
areas. You know we have not been able to build the post offices for the 
last 14 or 15 years, and I can see some people throughout the country 
raising their eyebrows to see public art centers going up, if they can- 
not have a post office. 

Mr. Javirs. It is not any thought to put up any centers and the first 
thing I — was that an injunction against spending a lot of money 
solely for brick and mortar. Desirable as I think a great war memo- 
rial would be in Washington, as a national monument, I do not want 
to speak against that, but I only point out that the money, that. I feel 
that the money you could most profitably use is subvention, and back- 
ing and support for local art efforts now. As little as $50,000 can 
sometimes do an overall job in a whole State area as backing for efforts 
which are going on there now. Remember that the people are per- 
fectly willing to pay to see these performances, and you do not have 
to give them away, and so it is a question of the leverage money to 
enable a thing like this to get off the ground. 

I would rather make it modest, because I know that it would prove 
its way. I would rather do that than ask for an enormous sum right 
off before it has proven its way.: I think the sum that I have named 
would enable it to get started, and justify itself. 

Mr. Youne. You think once it took off it would be able to fly under 
its own power ? : 

Mr. Javirs. And if then it needed further support, it would com- 
mand it on what it was able to deliver. I think this would be enor- 
mous support in the country as soon as it showed what it accomplishes. 

Mr. Youne. Your bill, then, in other words, provides for the setting 
up of an organization which will work throughout the country, stimu- 
lating local development of culture; is that it? 

Mr. Javirs. So does Mr. Howell’s bill, and I want to emphasize that 
I am not here to speak against anything. I am entirely for. Mr. 
Howell’s bill has the same ‘thing i in one of his titles, and he offers us © 
other alternatives which I think is quite proper, but. I am only point- 
ing out that the minimum job on the most modest amount of money 
with the greatest leverage can be done in that way. 

Mr. Younc. Does your bill coincide with Mr. Howell’s bill in one 
respect ? 

Mr. Javits. In one of its titles. 

Mr. Youne. I had difficulty in interpreting part of it. 

Mr. Javirs. May I just answer that question by saying that I believe 
it is title 2 of Mr. Howell’s bill and my whole bill. They are parallel 
in their penny 

Mr. Youna. I understand there are about 15 departments and agen- 
cies now that stimulate art in the Government, is that right, or are you 
familiar with present activities? 

Mr. Javirs. I am somewhat familiar with present activities but as 
far as I know none of them do what is intended to be done here in terms 
of art stimulation. 

For example, the fact that you have an agency which looks after 
getting murals for Federal Government buildings or the fact that you 
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have the Smithsonian Institution, which runs some museums, and I 
believe also superintends the National Gallery of Art—these are not 
the aspects of the national cultural life which are sought to be reached 
by this legislation. I am not here to make a case for taking those 
away from those agencies and concentrating them in some overall 
arts foundation. I ‘think that that is something that you gentlemen 
should properly consider, but I think that the effort which I am here 
to advocate has not yet been made in our countr y. It has been made 
in many other countries. In fact, I believe practically every other 
major country has done it except our own. 

Mr. Youna. You feel, even as painful as the present appropriations 
bills are, that we would be justified in voting additional millions for 
this purpose? 

Mr. Javits. I do, because there is nothing absolute about appro- 
priations. You spent $100 billion a year to fight World War II, and 
we are spending $50 billion a year to fight the cold war and we can 
spend or we can afford to spend some millions in order to enh: ance 
life in our own country, and give us an even greater superiority over 


the Communist way of life. 


There is nothing absolute in this money. If the people are willing 
to pay for what they get, then they are entitled to get the things they 
are willing to pay for. We are not cer tainly—if we were not in 
World War II, we are not now at the saturation point in that respect. 
We are doing our best to keep expenses down, but we are still spending 
money for desirable things. We are spending $1 billion or more to 
stabilize farm prices, and we are still building roads and bridges, and 
dredging harbors, and probably lots of other things which are a lot 
less important. 

-Mr. Boscu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Congressman Javits, why do we have to subsidize a proposition ? 
If as you say they can ‘carry on under their own power, why has it 
not happened up to now? Can you venture an opinion on that? 

Mr. Javits. I do not say that they can carry on under their own 
power. On the contrary, I point out that unless it is stimulated, it 
has been receding and not progressing. The fact is that this kind of 
art development has been retrogressing in the country because it is 
not buyable commercially, and this kind of a program will enable it to 
get greater public acceptance, and at the same tiie back it up with 
the little money which is the margin between success and failure. 

You are not building steel mills in this. The amounts required are 
not great, and yet they are indispensable. It is a fact that this kind 


-of art development in our country has been ee and not progress- 


ing. More and more it has been closing down, and less and less areas 
are being reached, rather than just exactly the other way. 

Mr. Youne. What do you mean, that the art areas have been clos- 
ing down, even in places like New York? 

Mr. Javits. No; I said in the taking the country, and taking the 
broad reaches of the country, you have less and less theater, and less 
and less music, and you are getting it more on television and the radio 
and moving pictures that is per fectly true, but there is as yet, we have 
found in terms of human experience and educational value, no sub- 
stitute for going to the theater, and the concert, and the cultural 

values which that brings, and the cultural interests which it brings. It 
is more than entertainment, then. I am not decrying the power of 
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television and radio, but the quottient of more than entertainment is 
not yet ~ ained, unless you get the live contact. 

Mr. Youne. Is this sort of a pump priming plan, in your opinion? 

Mr. Javits. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youna. You feel that once the habit has been established, 
the theater is going, it will be self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Javits. I think there is a very good chance of that. Iam sure it 
has been pointed out to you in this hearing, or if it has not it should 
be, that you have an enormous number of trained people in these 
fields, and many, many fall by the wayside, because there is no em- 
ployment for their talents. This is a way in which to keep people 
in the field usefully employed, and a pump priming device for the 
purpose of reestab lishing these art forms in the country, which ] 
think very sadly needs to be done. 

Mr. Howe. In your opening statement, as I interpreted it, it is 
your feeling that the most value and the most good could be done by 
the legislative approach that you have proposed here, in a certain 
area. As I also gather, you are not suggesting that some of these 
other things should not be considered, but that you just think that 
that is the first and prime approach that might do the most good; 
is that your thought? 

Mr. Javits. I would rather take the latter part of your statement, 
and I think that that would do the most good. I am not, as I say, 
decrying any of these other bills, and on the contrary, I would like. to 
see a war memorial built. 

Mr. Howe. You can see perhaps the y value of tying in the national 
theater opera house with the southwest Washington development? 

Mr. Javirs. Perfectly, yes. 

I would say this; it seems to me if you wanted that, and you wanted 
it to be successful, you would almost have to tie it with the rest of 
your bill in order to keep it vital. You could not just depend upon 
the fact that the Metropolitan Opera would come down from New 
York a couple of night a season and do the job for you. 

Mr. Howext. And you have confined your approach mostly to the 
performing arts, where I have taken in all the so-called fine arts, 
which while you are not suggesting it, you would not be opposed to 
some stimulation of them, too? . 

Mr. Javits. On the contrary, the British Arts Council does exactly 
that, and it deals with the whole range of arts, as you have dealt with 
it in your bill. 

Mr. Howe t. I think that you show a very fine understanding and 
concept, and you talk very intelligently about it, as you usu: lly do, 
and I think that your statement has been very helpful to us. In your 
concept, would part of the money be used, as an example, if we wanted 
to send some accomplished American ballet company to perform in 
Europe, and it might be that the Federal Government would meet 
a slight deficit to make up what they might not take in over what it 
would cost for the whole operation? Would that be one thing that 
might be done? 

Mr. Javits. If the money could be spared, and remember, I have 
named a very minimum sum, and I think you know why I name it, be- 
cause we want this done and we are confident it will prove itself, and 
therefore a minimum sum will get us further than asking for a great 
deal of money to begin with. 
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So my point is that; yes; if the money Is available within that 
context. I would be all for doing that right off. I rather believe, how- 
ever, that with that minimum you woul d encourage perhaps new ballet 
efforts, and new small companies to be organized, ‘which hay ing proved 
their worth, would be desirable to be sent abroad. But I would cer 
tainly feel that there is a lot more urgency about this now in view of 
the Russian drive in this field than there was when you and I began 
talking about it. mae 

Mr. Howe. I think that you brought that out very effectively, but 
it would seem to me that, as you suggest, wé are spending a fair amount 
of money for United States overseas programs; perhaps we should be 
spending more. I more or less thought that we could. But, if at a 
small price we could do some of the things that way that where if they 
did it directly, it would run into big money, cert: uinly that would not 
be out of the field of possibilities. 

Mr. Javits. Not.at all. If I were sitting on this committee, and I 
had the vote, I would not hesitate to vote five times what I have sug- 
cuested for it, because I know what it is worth. You are trying 
to attract our Government or at least we are, jointly, or all of us 
who are on these bills, into what is relatively a new field. Many people 
approach it with a rather skeptical eye, and I am so confident it will 
prove itself that I would rather make it modest, and attractive, than 
make the figure a formidable one. 

-Mr. Howext. I think that that is sensible. I have no other question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Granam. Congressman, isn’t there a serious question that might 
be raised regarding centralized dominance or control in artistic cul- 
tural fields? 

Mr. Javirs. I think there is a serious question that could be raised, 
but I think there are two answers to it. The type of administration 
set up in Mr. Howell’s bill, and mine, and these other bills, I think, 
quite effectively gets away from the pattern of either domination or 
political influence, and gets more into the pattern of the Smithsonian 
Institution Board of Trustees which has been quite suecessful. After 
all, that is sort of a pilot plant experiment for use in this field. 

In addition to that, we have the experience, the British experience, 
which is at least that is a country that is somewhat analogous to our 
own, we share a common language and a common tradition of govern- 
ment and of jurisprudence, and thereby, this form of organization 
which is suggested in Mr. Howell’s bill and my own, and these other 
bills, there, it seems, if there has been any ne! it certainly has 
not been in the field of either centralized dominance, or political 
interference. Somehow or other, the trustee approach of eminent 
citizens, distinguished in various fields concerned with the arts, very 
much like our own Smithsonian Institution organization, has gotten 
away from the difficulty, or the pitfalls of that kind. 

Mr. Granam. Of course, the Smithsonian is something that is not 
live. I was just wondering if there would not be the possibility for 
a particular ideology in which a particular administration might be- 
lieve being put before the public in sort of candy-coated form to per- 
petuate itself, or maybe ian of its programs and ideologies. 

Mr. Javits. That might be done, and it is possible. I think the form 
of organization suggested makes it improbable and I believe that 
the public sanction which is alw: ays the sanction in our country would 
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np hit it over the head. It seems to me that our experience on 
that score in this country makes it necessary to rely very heavily upon 
public acceptance, and that the public would react very strongly to 
any such effort, and besides which I believe that the way in which 
the organizational and administration is set up in these bills it is 
very unlikely. 

Mr. GraHam. Was not this subsidization of various arts undertaken 
during the New Deal to some extent, on PWA theaters and that sort 
of thing? 

Mr. Javrrs. There is a very great difference between what is sought 
here, and those efforts. Those efforts, in the first place, were directly 
governmental. Now, they were designed essentially for relief, and 
that is to take care of a situation which many people were not doing 
anything and give them an opportunity to keep or maintain their skills. 

Mr. Graram. Is not that sort of the basis of this, too? 

Mr. Javits. No, 1 do not think so. Here you are trying to engage in 
an affirmative cultural effort around the country where there is a 
dearth of cultural effort, backing up actions of that kind, which are 
taking place now. For example, my own allusion was to the colleges, 
many of which have theaters, and to local theater companies, as there 
are some very famous theater companies in the country, and in Dallas 
they have a very famous one. Those are places where artistic merit 
and other considerations will be primary, in addition to which you are 
divorcing the administration through the technique which has been 
employed in Mr. Howell’s bill and mine, from direct governmental 
control, through a board of trustees, and we have tried that in many 
fields. 

For example, Mr. Howell has given the instance of the National 
Science Foundation, and there is the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics, and all of the advisory committees in the health 
field. Somehow we have found by this experience that this technique 
does divorce the activity which is under its control from the politica] 
struggle. I believe it can be done similarly successfully in this case. 
I think it is very different from the WPA idea. 

Mr. Granam. You have mentioned the nationally subsidized con- 
trolled theaters, and academies, and so on, in Italy and France and 
England. Do you feel that they have had much to do with the present 
politic: al ideologies of those countries? 

Mr. Javrrs. I feel that they have been the finest expressions of those 
countries. You take any tourist who goes to France or to Italy, and 
he makes a beeline for the Comedie Francaise or the opera or La 
Scala, as fine a manifestation of the national life of that country as 
there is. 

May I just point out that with all the poverty and the recon- 
struction from war and real misery and devastation, France and 
Italy are still numbered in the lists of the free and as a matter of 
fact, there is less likelihood today than there was in 1947 and 1948 
that the Communist will get any real place there. Let us not forget 
that there were Communists in the French Cabinet a few short years 
ago, and even with all of France’s Cabinet difficulties, it is unthink- 
able today. 

So that is anything, I believe that the firming up of the national 
backbone which comes from seeing the best of your country in action 
of which these art manifestations are very definitely a part, can on 
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the contrary be said to be a very strong internal anti-Communist 
force, rather than a pro-Communist force. 

Mr. Grawam. Thank you. 

Mr. Boscu. Would you substitute this program for foreign aid ? 

Mr. Javits. I believe that I would no more substitute this program 
for the mutual security program than I would substitute this program 
for the Army and Navy. I consider the mutual security program 
to be 4 set as essential to the secur ity of our country as I do the Ar my 
and Navy. 

Mr. Granam. May I ask one more question? I notice in H. R. 9111 
on page 3, it does state that it is for the further development of the 
fine arts in time of war, and depression, and other national emer- 
gencies, and also to provide for employment. Therefore, to some 
exte nt, it might be compared to some of the programs that were initi- 
ated by the New Deal. 

Mr. Javits. I am afraid I will have to let Mr. Howell fight that one 
out himself. . 

Mr. Howetx.. That part was added, in the many things that we 
tried to accomplish in this bill, and it could conceivably be incidental 
assistance at least to our economy if we got into that kind of a period. 
It would be one way that whatever expenditure we might ever make 
for public works might be usefully used, but that is pretty much an 

incidental aspect of the bill. 

Mr. Boscx. Thank you very much, Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Granam. I have a communication in line with a telephone call 
from Representative Celler of the 11th District of New York who had 
to attend a meeting of the Committee on the Judiciary, and thus was 
unable to appear in person. He therefore has submitted his statement 
to me for inclusion in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE oF NEw YOrK 


There are those who recoil at the word “art” as though threatened by some 
strange, unnamed animal. Someone should tell them, to paraphrase an old 
adage, art is here to stay; someone should tell them that art is in the furniture 
they use, the clothes they wear, the homes they live in, the chairs they sit on. 
They are like the gentleman in the Moliere comedy who, much to his delightful 
surprise, discovered he was talking prose all his life. Like those who say, “it 
can’t be medicine, it tastes too good,” there are those who say, at some perform- 
ance or other, “it can’t be art, I enjoyed this too much.” Lest I be accused of 
oversimplifying the major problem of the development of interest in art, let me 
add that I am fully aware of the complexities in the approaches in developing 
wider and deeper appreciations of the meaning of art in our lives. Canons of 
judgment and taste are not established by governmental decree. But—and this 
is the crux of the matter—the facilities of government can be used not only to 
quicken responses but to feed the evident hunger of our people for participation 
in and appreciation of our cultural expression in every one of its manifold forms. 
There has been a mistaken impression that unlike the conspicucus examples of 
Great Britain and France, our National Government has given no attention to 
the encouragement of arts in the United States. It is amazing how large a 
segment of our population is unaware of the work already done by the National 
Government. Both friendly and hostile nations abroad seem to take peculiar 
pleasure in falsifying the picture of our national culture, accusing us ceaselessly 
of being a Nation of all belly and of no soul. 
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Yet it is true, as I said earlier, that the art forms have been given a multi- 
plicity of expression in not only how we dress, or the plates we eat from, or 
the houses we live in, or the clothes we wear, but have taken such a variety of 
turns in our pluralistic and diversified society, and spread so widely across the 
land as to give the lie to those who say otherwise. For this is a land avid 
for cultural expression. The National Government itself has recognized, 
through the National Gallery of Art, through the Freer Gallery of Art, through 
the National Collection of Fine Arts, through the Library of Congress, through 
the Smithsonian Institution, through the National Archives and Records (con- 
taining major source material for the history of the arts), through the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the art needs of the country. The Department of .the 
Interior, through its National Park Service and its Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
the Office of Information of the Department of Agriculture, through its motion 
picture service; the Federal Communications Commission, by setting aside 242 
television channels as nonprofit educational television stations, are all con- 
tributing in that direction. The Post Office Department and the General Services 
Administration have their divisions which are concerned with the expression 
of our national culture. The work of the State Department through the Smith- 
Mundt Act is better known. Less advertised is the work of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in disseminating art knowledge and in their training programs 
for the encouragement of art appreciation and participation for their personnel. 

I have capsuled this information omitting much of the detail (since I am 
sure you are familiar with it) so that I could emphasize the basic point I wish 
to make: That encouragement of the arts of the United States is very much in 
the tradition of the United States, that to seek further encouragement by the 
National Government is not a departure from tradition. To bring new tech- 
niques of encouragement in the fostering of the arts would be merely to take 
advantage of the basic principle established long ago by our Government. Wide- 
spread acknowledgment that both the tradition and the principle have long 
been a part of governmental operations would lead more easily to increased 
governmental activities in this vital area. 

I am aware that those who have supported and openly ‘advocated such in- 
creased activities have divided themselves into two camps; one camp adheres 
to retaining the avenues of encouragement we already have such as the Fine 
Arts Commission, and the national galleries, and the Library of Congress (par- 
ticularly its Music Division) and increasing its activities by means of coopera- 
tion with State and municipal operations. By increased activities they mean 
such acts as exchange of exhibitions, the lending or renting of books, records, 
pictures, manuscripts, and motion pictures to the secondary schools and colleges, 
a system of visiting lecturers, and so on. There are others, of which I count 
myself a member, who consider this approach inadequate. To this end, I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 5136, which is a companion bill to one introduced by 
Congressman Howell and others, which would provide for the establishment of 
a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. I think 
I can do no better than to quote frum the bill itself: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Commission is authorized and directed— 

“(1) to develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the promo- 
tion of, and for education in, the fine arts; 

“(2) to initiate and support both professional and amateur activities in all 
fields of the fine arts by making contracts or other arrangements (including 
grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) for the conduct of activities in the 
fine arts, and to appraise the impact of such activities upon the general welfare 
and the cultural development of the Nation; 

“(3) at the request of the head of any department, agency, or independent 
establishment of the Federal Government, or of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, to initiate and support specific fine-arts activities in 
connection with matters relating to the general welfare and the cultural develop- 
ment of the Nation by making contracts or other arrangements (including 
grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) for the conduct of such fine-arts 
activities ; 

“(4) to award, as provided in section 10 (4) scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships in the fine arts; 

“(5) to foster the interchange of fine-arts information among professional and 
amateur artists (both individuals and organizations) in the United States and 
those in foreign countries, and between the Federal Government and govern- 
ments of foreign countries ; 
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“(6) to evaluate fine-arts programs undertaken by agencies of the Federal 
Government, and to correlate the fine-arts program of the Commission with 
similar programs and activities undertaken by individuals and by public and 
priv: ite professional and amateur fine-arts groups; 

‘(7) to establish, maintain, and administer in the Nation’s Capit: il a theater 
and opera house to be known as the National War Memorial Theater and Opera 
House, to be constructed in accordance with section 10 (2) and used in the 
development of the fine arts as provided in section 10 (5) ; 

“(8) to employ artists and other personnel and generally to do such things 
and have such other powers as may be necessary to encourage the development 
of contemporary art and effect the widest distribution and cultivation of such 
art by professionals and amateurs alike; 

‘(9) to assist financially and otherwise in the preparation and presentation 
of professional and amateur fine-arts productions and programs which contrib- 
ute to the achievement of the purposes of this act and which are prepared and 
carried on by Federal, State, county, and municipal agencies and authorities, by 
accredited nonprofit colleges and universities, and by other nonprotit organiza- 
tions in the field of the fine arts; and 

‘(10) to establish such special commissions as the Commission may from time 
to time deem necessary for the purposes of this act. 

“(b) In exercising the authority and discharging the functions set forth in 
subsection (a) it shall be one of the objectives of the Commission to strengthen 
professional and amateur activities, study, and education in the fine arts, in- 
cluding independent work in the fine arts in all parts of the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, and to avoid undue concentration of such 
activities, study, and education.” 

The objection has been raised that the establishment of such a commission 
would overcentralize cultural activities and bring with it the threat of control. 
It is argued that the diversity of art and living is so great in the United States 
that the establishment of a national arts commission would tend to discourage 
developments indigenous to certain areas. A careful study of the bill will reveal 
that these have not been overlooked in the manner of the appointment of the 
members of the Commission. It will be noted that in making appointments, the 
President is requested to make selections so as to provide adequate representa- 
tion for the views of leaders in the fine arts in all areas of the Nation. The 
most striking weakness of those who argue against such a commission is the 
strange omission in all their discussions of the encouragement of the living arts 
such as the opera, the drama, and the dance. 

I call attention again to that provision in the bill, which seeks to set up in the 
Nation’s Capital a theater and opera house. We have no equivalent to, let us 
say, the Old Vic in London or the Comedie Francaise in Paris. It does not take 
much imagination to foresee the great impetus such a theater would give to the 
living arts throughout the country. I have dwelt in detail on this bill because 
I believe firmly that this bill provides the most workable and most rational ap- 
proach to a wider sponsorship of arts in our country. Any other approach would 
be piecemeal and patchwork. 

It is my hope that the committee will act favorably on the legislation to estab- 
lish an Arts Commission, now being considered at these hearings. It is interest- 
ing to note that similar legislation has been introduced in one form or another by 
Members of the House and the Senate since the 46th Congress. Such bills have 
been introduced at frequent intervals from 1877 up until the present. For the 
record, I include the list which the Library of Congress has prepared enumerating 
them. They speak eloquently of the hope, the awareness and the knowledge 
that the art nerves of our country are as vital to American growth as are her 
industrial centers. They speak eloquently, too, of the tradition in the United 
States that encouragement of the arts is fundamental to our very existence. 


(The list referred to is printed in this record beginning on p. 


Mr. Boscu. The committee will reconvene at 2 o’clock, at which 
time Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, chairman of the Committee on Government 
and Art of New York, will be the first witness. 

Mr. Howell, did you want to put something into the record # 

Mr. Hower. I offer this statement from Mr. Fall in support of the 

bill, and I would like to have it included in the record. 

Mr. Boscu. Without objection, we will insert it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF FREDERICK FALL, DIRECTOR AND CONDUCTOR OF THE DEPARTMEN' 
OF AGRICUTURE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, AND DIRECTOR, CAPITAL OPERA ASSOCI 
ATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


My name is Frederick Fall of 3403 M Street NW., Washington 7, D.C. I am 
conductor and director of the Department of Agriculture Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, D. C., which I founded early in 1949. This orchestra is a musica] 
group consisting of between 80 to 90 musicians who give three concerts each sea 
son at the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Auditorium, United States Department of 
Agriculture. One of the annual features is an opera performance in concert 
form. 

I am also conductor and artistic director of the recently formed Capital Opera 
Association, which is sponsored by the District of Columbia Recreation Depart 
ment. The initial performance of this group on May 11, 12, and 13 consisted of 
the operatic double bill, The Telephone and The Medium, by the American com- 
poser Gian-Carlo Menotti at the Roosevelt High School Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C. 

By background and training I am a professional musician. Born in Vienna, 
Austria, I held many leading conducting positions with German and Austrian 
opera companies and also conducted many of Europe’s leading symphony or- 
chestras. I was conductor in chief of the Vienna Volksoper from 1933 to 1937 
I came to the United States in 1937. I _conducted symphony concerts in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, and Dallas, and was for 4 years con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra in Tyler, Tex. At the same time I was also 
active in the music life of Dallas where I conducted operatic performances. 

In support of the bill which Congressman Charles R. Howell (Democrat, New 
Jersey) has sponsored H. R. 9111; and the similar or related bills which the 
Education and Labor Committee has under consideration I would like to make 
the following statement: 

Congressman Howell’s bill would establish a national arts program of great 
merit. It is clear that he has given lengthy consideration to the national art 
programs of European countries such as France, England, Italy, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Germany, Austria, Greece and Turkey, as well as to the art pro- 
grams of South American states such as Mexico, Brazil, and others. I can testify 
to this fact because, as an internetional musician, I have had intimate and 
firsthand knowledge of the fine arts programs of these countries. To a more 
modest extent than in Europe, and still within the framework of the American 
tradition, it seems to me that Congressman Howell has provided for the kind of 
program which has, for centuries, been part of the cultural tradition of Western 
Europe. 

We all realize that the cultural development in Europe has its historical rea- 
sons. However, the United States is now the leading power of the world’s free 
nations, and as sueh she must assert and provide leadership not only in the 
political field but in the cultural sphere as well. History has shown that a 
nation which provides leadership only in the political field while neglecting the 
cultural side will soon lose its importance and vanish into oblivion. We still 
live and thrive on ancient Greece’s cultural tradition. On the other hand, what 
is left of Genghis Khan’s vast empire but a faint memory in the textbooks of 
history? . 

It seems to me that one of the first things that we as people should engage in 
now that we have achieved the highest living standard the world has ever known 
is to take steps to diffuse good taste, not only in the field of what is generally 
called the fine arts, but also in other aspects of our life such as in the develop- 
ment of industrial design, improvement of the artistic qualities of everyday 
commodities and in the beautification of our public buildings and our cities. 
After all, American pioneers, as shown by The Index of American Design, had 
a fine artistic sense in their house furnishings and in the artifacts of everyday 
life. 

Congressman Howell's bill, it seems to me, shows a keen awareness of the 
principal basis to democracy : That the study of the arts should aim at the appre- 
ciation by all the people and that active concern with the arts and the artists 
should be stimulated in all of us. 

Continually, throughout his bill, Congressman Howell speaks of the professional 
artist as well as of the amateur. This seems to me a sound approach, for it 
seeks not only to help the professional artist, but it also endeavors to broaden 
popular support for the arts by encouraging anyone who wishes to participate in 
art activities. 
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Congressman Howell is doubtless aware that President Eisenhower is an ama- 
teur painter in his leisure time and that former President Truman was no mean 
pianist. Jefferson, the father of our Constitution, used to practice the violin as 
much as 3 hours daily. This is just a sample of the many important personali- 
ties who found relaxation from the terrific burden of their jobs by practicing 
an art in their leisure time. 

The use of leisure time has become a major problem in our abundant economy, 
and vet, most of our people are unprepared for the free hours which are theirs. 
The inability of our people to use leisure time intelligently and effectively is one 
of the major causes of crime and delinquency and of many serious psychological 
disorders. Participation in an art activity is one of the most creative uses to 
which leisure time can be devoted, and recreational leaders—recognizing this 
fact—have, in recent years, turned increasingly to the use of the arts as a recrea- 
tional activity for all age groups from preschool children up to the oldest members 
of our society. 

It is being increasingly recognized that cultural progress of a community is not 
so much stimulated by the major musical events and concerts one can hear 
during a season, but by what the people do themselves in the field. It is the 
so-called sandlot activities—the amateur orchestras, small opera companies, 
chamber music, and choral groups—which make the lasting contribution and put 
the ultimate seal on the musical standards of a community, because they build 
a permanent identification with music in those people who try their hands at it. 
Music becomes an important part of their lives and, by actively participating in 
one of the noblest and most beautiful arts which mankind has developed, they 
will become better citizens, better men. And yet, as Arthur Judson, eminent 
concert manager pointed out, there is “scarcely a community in the United 
States (which) has taken care to see that these opportunities (to participate 
actively in music) continue to be available for those who have finished school. 
Yet the largest and most loyal audience is composed of those who have come to 
know something about music from the inside. We must enlarge and solidify 
this audience.” 

Congressman Howell’s bill is, in my opinion, the first realistic approach to the 
fine arts at the Federal level yet developed in our country. I wish to express 

my gratitude to him for his great proposal and especially for his recognition of 
the important role that participation by all of the people in the arts plays in 
the development of a sound and deeply rooted art movement. I therefore 
strongly endorse H. R. 9111. 


Mr. Boscn. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Thereupon at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
same day.) 
AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Boscn. The hearings will come to order. 
The next witness is Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government and Art. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD GOODRICH, CHAIRMAN, THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT AND ART, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Goopricu. The Commmittee on Government.and Art, of which 
I am chairman, was formed in 1948 to consider governmental activi- 
ties in the arts of architecture, painting, sculpture, graphic art, land- 
scape architecture, interior design, and the applied arts. The com- 
mittee consists of 3 delegates from each of 12 of the leading na- 
tional art organization, representing various fields and professions. 
Fuller information about the committee is given in the documents 
which I am submitting to the chairman. 

For the past year the committee’s time has been devoted to pre- 
paring a report on Federal art activities and agencies to be submitted 
to the President of the United States. This report has recently been 
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formally approved by all but 1 of the 12 participating organizations; 
and on May 17, 1954, it was submitted to the President. In accord- 
ance with a request to me from Representative Charles R. Howell, and 
a letter of June 2 to him from Gen. Wilton B. Persons, I am making 
copies of this report available to this subcommittee. I wish to add 
that the report has not yet been released publicly. 

The Committee on Government and Art is a voluntary organiza- 
tion, and because of the considerable time given to drafting our report, 
we have been unable, to my regret, to take formal action on H. R. 9111 
or other fine arts legislation pending in the Congress. Hence the 
opinions on such legislation expressed herein are personal and do not 
necessarily represent the opinions of the committee. However, on 
any relevant points covered by our report, I can speak as representing 
the committee. 

Our Federal Government, in the past and in the present, has been 
less actively concerned with the fine arts than that of almost any 
other major nation. In most European countries, agencies concerned 
with the fine arts are integral parts of government, often as part of 
the educational system. In the worst years of World War II, Great 
Britain formed the Arts Council of Great Britain. 

The United States today is one of the world centers of the fine arts, 
and there is greater creative activity in our country than at any time 
in our history. Yet our Federal Government gives little recognition 
to this important aspect of American life. 

This lack is especially crucial in the present state of world affairs. 
We are engaged in a worldwide ideological struggle. Our new pre- 
dominance in world affairs is based largely on material power, scien- 
tific and mechanical achievement, natural resources, and productive 
capacity. But America’s cultural achievements, past and present, 
are little known beyond our own boundaries. The relative failure of 
our Government to recognize the importance of the fine arts plays 
into the hands of anti-American and -antidemocratic propagandists 
throughout the world. 

Historically, the chief support of the fine arts in the United States 
has been private, using the word “private” to include not only in- 
dividuals but corporations, institutions, and foundations based on 
private capital. As the country has grown, States, counties, and 
municipalities have become more and more engaged in cultural activi- 
ties. I believe that in the foreseeable future the fine arts will continue 
to be supported chiefly from private sources; but that State and local 
governmental support will i increase ; and that the Federal Government 
will play a larger part than in the past. 

In the field of the plastic arts, there are certain essential activities 
which can be carried on.only by the Federal Government, or which 
can be carried on better by it than by other agencies; most of which, 
indeed, have been carried on since the birth of our Nation. The chief 
of these are: 

The construction of Federal buildings. 

Their decoration by mural painters, sculptors, designers, and crafts- 
men; and their exterior settings. 

Landscape architecture in national parks and parkways, and in 
other Federal projects. 

The city of Washington: its buildings, parks, monuments, and 
everall plan. 
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The procurement of movable works of art for use in Federal build- 
ings: Paintings, portraits, portrait sculpture, historical pictures, 
rints, and so forth. 

Pictorial records of military history.by and for the Armed Forces. 

The design of coins, medals, paper currency, and post age stamps. 

The maintenance and exhibition: of collections of it belonging to 
the Nation. 

International art exchanges: Exhibitions, information, and persons. 

Federal educational activities in art. 

The Committee on Government and Art believes that all these 
essential activities should be continued, and in certain cases increased. 
We believe that all such activities should be governed by the highest 
artistic standards, and should draw upon the best knowledge of the 
art world. We believe that governmental art policies should be guided 
by bodies which are free from political influence, which are pre- 
dominantly professional, which represent the best professional expe- 
rience, and which allow for diversity of viewpoints. We believe that 
in order to attain these standards, the art world should be given a 
voice in recommending the members of such bodies. There is pre- 
cedent for this in the National Science Foundation Act of 1950;.and 
I am glad to see that.H. R. 9111 also incorporates this principle. 

In my personal opinion, H. R. 9111 is the most comprehensive and 
considered measure on the fine arts that has been introduced in the 
Congress for many years. It is a thoroughgoing plan to promote the 
erowth and well-being of the arts in America, and to give them the 
position in our public life which they deserve. With its broad ob- 
jectives I am in thorough accord, and I believe that this opinion would 
be that of a large part of the art world. Particularly valuable are its 
realization of the importance of the fine arts in our nationl life, and 
in international relations; its emphasis on high artistic standards; its 
provisions for represent: ition of the various artistic professions on all 
governing bodies, and for their nomination by organizations in the 
various fields. Certain details of its proposed organization and 
methods are debatable, in my opinion; but in presenting the follow- 
ing criticisms of them, I am not questioning the main purposes of the 
bill. 

A fundamental question is that of the fine-arts functions estab- 
lished by the bill for the Federal Government. Are they such as the 
Federal Government can carry on better than State or local govern- 
ments, or nonprofit institutions? The bill provides very broad fune- 
tions for the American National War Memorial Arts Commission, 
and for the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Some of 
these functions duplicate those of existing State and local govern- 
ments and institutions. I believe that these respective areas should be 
more clearly defined. 

As an example: There are many communities, and even whole 
States and regions, where fine-arts facilities are entirely inadequate; 
and these areas are those least able to supply the deficiency. To assist 
these States and communities to assess their fine-arts needs and re- 
sources, and to plan and initiate programs, would seem to be a func- 
tion belonging properly to the Federal Government, and a very 

valuable function. But is the continuing Federal support of such 
programs desirable, or indeed possible? ‘In the long run, State and 
local fine-arts activities must depend on State and local support. 
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H. R. 9111 includes admirable provisions for such Federal assist- 
ance, but I question whether it makes clear enough distinctions 
between Federal and non-Federal fine-arts functions. 

Another question is whether the bill places too much centralized 
power in the hands of relatively. few bodies and individuals. The 
proposed power is that of the purse-strings, limited to 50 percent 
assistance in the case of non-Federal programs; but in a field as under- 
financed as the fine arts, this can amount to a considerable power. I 
question whether the bill in its present form provides adequate safe- 
guards against possible overcentralization of power. 

Title I gives broad powers to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in administering grants to States for fine-arts programs. 
It provides that the Secretary shall regularly consult with the Amer- 
ican National War Memorial Arts Commission ; ; but it does not further 
define the relation between the Secretary and the Commission. It does 
not, for example, specify that the various divisional committees should 
be consulted about programs in their respective fields. In my opin- 
ion, the authority to make such grants should be subject to consulta- 
tion with such committees, qualified in their respective fields of the 
fine arts. 

As a matter of fact, is there not a certain amount of overlapping 
and duplication between the functions of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and of the American National War Memo- 
rial Arts Commission? These two more or less parallel authorities 
seem unnecessary and inefficient. Is there any reason why the grants 
to States should not be handled by the Commission? In this way, 
expert judgment on the merits of fine-arts projects, whether Federal, 
State, or local, could be made available. 

Regarding the makeup of the American National War Memorial 
Arts “Commission (sec. 202), half of its members are Government 
officials, serving ex officio, and only a few of these are definitely con- 
cerned with the fine arts. I question whether so large a proportion 
of ex officio members is necessary or desirable. 

Regarding the appointive members of the Commission, 6 of the 24 
would be drawn from the fields of the fine arts, education, and recrea- 
‘tion for children. I believe that this gives too much emphasis to one 
special aspect of the fine arts which normally would be covered 
adequately. 

The pr inciple of recommendation of appointive members by various 
fine arts organizations (pp. 16-17) is excellent; but I suggest, instead 
of all members in all fi ais being recommended by all the organiza- 
tions, that the members representing each of the eight divisions should 
be recommended by the organizations in their respective fields. 

I am opposed to the provision (p. 18) that not more than 13 of the 
appointive members shall belong to the same political party. I do not 


believe that membership in any political party should enter into their. 


appointment. 

egarding the divisional committees and the appointment to them 
of nonmembers of the Commission (sec. 208), I believe that the organi- 
zations which would recommend such members should be specified. 


There are so many fine arts organizations representing special or local 


interests that the only way of securing recommendations free from 
partisanship and special interests would be to specify the leading 
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national organizations in each field. If this to too much detail to in- 
corporate in the bill itself, at least the principle involved could be 
stated. 

-The foregoing applies also to the appointment of members of 
special commissions (sec. 209). = 

Regarding the proposed changes in the Commission of Fine Arts 
(sec. 301), the report of the Committee on Government and Art 
recommends that the Commission be enlarged by adding one more 
representative each of the arts of painting, sculpture, graphic art, and 
interior design, and that all members be recommended for nomina- 
tion by specified national organizations in their particular fields, but 
that the Commission’s present functions should be continued, with a 
few changes. The Committee on Government and Art believes that 
the Commission of Fine Arts has an important role in relation to the 
architectural and artistic character of the city of Washington; that it 
should be made up of qualified authorities in the fields of architecture 
and the related arts; and that it should retain its independent status. 

H. R. 9111 provides that the Commission’s functions be increased 
to include music, drama, dance, literature, poetry, motion pictures, 
ete., within the District of Columbia; that it be enlarged to 21 mem- 
bers, 11 of whom should represent the city of Washington, and 10 
should be drawn from the country at large; and that the 11 Wash- 
ington members should be recommended for nomination by about 60 
specified organizations in the District of Columbia, including fine arts 
organizations, but also many others relatively little concerned with 
the fine arts. 

Such a Commission concerned with all the arts within the District 
of Columbia would undoubtedly fulfill a valuable function, although 
the question arises whether it might duplicate the functions of the 
American National War Memorial Arts Commission. But it seems 
unquestionable to me that the proposed changes would endanger the 
important, function which the present Commission of Fine Arts ful- 
fills in relation to the architecture and allied arts of the city of Wash- 
ington. I do not believe that a Commission which attempts to cover 
all-the arts, and a majority of whose members are recommended for 
nomination by organizations most of which have no particular quali- 
fications in the field of architecture and the allied arts, would be 
competent to fulfill the functions of the present Commission of Fine 
Arts, I believe that the proposed Commission should be considered as 
a body with functions entirely distinct from that of the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

Also, there is no provision that the various fields of the fine arts 
shall be equally represented on the enlarged Commission. Certain 
popular arts might be heavily represented, and others less popular 
might be underrepresented, or not represented at all. 

Regarding the construction and architectural design of Federal 
buildings throughout the country, one of the most important art 
problems of the Government, the bill does not specify what would be 
the relation between the agencies responsible for such architectural 
activities, and the proposed Division of Architecture, et cetera (p. 26). 
Would the latter be advisory to such administrative agencies, and 
what would be the powers of each? I question whether the bill in its 
present form provides a realistic solution to this essential problem. 
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Section 304 authorizes appropriations to construct the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art, now operating as the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
The report of the Committee on Government and Art recommends the 
same, and that the National Collection of Fine Arts should become 
an active museum of contemporary art, and particularly American 
art. The same recommendation is made in the report to the Presi- 
dent by the Commission of Fine Arts in 1953. Almost every Euro- 
pean capital has its governmental museum of contemporary national 
art; our Nation has allotted our corresponding institution a few 
galleries in a scientific museum, with funds inadequate even to house 
its present valuable collections. 

Regarding section 306, on decorative art in Federal buildings, the 
report of the Committee on Government and Art is in full agreement 
with the main objectives of this section. The Committee believes that 
whenever appropriate, Federal and other public buildings should 
make use of the work of American mural painters, sculptors, de- 
signers and craftsmen. The report of the Commission of Fine Arts 
makes the same recommendation. In my personal opinion, most of 
the provisions of section 306 seem excellent. However, I personally 
question the provision that an active program for the decoration of 
public buildings be placed under the Director of the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art. In my opinion it is unrealistic to propose that both 
this program and that of the Gallery should be handled by the same 
individual and institution. Mural painting, architectural and monu- 
mental sculpture, and the decorative arts in general are a special 
branch of the plastic arts, distinct from the field of easel paintings, 
interior sculpture, water colors, drawings, prints, et cetera, with which 
a museum is chiefly concerned. These two essential functions could 
not. be combined with justice to both. The program for the decora- 
tion of public buildings should be related closely to Federal building 
and architectural programs. I suggest that the direction of this pro- 
gram be transferred to Division 6 of the American National War 
Memorial Arts Commission, that on painting and sculpture, et cetera, 
in consultation with Division 5, that on architecture, et cetera (p. 26). 

Regarding the provision for open competitions for decorative work 
(sec. "306 (d)). I believe that, in order to secure the best available 
talent, the bill should not rule out two other procedures : commissions 
awarded without competitions, and competitions in which artists are 
invited to compete and are paid for their designs. 


In closing may I repeat that in presenting the above criticisms and. 


suggestions, I am not questioning the main purposes of H. R. 9111, 
which I believe are vitally important for the good of our country and 
. its position in the world today. 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Howe. ? 

Mr. Hower. Later on we might want to get some more specific 
recommendations from you in trying to solve some of these things 
you pointed out, and we appreciate that kind of constructive criticism. 

I might add that we already have embodied in later drafts of the 
bill some valuable suggestions that you have made, and I think it is 
fine that you are here to give us the benefit of your further considered 
judgment. I appreciate your coming, and I hope that we can continue 
to benefit from your very sound suggestions. 
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I do not think I have 
time. 

Mr. Gooprtcu. I should like to turn over to the chairman the report 
of the Committee on Government and Art, which was requested by you, 
Mr. Howell 

Mr. Howetu. Very oul, 

Mr. Goopricu. Together with certain accompanying documents 
which give further information about the committee. And I would 
like to say that, as of the present, and, to repeat, as of the present, this 
report has not yet been released to the press, and in courtesy to the 
President I do not wish to have it released at the present time. I. 
intend, with the White House’s approval, to release it publicly in 2 
weeks or so to the press. 

Mr. Howett. We will keep it confidential until the time it is released 
by the President. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodrich. 

The next witness is Dr. Howard Hanson, president of the National 
Music Council. 


any specific questions to address to you at this 





STATEMENT OF DR. HOWARD HANSON, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
MUSIC COUNCIL, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, in 
presenting my statement in support of the Howell bill, H. R. 9111, I 
should first state that I am speaking primarily in my capacity as the 
president of the National Music Council, an organization representing 
45 national organizations working in the field of music and ine luding 
almost every type of musical interest, from that of the publisher, the 
instrument man:facturer, and the like, up—or perhaps I should say 
down—to the music educator, the composer, and performer, and even 
the highly rarefied atmosphere of the musicologist and the scholar. 

The. membership of the various organizations which form the Na- 
tional Music Council totals approximately a million individuals. 

(The membership list referred to is as follows :) 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- Music Publishers 

ing United States 
American Composers Alliance Music Publishers Protective Association 
American Guild of Organists Music Teachers National Association 
American Matthay Association National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors 
American Musicological Society National Association of Concert 
American Performing Rights Saciety, agers 

Inc. National 
American Society of Composers, Au- chants 


Association of the 


Man- 


Assoeiation of Music Mer- 


thors, and Publishers 
American Society of Piano Technicians 
American String Teachers Association 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
Broadcast Music, Ine. 
Composers-Authors Guild 
Delta Omicron 
Fellowship of American Composers 
Hymn Society of America 
League of Composers 
Leschetizky Association of America 
Mu Phi Epsilon 
Music Library Association 


National Association for Music Therapy 
National Association for Opera 
National Association of Piano Tuners 
National Association of Radio and Te le- 
vision Broadcasters 
National Association of 
Music 
National 
Dealers 
National 
Singing 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
National Guild of Community Music 
Schools 


Schools of 


Association of Sheet Music 


Association of Teachers of 
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National Guild of Piano Teachers Sigma Alpha Iota. 
National Music Camp Society for the Publication of American 
National Piano Manufacturers Asso- Music 

ciation of America Songwriters’ Protective Association 
Phi Beta United States Army, Navy, and Air 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) Force Bandmen’s Association 


Pi Kappa Lambda 


At the most recent meeting of the council in New York City, May 26, 
1954, the National Music Council adopted unanimously the ‘following 
resolution which, since it is not long, I should like to read, if I may: 

Whereas Congressman Howell and other distinguished Members of both 
Houses of Congress have evinced a laudable desire to encourage the arts; and 

Whereas the National Music Council desires to register its support of such ef- 
forts to the extent that support by the Government is nonpolitical, with emphasis 
on the local level; and 

Whereas in keeping with our cultural development, there should be a building 
in the Nation’s capital devoted to music: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Music Council supports the erection and mainte- 
nance by the Federal Government of a building devoted to music in Washington, 
D. C., in which symphony concerts, opera performances, and other musical works 


may be presented by qualified groups on a nondiscriminatory basis; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That financial support be given by the municipal, State, and the 
Federal Governments to approved local musical endeavors, such funds coming 
from the Federal Government to be met at least equally on a local or State basis; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That provision be made for a nonpolitical National Commission of 
the Arts in which the National Music Council and its member organizations shall 
have adequate representation. 

In my 30 years as director of the Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester I have attended and taken part in a number 
of discussions on Federal support of the fine arts, but never before 
have I seen such unanimity of opinion that some support of the fine 
arts by the Government is now urgently necessary. 

I shall speak for music, but this does not mean to amply that I do 
not recognize the importance of the other arts. 

Speaking for music, I should like to attempt to indicate very briefly 
why I believe this strong. conviction has developed. In the first place, 
the importance of music in American life in infinitely greater than it 
was 3 or 4 decades ago. In terms of economics, music is now a highly 
important industry “and a highly important profession comparing 
both in terms of manpower and money, with some of the greatest 

American industries. The decline of musical opportunities in my 
opinion, if it had taken place a century ago might have had a relatively 
minor effect on both the national culture and economy. Such a de- 
cline today would have devastating results both spiritually and 
economically. 

In education, for example, music today plays a part which could 
not have even been imagined 50 years ago. The public schools of the 
United States have developed a program for the participation of 
children in choruses, orchestras, and bands and other types of musical 
instruction which is not to my knowledge equalled in any European 
country. There is probably no college or university which does not 
include some kind of a music department and many of our State 
universities as well as private universities number among their de- 
partments professional schools of music equal in quality of instruction 
to the greatest conservatories of the old world. Radio and recordings 

carry serious as well as popular music into the remotest corners of 
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our country, offering one of the pleasantest forms of adult education. 

In short, we have ‘become, I believe, one of the most musical nations 
in the world. 

The distinguished members of this subcommittee may ask why, if 
the art has developed. so well without Federal aid, it now seems so 
urgently necessary for the art to secure Federal sup port. I should 
like to present some reasons which will at least partially explain my 

own point of view and that of the National Music Council. 

First, and ee most important, there is no focal point for 
music in the Nation either in terms of buildings or personnel. Euro- 
pean countries have their ministries of fine arts, their national opera 
houses, conservatories, arts councils, all under government subsidy. 
In Washington we do not have even one Government building where 
concerts, opera, or the like can be performed. The excellent National 
Symphony Orchestra, which I have had the privilege of conducting 
from time to time as a guest, has, for example, no home of its own 
but is fortunate to be able to borrow for its concerts the hall of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, which, in spite of Mr. Sto- 
kewski’s outburst on the subject of curtains and draperies, is still a 
beautiful hall but not particularly designed for music. ~ 

Even more serious is the fact that there is no commission nor agency 
in the Federal Government which can serve even as a small clearing 
house for information in the field of music. The Music Division of 
the Library of Congress renders a service to music in America far 
and above and beyond the call of duty, but there are limits beyond 
which one cannot impose upon good nature. 

I recall serving as a member ‘of the old Advisory Committee in the 
State Department in the days of the inter-American project, and I 
recall how enormously helpful it was to have even that small direct 
contact with the Government in the stimulation of the exchange of 
musical works and performances. And a few years ago I was a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to the International Conference of 
UNESCO in Paris, and there again the small help that we were able 
to have, 1 mean very devoted help, small in terms of numbers, from the 
UNESCO Relations Department of the State Department was enor- 
mously helpful, and without it we could have done nothing. 

At the same time, the amount of help available in contrast to that of 
our distinguished colleagues from our fellow countries abroad was, of 
course, as you know, very y small. 

In the field of foreign relations this need is critical. The musician, 
as a traveling minstrel, has throughout the ages been one of the most 
effective ambassadors without portfolio. The interchange of creative 
cultures has always been one of the most potent means of bringing 
nations together. Many foreign nations frankly use their art for what 
one might call beneficial propaganda—propaganda which you will 
agree, T am sure, is frequently extremely effective. In the United 
States, on the contrary, the lack of any centralized Government agency 
having to do with music renders us practically inoperative in this 
field. Asa result, we are pictured by our enemies as a Nation devoid 
of spiritual sensitivity—crassly material and lacking in any under- 
standing of cultural values, an opinion which I assure you gentlemen 
isn’t a complete representation of the status of the arts in this country 
at the present time, but which is unfortunately very, very easily as- 
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sumed abroad because we have-no channels through which we can 
present our ideas. 

Finally, and I come now to crass economics, there is one field of mu- 
sical profession which desperately needs Governmental assistance at 
the municipal and/or State and Federal levels. I refer to the main- 
tenance of our symphony orchestras, both great and small. The 
American symphony orchestra, which has developed a proficiency 
which, at its best, is not, I believe, equaled by any European orchestra, 
is today in real economic peril. The economic reasons are too involved 
to be presented in detail in a short time. They are, briefly, the drain- 
ing away of private support through high taxes on large incomes. In 
other words, the decline of the support of the we althy music patron, 
the mechanization of the performing of music through the record and 
tape so that the possibilities of employment of musicians has been 
drastically reduced, and the decline of the concert audience through 
the expansion of radio and television. 

It may be argued that one cannot by Government subsidy perpetu- 
ate the horse and buggy in an age of automobiles and airplanes. How- 
ever, this is not in any sense a parallel case. As far as I know, the 
horse is not needed to manufacture the automobile, while no form of 
record making has yet been perfected which does not require the ex- 
pert services of the performing musicians. In this case, if the horse 
goes we also lose the automobile. 

As an educator, I am particularly conscious of the urgency of this 
problem, and I speak with some degree of passion. We are constantly 
graduating talented young orchestral musicians with 4 to 6 years of 
post high school professional training who are going into orchestral 
positions which pay salaries which do not constitute a living wage. I 
know of several major orchestras with a 20-week season and ‘a $75-a- 
week minimum salary scale, a grand total of $1,500 a year. There 
are some patrons of orchestras who prefer to support their orchestras 
without governmental assistance. They are, of course, entitled to 
their belief, but I say that in any situation where a skilled performer 
is guaranteed a $1,500-a-year salary that orchestra is supported not 
by ‘philanthropists but by the idealism and devotion of the underpaid 
musician who serves them. 

No profession, however, can long preserve itself under such adverse 
economic conditions, and it seems entirely probable that the decline of 
the orchestral profession is imminent. This would, in-my opinion, 
be a major cultural tragedy, a tragedy which can be averted only by 
some form of governmental aid comparable to that which European 
musicians have been receiving from their governments since the birth 
of symphonic music. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity of testifying and I appre- 
‘ciate even more the interest of C ongressman Howell, Senator Lehman, 
and their associates in the Congress in the solving of these, to me, vital 
and pressing problems. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boscu. May I ask the gentleman to my left if he has any ques- 
tions? Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Hower. Dr. Hanson, we certainly appreciate your being here 
and giving us the benefit of your very intelligent analysis of the 
situation in your particular field, at least. 
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I certainly want to thank you, I know all of us do, for making this 
trip here and the interest you have shown in this piece of legislation. 

Do you have any particular suggestions to make as to any improve- 
ments, or are you thoroughly satisfied with it as it applies to your 
field ? 

Dr. Hanson. I have gone through the bill very carefully, and-so far 
as it concerns music, it seems to me to be admirably drawn up. 

I have no major criticisms. I am sure that it would be impossible 
to fully satisfy every musician, sculptor, architect, and so forth. But 
it seems to me to be an admirably drawn bill, and to hit at the basic 
problems, and very effectively. 

Mr. Howeixt. Thank you very much, Dr. Hanson. We appreciate 
very much your being here. 

Mr. Boscu. Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. McCase. No questions. 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Patrick Hayes. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK HAYES, PAST PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CONCERT MANAGERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I appear today in two capacities; first, 
as past president of the National Association of Concert Managers, an 
organization of local impresarios, sometimes called local concert man- 
agers, who in their various cities and towns throughout the 48 States 
present to the local public on a business basis the great artists, opera 
companies and symphonies of the day, taking the profit and paying 
taxes thereon, or sustaining the losses as the case may be. 

My first short statement is in that capacity. 

The nation of Turkey is the greatest little country in the Middle 
East. The headlines in last Saturday’s Evening Star read, on the 
banner headline: “United States Boosts Military Aid to Turkey; 
Speed Ordered on Half Billion Worth of Arms; Defense Alliance 
Involving Three Balkan Nations Is Formed.” Having Turkey on our 
side in these critical days is important. The move dramatized in these 
headlines is one of strength for our side. A half-billion dollars for 
arms for Turkey and not one citizen will blink or object at this step 
or at this amount of money to be expended. 

Just a few weeks ago there was another story in the New York 
Times about Turkey, a quite unwarlike story. It told the story of 
Turkey’s state opera, established in 1949, to which that government 
gives $750,000 a year, plus $350,000 a year to the Turkish philhar- 
monic, and about $150,000 a year to the Turkish National Conserva- 
tory. i 

Recently Turkey appropriated $3,300,000 for the building of a new 
opera house in Istanbul. Turkey’s heavy investment in music began 
with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, and has been continued by every Pres- 
ident since. 

Both of these stories strike my fancy as we enter these hearings this 
week on fine-arts legislation in the United States of America. The 
passage of 1 or more of the 16 bills now pending before Congress 
would lift the living arts to the level of dignity and strength now 
enjoyed by science and education, let alone the broad areas of our na- 
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tional life, commerce, labor, defense, health, and welfare, each repre- 
sented in the Cabinet of the President. 

This precious recognition on which I lay great stress will lead in 
turn to strength in dollars, for legislation without appropriation is 
like guns without ammunition. We are not sending empty shells to 
Turkey . We mean business. For all its preoccupation, with defense 
measures, Turkey means business in its cultural life. 

It appropriates for a new opera house in a major city, and gives 
money direct to the state opera and theater, to the symphony orches- 
tra, and to the conservatory of music. No evil results are reported. 
Music is the gainer. The cultural life of the nation is enriched. 

Two good arguments on the positive side of the proposed fine-arts 
bills grow out of the current saleniees to Turkey: Let me state both 
in the form of short stories. . 

One is captioned: “The Rooster and His Hens.” The other one is: 
“Guns and Culture.” 

Many of you know the old one about the rooster who strayed down 
the road from his own farm, and saw for the first time an ostrich 
egg. With eyes bulging, he rushed back to his farm, gathered up his 
flock of hens, and led them down the road to see this imposing sight, an 
ostrich egg. 

As the hens in turn popped their eyes at the sight, the rooster said: 
“Now, girls, I’m not complaining, but I just want you to see what is 
going on in other places.” 

My remarks about Turkey this afternoon are intended in just this 
manner. Here is a small country, astride the east-west cold-war 
powder keg, to which we are now rushing a half billion in arms, pay- 
ing attention to its culture in a realistic way. 

As for guns and culture, one would expect to hear the story of 
culture in “Turkey today in reverse, that because of the pressure of 
defense needs, and the threat of international tensions, Turkey’s 
annual program in support of the living arts was being postponed or 
suspended, to concentrate every dollar and the attention of every citi- 
zen on military matters. This is what we hear too often here, that we 
vannot afford money for the arts just now with the national budget 
not balanced, and heavy military commitments have top priority on 
every dollar. Little Turkey can have its guns and culture. 

Germany has this combination today, basic rehabilitation and over 
10 new opera houses built since 1945. 

England goes on space through the British Arts Council, subsidiz- 
ing the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and many other artistic organizations 
_in Great Britain, South American nations support the arts in similar 
fashion. Guns and culture for all except the United States, the ar- 
senal of the world. 

Having taken a look at the other fellow’s ostrich egg, and reconciled 
the guns and culture situation elsewhere, let us now turn to the strong- 
est single argument of all: What will it do for us here in our country 
to have a national program in the living arts, and a great music center 
here in the Nation’s Capital ? 

If you recognize the difference between an ugly weed in the field and 
a beautiful flower, you will easily comprehend the difference between 
an uneducated and untutored citizen and a cultured citizen. Which 
would you rather have around? If you were establishing a nation 
with which variety would you populate it? 
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During this coming week there are two vivid comparisons available 
to you. 

On Thursday, June 10, pay a visit to one of the slum areas that you 
have seen and heard so much about during recent weeks. You do not 
have to stop and knock on doors. Just walk by and take a good look. 

Then Wednesday night, go to Rock Creek Park, to the Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater to witness the beauty of the place, the happiness on 
the faces of the people there, as they witness a beautiful spectacle of 
color and imagination in the show called Dancing Waters, followed by 
the fun of the Mikado, by Gilbert and Sullivan. 

After that experience in contrasts, where would you place the em- 
phasis in our national life? On the side of education and culture? 

On Saturday you might visit the detention home, or whatever it is 
called, the place that has room for 20 or so children of delinquent 
parents, and usually houses a hundred or more. You saw the picture 
and story on this several weeks ago, 

Then with this fresh in your mind, go to the Watergate that night 
to see the opera Carmen, staged by a New York cast, directed by the 
Italian maestro Salmaggi. 

Another study in contrasts: In what direction will you encourage 
the life of the Nation? How much is a cultural program worth in 
the United States? How fast can we get one going, and develop it 
to its ultimate point ? 

I do not intend to portray a cultural program as a national cure-all, 
for it obviously is not. I do intend to draw sharp contrasts and help 
develop sharp and penetrating arguments for the situation as it will 
unfold during the next few days. 

This is serious business, these hearings on the fine arts bills. 

We are past the cocktail and tea talk, under the caption: “We 
should have an opera house, you know.” 

‘Practically everyone agrees that we should, and every one of the 
16 bills before Congress bears on this particular item. But we need 
far more than one building or group of buildings in Washington, 
D. C., or elsewhere. This is more than a real-estate question. We 
need a covered-wagon caravan of culture to cross the Nation to its 
utmost horizons. There is much to conquer. 

The Turks, let us remember, have a way of doing it. 

May I now offer a short statement in my capacity as chairman of 
the cultural development committee of the Washington Board of 
Trade. 

We want here in the Nation’s Capital a music hall—some call it an 
opera house. A great place for music is what is intended, to parallel 
what the National Gallery means to art. Its use becomes a matter of 
management and planning. 

In a city famous for its monuments and landmarks of history, and 
countless scenes of beauty, it is a serious omission that there is no 
national mecca of the fine arts here signifying the importance and 
recognition in our national life of the living arts of music and theater, 
notably the former. 

_ The music is here in bountiful quantity. The city is teeming with 
music. No national capital could ask for more, except in the opera 
division, and on the point of resident companies for opera and ballet; 
but in the area of symphony concerts, chamber music, performances 
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by visiting artists and organizations, outstanding choral perform- n 
ances, and university music, Washington, D. C., 1s truly a musical n 
. ; I 
city. 


Painting has the National Gallery of Art, the Corcoran and the 
Phillips Galleries. Shakespeare has his Folger Library. Legitimate 
theater has three active playhouses, the National, Shubert, and Arena t 
Stage. Symphony is identified with Constitution Hall, which serves : 
us well although it is identified as the national shrine of the patriotic 
society of the DAR, not as the national music center. - Opera and 
ballet have no place of four walls here. 

For the personal enjoyment of the people who live here, and the ; 
many thousands of visitors we have each year, and for the significance t 
that would accrue to music, the establishment in Washington of a ¢ 
music center is essential. It is long overdue. : 

It is easy to start an argument on this question of significance, and 
it is much too nice a day, so I will simply identify my side of any ( 
later argument by quoting Pierre Ghent, Washington city planner 
and land economist, who stated recently : 

This is a city of destiny, yet we continue to think of it almost as a one-horse 


country town and make plans accordingly. Such a viewpoint is not only 
parochial, it is nonsensical. 


Se oe SO 


In a nation that has grown up musically during the last 30 years, 
it is fitting and proper that in the capital city of that nation there 
be a national home for music. And it becomes important, as well 
as fitting and proper, when that capital city is a great one, even a | 
citv of destiny in the eyes of some of its citizens. 

What do we want in the Nation after we might secure the Wash- | 
ington music center? I aline myself with Mr. Howell, as I have : 
done many times before, in giving one answer, that what we want | 
is, first, né ational recognition of the importance of music and theater : 
in our national life. Science and education are riding high on this) | 
point of recognition, and the support that flows from it. The entire 
field of the humanities is lagging, which is a matter of great concern 
to our leading educators. 

The fine arts are but one area of the humanities, but by their very 
nature they are a dominant force in a civilized nation. There is every 
justification in history for the establislment at once of a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in our Government, with a Secretary of Fine Arts. 

I would go this far, although this particular development is not, : 
I repeat, a part of the Howell or other bills. With whatever admin- f 
istrative setup that emerges, what is essential is a program of activity 
and encouragement in the entire fine arts field in America. 

I would like to file with the committee copies of four texts of broad- 
casts which I have prepared and made on this subject during the past 
12 months under dates of July 26, 1953, August 9, 1953, November 1, 
1953, and the most recent, January 31, this year, all made over the 
good music station, WGMS, here in ‘Washington. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 
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BROADCAST BY PATRICK HAYES; RaAp1o STATION WGMS, Jury 26, 1953 


Good afternoon. The long-awaited report of the Commission of Fine Arts 
was released to the public last week. It represents over 2 years of work on 
the part of the members of the Commission, who were requested by former 
President Truman, on January 26, 1951, to make “a survey of the Govern- 
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' ) division, and on the point of resident companies for opera and ballet; 
but in the area of symphony concerts, chamber music, performances 
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‘m- ment’s activities in the field of art.” It is a thought-provoking document, 
ical not too‘long to read at one sitting, and it will stimulate much discussion 


throughout the country, not only for its subject matter, but for the omission 
from the report of national recommendations in the fields of drama, music, 
the and the dance. 
ate In the summary of testimony which accompanies the report it appears that 
ena the only testimony in the field of music was from Dr. Luther Ovans, Librarian 
of Congress, and Edward N. Waters, Assistant Chief of the Music Division of 


‘ves the Library of Congress, both highly competent authorities, but the only ones 
otic called from the entire national scene of music in America. None appear from 
and the worlds of drama, opera, dance. There are two significant recommendations 
of the Commission affecting music, and for this much gratitude. The first is 
that there be established in Washington a music center under the jurisdiction 
the of the Federal Government. The following language supports the recommenda- 
nce tion, quote: “The Commission feels that the Government would be justified in 
fa erecting a building in which opera, symphony concerts, and ballet can be per- 
; formed. Such a building could be erected and maintained by the Office of 
General Services, and arrangements could be made to lease the facilities to 
und professional organizations which might make use of the building. The Federal 
ANV Government has erected and maintained museums and other buildings to house 
ner and exhibit its collections of artistic, historical, and scientific value for the 
education and enlightenment of the people of this country. It would not be 
out of line with this policy for the Government to erect and maintain in Wash- 
orse ington a building for the performance and encouragement of music and for its 
only dissemination to people throughout the country by means of radio and tele- 
vision.” This recommendation establishes the matter of a music center in 
Washington -on the highest level of the Government. The Commission of Fine 
ars, Arts was established by act of Congress, approved May 17, 1910, and in the 
1ere general charge to the Commission it is stated: “The Commission shall also 
vel] advise generally upon questions of art when required to do so by the President, 
or by any committee of either House of Congress.” Thus, the work of this 

ma report, just released, was begun on Presidential request in January 1951. ; 
In the foreword to the report, the Commission says: “The President requested 
ishi- the Commission to conduct such a survey and to submit recommendations as 
ave to how such activities could be coordinated or further developed under normal 
. conditions and during periods of emergency induced by war.” Since the Com- 
ant mission is the Government’s official advisory body in the field of the arts, no 
ater stronger voice can be heard for a recommendation for the establishment of a 
this > music center, and this commentator is particularly grateful for the choice of 
tire : the words “music center,” rather than “opera house,” about which we have 
ern ; heard so much. But is a music center in W ashington, D. C., direly needed 
as it is, the limit of the recommendations of the Commission of Fine Arts? The 
| language in support of the proposed music center is strong enough to support 
rery ' a national program of many music centers in the geographical sections of our 
ery » farflung land. Yet not only is there no recommendation or mention o! such 
art- ) a national program, but a negative recommendation, stated twice in the first 
> 14 pages of the report, that the Government not establish a ministry or depart- 
rts. » ment of fine arts. On page 5 this paragraph appears: “Here we have had no 
not, > centralized control of art activities on the part of the Government such as 
nin- ) exists in many other countries. For that reason the Commission is opposed to 
vitv : efforts to create a ministry of fine arts or to combine in a single bureau art 
: > activities now carried on effectively in a number of Government agencies.” 
» Then, in recommending that the Commission itself remain as it is now consti- 
vad - _» tuted, with no change, the language appears: “The special role for which it 
past ; was created would be compromised and perhaps destroyed if it should be given 
r 1, ) large sums to administer in the manner of arts councils and ministriés of fine 
the i arts in other countries, where art is subsidized by governmental appropriations 
and there is a concentration of authority such as has not existed in this field 
' in the United States.” The Commission believes that such Government funds 
as are available for art activities should be disbursed by the official agencies 
» to which these activities have been entrusted.” Following this reasoning, the 
Commission would turn to the Library of Congress Music Division, for example, 
in matters of Government encouragement of musical activities. This leads to 
Arts » mention of the second recommendation concerning music in the report of the 
k on 3 Commission of Fine Arts. It is that “the Music Division of the Library of 
rmer * Congress, which offers facilities for giving competent advice to the Government 
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in the field of music, should be utilized by the Department of State in conne 
tion with sending abroad symphony orchestras, ballet, and other organizations 
for which Government funds might be available.” . 

No new objective is involved here, rather a suggestion of change in way 
and means. The State Department now has a division concerned with thes: 
very matters, and last summer arranged for the visit to Europe of Porgy and 
Bess and the New York City Ballet, for appearances at the Berlin Festiva! 
The Commission would have the Music Division of the Library of Congress do 
such things instead. Money is the root of such a program anyway, and it 
is a $64 question whether appropriations would be any easier to get via the 
Library of Congress or the Department of State, or is it such a question? I dd 
not know, but I see no net gain in this recommendation. Neither does Dr. Luther 
Evans, if I read correctly the gist of his testimony as it now appears in the report 
I quote: “As to the second question, Dr. Evans expressed doubt that the Library 
of Congress was the best agency to sponsor symphony orchestras on foreign 
tours, inasmuch as it reports only to Congress, to which it is responsible for 
its appropriations and its policies. He felt that some new agency whose solé 
purpose was the promotion of music might better serve as sponsor for such 
projects.” Dr. Evans goes on to say that if the responsibility were finally giver 
to the Library of Congress Music Division, the job would be done in the nationa! 
interest, provided the funds were provided. 

Thus I express surprise and unhappiness at the limited extent of the Com 
mission’s study and recommendations in the field of the living arts of music 
drama, and dance. The Commission does not cover this field adequately, op 
poses a Department of Fine Arts in the Government, and makes no mention of 
how these arts are to be encouraged in the second half of the 20th century, whic! 
many of us are convinced will be our cultural era in the United States. Some 
instrumentality is clearly needed, some focal point of high-level recognition and 
leadership in these art forms. A most serious question is posed here, and the 
answer must be found elsewhere, since it is not found in the Commission of 
Fine Arts, nor in the very structure of the Commission. 

The Commission today is made up of 7 members, 3 architects, 1 landscape 
architect, 1 painter, 1 sculptor, and 1 layman. No musician, no actor or the 
atrical producer, no dancer or choreographer is a member. The report itself 
says that during the last 42 years nearly 60 architects, landscape architects, 
sculptors, painters, and lay members interested in the fine arts have served 
the Commission. When one notes this, and reads the act of Congress which 
established the Commission, the question arises as to a definition of the simple 
term “fine arts.” Do drama, music, and dance still have a long way to go 
before being recognized in the terms “fine arts’? The act of Congress says this: 
“Tt shall be the duty of such Commission to advise upon the location of statues, 
fountains, and monuments in the public squares, streets, and parks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, amd upon the selection of models for statutes, fountains, and 
monuments, erected under the authority of the United States and upon the selec- 
tion of artists for the execution of the same.” There is no mention in the act, 
passed in 1910, of music, drama, and dance. This may be the rub. But four 
decades have passed during which we have seen a great advance in the living 
arts, arriving at a point in this decade where action is demanded. 

Much praise will be heard of the report of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and it is well deserved. The general recommendations, if carried out, will 
enhance greatly our cultural life. Here in Washington, we would not only gain 
a music center, but the many temporary buildings that mar the beauty of the 
city would be removed. The Washington press gave headline attention to this 
feature of the report, the removal of the “tempos” of World Wars I and II. 
Many excellent recommendations are made for the dissemination of information 
and educational opportunities in the field of the graphic arts. You will hear and 
read a great deal about these from other sources. This commentator could not 
help searching the report for the material bearing on the living arts, and the 
disappointment expressed must not be construed as applying to the report as a 
whole, nor that he is lacking in gratitude to the eminent gentlemen of the Com- 
mission, who serve without pay, and who are nationally known for their devo- 
tion to the arts. The omissions are what disturb one, in the act of Congress 
itself. and subsequently from the apparent purview of the Commission in un- 
dertaking the request of the President for the survey of the past 2 years. 

Such a survey does not occur every few years, and the present report can 
be expected to prevail for a long time as the guide post for the Government in the 
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neld of the fine arts. With the Commission on record opposing a Department of 
Fine Arts, or a national program in the fine arts, it is clear that those of us in- 
terested in music, drama, and dance will have to turn elsewhere for leadership, 
and I know of no such leadership except the proposed legislation of Congressman 
Charles Howell of New Jersey, which provides for just such: a National Arts 
Commission and a program of action within limits of policy and appropriations. 
We cannot stand still on the one hand, nor grow like Topsy on the other. ; 

I do not argue for “control” of the arts—far from it. The Department of Ag- 
riculture does not “control” our national agriculture. The Department of Com- 
merce does not “control” our national commerce. The Department of Labor does 
not “control” labor. These departments give the Nation the benefit of research, 
information, advice, necessary regulation to prevent abuses, and morale leader- 
ship in their fields. Thus I would construe the work of a Department of Fine 
Arts. A large body of interested and important citizens and organizations are 
on record as approving in principle the aims and objectives of the Howell bill, 
H. R. 5397, and the establishment of a Department of Fine Arts (which it hopes 
for). Itis certain that they will be heard from, and that the report of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts will not lie fallow on a shelf during the months and years 
to come. ; 





BROADCAST BY PATRICK HAYES, RAbIo STATION. WGMS, Avuecust 9, 1953 


Good afternoon. On June 16 this year in New York City, James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation of Musicians, AFL, called an unusual 
meeting. He invited the managers of the leading symphony orchestras of the 
country to meet with him to begin exploratory talks regarding national legisla- 
tion to establish a Federal Department of the Arts on a Cabinet level. Six mun- 
agers represented the larger group of 30, including John Edwards of Wasning- 
ton, Gedrge Judd of Boston, Alice Taylor of Los Angeles, Ralph Black of Buffalo, 
Boris Sokoloff of New York, and Lucy May Smith of Tulsa. Among his com- 
ments to the group, Mr. Pettrillo said: “We are looking ahead for the good of 
music and the arts, which are facing a sad plight at the present time. We must 
meet the situation as best we know how. Music and the arts must not die out in 
this country.” The management delegates agreed to sound out the opinions of 
symphony orchestra board members and hold another meeting with Mr. Petrillo in 
New York next January. The New York meeting in June was a month or more 
ahead of the release of the report to the president of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, which recommended, among other matters, a music center for Washington, 
D. C., but came out against the establishment of a Department of Fine Arts. 
This long talked about and very important subject has at last gotten to the top 
for discussion. The Commission of Fine Arts’ report is on the President’s desk. 
And the president of a powerful labor union has taken the initiative on his side 
of the question. 

Since my broadcast of 2 weeks ago, in which I reported extensively on the 
Commission’s report—and if any of you would like a copy of that broadcast I 
would be delighted to send you one in response to a postcard or note addressed to 
me here at the station, WGMS\—I have again heard the comment that there should 
not be a Department of Fine Arts in the Government because this would mean 
Federal control of music, dance, theater—the living arts. I can only repeat that 
this is like saying that there should not be a Department of Commerce, because 
this would mean Federal control of business ; there should not be a Department of 
Agriculture, because this would mean Federal control of agriculture—and so on 
through the entire Cabinet of our Government. Research, advice, important 
analysis, stimulation and encouragement to private initiative, regulation to avoid 
abuses: these are the roles played by the Cabinet departments in our national 
life, and such great service is all that I, for one, see as the function of a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

It would be no catch-all for the Nation’s music problems, and those of the 
theater and dance. Individuals in the big cities and small towns of America 
would still have to do their daily and yearly work. The building ef more music 
centers, in many cities and towns in addition to Washington, D. C., and the 
encouragement of programs of artistic activity are the essential needs. Mr. 
Petrillo thinks that music and the other arts are facing a sad plight at the 
present time. They certainly face a sad plight during the next two decades if 
something is not done importantly at the highest level of our Government, and 
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I do not believe there is any substitute or alternative source of the power ar 

influence that is needed. A great foundation, such as Ford or Rockefeller 
could step in and do great good, and this is much to be desired. It also would 
fulfill the requirement insisted upon by many that the responsibility for fur- 
thering the arts in America rests with private individuals and organizations; 
that it be their money that serves as the stimulating agent, not the taxpayer's 
money. No argument here. But the Department of Fine Arts still has its 
essential place alongside the sum total of private initiative in the arts in ar 

generation. And it does not mean Federal control. It does mean Federal e 

couragement, stimulation, and help: in the way that the Government serves 
and assists much of American business, science, agriculture, education, ye 

and health and welfare, all of it to the benefit of the individual citizen as the 
results show in our national life. 

It may be reaching too far too soon to dwell on the establishment of a sep 
rate Department of Fine Arts. There might well be set up in the beginning 4 
Division of Fine Arts within an existing agency—and Congressman Celler of 
New York submitted a bill to this effect 2 years ago. At that time he proposed 
it for the Department of the Interior, with an Under Secretary heading it uw 
Now we have a Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and it would 
be very logical to have a Fine Arts Division within the education branch of 
this Department, since so much of the actual work of the living arts is truly ed 
cational in character. So, the campaign is on. I’ve seen some very good edi- 
torials on the subject, and some letters to the editor, since the release of the 
report of the Commission of Fine Arts. More will surely follow, and out of 
the discussion of the issues, we can hope for some concrete results, and in th: 
not too distant future. 





BRoancast py Patrick Hayes, Raprio Station WGMS, Novemeer 1, 1953 


Good afternoon. Mr. Floyd G. Blair, president of the New York “Philhar 
monic-Symphony Society made his annual report to the society on October 20 
at Steinway Hall, at its annual meeting. Besides the usual figures of attend- 
ance, financial receipts from radio sponsorship and radio contributions to the 
New York Philharmonic, and other matters concerning the New York orchestra 
itself, Mr. Blair had two other very important matters on which he commented 
substantially. Mr. Blair stressed the importance of the symphony orchestra in 
the cultural life of this country, and of providing the proper physical environ- 
ment with adequate financial support, so that all such institutions might best 
serve their respective communities—here he means a proper music hall, and a 
secure subsidy from some source. Mr. Blair goes on to give some impressive 
statistics, that during the 1951-52 season, 6,227,227 individuals attended con- 
certs given by our 32 major symphony orchestras in the United States. It is 
estimated that 8 million listened to our smaller orchestras or attended com 
munity concerts and from 10 to 15 million people listen to the Sunday broad 
casts of the New York Philharmonic. Certainly, says Mr. Blair, and no one will 
_challenge him on the point, symphony orchestras are an integral part of th 
cultural life of America. Plaintively, then Mr. Blair goes on to say: “Yet ou 
great symphony orchestras move monotonously from one financial ¢risis to 
another, struggling constantly for continued existence.” I am intrigued by) 
the description “monotonously” as our orchestras move from one financial crisis 
to another. The years go by, and the budgets do get tighter, and crises occur 
Mr. Blair has been at it a long time—a devoted musical public servant, he is a 
long-time member of the philharmonic board, former treasurer, and now 
president. 

The procedure may induce a feeling of monotony, and a fresh financial breeze 
would make a lot of people happy, including Mr. Blair, but there is no eas) 
answer to the business of raising money for cultural and civie purposes. You 
organize, publicize, solicit your neighbor for a contribution, and keep everlast- 
ingly at it, year after year. Mr. Blair swallows hard as he discusses the 
possibility of Government subsidy, saying that difficult as the financial problems 
of our orchestras may be, they still should be met by each community which 
the orchestra serves and not solved by grants from Washington. There is 
an -overtone of monotony here, if I may say so without offense to Mr. Blair, 
whom I admire greatly, but it seems to me I have heard this before. Mr. Blair 
says that each community should do its job—he doesn’t say how—and that 
there be no grants from Washington. If he were a director of one of the big 
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airline companies, would he refuse to have his company accept Government 
subsidy? Would he have the Government close up our national parks, which 
serve the useful purpose of providing beauty to look upon when you take a 
vacation trip, and which cost the United States Government a lot of money each 
vear—money which represents a subsidy of your personal enjoyment of the 
scenery as a citizen? 1f Mr. Blair were a farmer, or a Texas cattleman, what 
would ‘his position be on Government aid’ Why isolate music and the arts from 
this area of possible help by Government grant’ 1 do not follow the logic, if 
there is logie in it. 

If each community can do the job—fine, but I do not think there is a handful 
of communities in the whole country able to do a full job, for lack of fuuds. 
A tremenodus speedup is ndicated throughout the country. We need a veritable 
TVA of the arts, which are progressing by chance and too slowly. What a 
few tens of millions of dollars could do is challenging to contemplate: the con- 
struction of a series of fine music centers in key regions of the country, the 
establishment of a program of the living arts to play and show in these centers, 
In the theatrical field, actor’s equity still reports close to 90 percent unemploy- 
meént of its members; last week there was a crisis meeting in New York of 
managers who came in from all over the country, just like the Texas and South- 
west cattlemen came to Washington, looking fur a program of action and help. 
Music, thankfully, is in‘a healthy condition, especially by comparison with the 
others. Yet Mr. Blair says no grants from Washington. Let theater die? 
Let music poke along, moving monotonously from one financial crisis to another? 
Mr. Blair can have it his way. I would vote for a subsidy of the living arts, 
by the Government of the United States, intelligently managed, and geared to 
help, not take over the artistic activities of the country. Yes, 1 for one would 
like to lose that monotony. 

Mr. Blair goes on to a point that comes as a surprise to me as one reader. 
He says, “There has been some discussion in a preliminary way of plans to 
establish a fine arts and music center here in New York. If such plans could 
be carried to a successful conclusion, New York City might well become the 
music center of the world and our own philharmonic-symphony orchestra the 
heart of it. In the carrying out of such a project, municipal, county, State, or 
perhaps even Federal aid of a special sort, would be acceptable and perhaps 
unavoidable. If such a center were established, it might well provide for out- 
door concerts during the summer. It also could make available to the orchestra 
facilities for concerts for the young people of New York whose lives could be 
profoundly influenced by an awakened interest in good music. It might well 
enable us to establish here in New York not only a summer school for musicians 
and conductors, but a year round center of magnificent proportions for the 
study of music, opera and the ballet. There would of course be special facilities 
for broadcasts, including perhaps the televising of orchestral performances, 
opera and the ballet. If such a center existed, the cultural life and aspirations 
of thousands of our citizens would be lifted to higher and higher levels. Pos- 
sibly one or more of the big foundations of the country will provide the funds 
needed to study the problem, outline what should be done and develop definite 
plans for the future.” 

I could not agree with anyone more. I wish New York City luck, as I do 
our own fair city, the Capital of the United States. If a foundation will do it, 
cheers. I would leave the door open for a program of Government subsidy too, 
to build and maintain, and particularly to insure a program. of activities in 
music, ballet, drama. Just in passing, here is a sample of what Washington, 
lL). C., is up against, not having a vote. Supposing there is a sampling of opinion 
by Congressmen. Money for a music center—in Washington? We need one 
here in New York, Mr. Congressman, or in Indianapolis, Dallas—you name 
the next 20 cities. This has happened before, when a grant for the National 
Symphony Orchestra has been sought. Cleveland and Cincinnati were heard 
from in no uncertain terms when the then Senator Burton wrote to ask what 
those orchestra associations thought about giving the Washington orchestra 
some financial assistance. If there is any loose musical money around, send 
it to Ohio. 

This dog-in-manger attitude points up the wisdom of a national program in 
the living arts. Let New York, Washington, and other key cities all have music 
centers, then everybody is happy, and the Nation is further along toward its 
cultural destiny. 

We have built our superb roads and highways with partial grants from 
Washington. Our national hospital program is booming, through the far-sighted 
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Hill-Burton Act of, yes, grants from Washington to match the local money to 
build or enlarge a hospital or hospitals. I say it is time for us to firm up our 
thinking, and get going—put the music center subsidy plan on the road. The 
first chance we will have will be sometime next January, when the Congress 
meets, and Congressman Howell of New Jersay will reintroduce his fine arts 
legislation, H. R. 5397, for its consideration. 





SPEECH BY PATRICK HAyers, CHAIRMAN, CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON Boarp oF TRADE, OVER RADIO SrTatIon WGMS, JANUARY 31, 1954 


Good afternoon, I think everyone will agree that a great victory will have 
been won for the arts when American business, big and little, goes all out for the 
arts in support and practice. By support, 1 mean contributions and artisti 
programs supported by appropriations by the boards of directors of corporations 
By practice, I mean the engagement of artists and musicians to perform. 

We are a capitalist country. Our business and production enterprises, with 
the cooperation of labor, account for everything that takes place that depends 
on the dollar; and everything from church and school to music and the other 
arts, as well as health, and the Government itself, depends on the dollar. The 
question is about to come to a head, with reference to subsidy for music and its 
sister arts: whether it should be public or nonpublic. “Public,” of course, means 
Federal, State, and city subsidy. ‘Nonpublic’ means any other dollars that can 
be found—from the large foundations, people of wealth, and from highly organ- 
ized sustaining fund campaigns such as we are about to launch this week for the 
National Symphony Orchestra in Washington, D. C. 

American business, and all those Who think in business terms, will presently 
be faced with this pointed question: Do I approve of Government subsidy fo 
the arts out of the taxes I pay? Or, would I rather make direct contributions 
to a local, State, and national arts fund? The answer must come soon, becauss 
the moment is coming soon when the fundamental problem of subsidy for musi 
must be solved. 

The equation is simple. Great music and the artists and organizations spon 
soring it need mor money. The costs of doing the business of music is high, like 
the costs of doing all other business. The ends do not meet. There is an inevi 
table deficit. The difference between income and cost must come from some 
where. In Europe the national governments make it up. Long ago, wealthy 
tamilies were the patrons. During the last 100 years in the United States, 
wealthy families were the source of subsidy to cover the deficit. During the last 
40 years or so the general public has become the principal source of subsidy 
through annual campaigns. Now the moment seems not far off when all this: 
gifts from wealthy families which are fewer in number, and contributions from 
the general public, will not be enough to cover the inevitable and increasing 
deficits. There will still be an increasing differencé between what is needed t 
maintain the quality of a symphony orcestra, an opera company, a ballet com 
pany, or a concert series, and the amount available and needed to operate with 
As penetrating an example as I can think of is the difference in the quality of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Co. without its grant from the British Arts Council—which 
‘ would force a smaller cast, smaller sets of scenery, and fewer of everything 
Or, imagine having to cut the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia Orcestras 
down to 75 players for lack of money. The money must be produced. It must 
come from somewhere. It must come from logical sources, from the business of 
America, or from the tax moneys of America. ; 

Action either way will have to take place on a basis of thorough understanding 
of the problem. Many of us who live close to artistic budgets understand it all 
too well. How encouraging it is then to read the short speech made recently 
to the Washington Board of Trade at a meeting to consider the overall problem 
of Washington business stability by Harold B. Wess, professor of business ad- 
ministration and retailing at the American University. Here are some of the 
highlights of Professor Wess’s speech: “Watch Washington Grow” should be 
the watchword for 1954. Washington has been losing population to the areas 
surrounding it. Washington is primarily a one-industry town: the Government 
of the United States. Washington, says Professor Wess, must be made a more 
attractive city in which people will remain, and not move to the suburbs, and 
Washington must accomplish a diversification of industry. The two problems 
are related. Professor Wess suggests that we start first with the things which 
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come naturally to a city like Washington. He thinks Washington is a natural 
to become the education and research center of the country, the publishing cen- 
ter, the art center, the graphic arts center. In many ways, Washington could 
become the Paris of America and Professor Wess says this with an exclama- 
tion point. As the Paris of America, Washington could attract millions of 
people from all parts of the country ; people who»will come here not as 1- or 2-day 
tourists, but as visitors over an extended period to enjoy its art, music, culture, 
the variety of nationals and their native culture, the joy arid inspiration of being 
in the midst of a city vibrant with world affairs. Yes, this speech was made by 
a business professor to the Washington Board of Trade recently. And it is the 
official current policy of the Board of Trade to pursue and exhaust every pos- 
sibility of bringing new and additional activities to our fair city. 

Washington as the art center of the country—even Washington as a good 
art center, one of the many, is a dream to contemplate. And businessmen are 
thinking about it. We have come a long way. ‘The next step is to accomplish 
an understanding of just what subsidy means, direct or indirect subsidy. It 
means that by pouring a little money into an arts program from 3 to 5 times 
that-much is produced in the flow of dollars, as well as the rich cultural gain 
that is accomplished. . 

Nearly a million dollars changes hands in Boston in the budget of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra alone. Each year the orchestra needs about $100,000 of 
subsidy to maintain this volume. That ratio is 9 to 1 in dollars produced by 
the art of music. 

The National Symphony Orchestra stimulates over half-a-million dollars of 
payroll and budget activities each year, and the investment of its sustaining 
fund of about half this amount is a good investment. The ratio of 2 to 1 is in 
line.with other cities comparable to Washington in size and with orchestras as 
young as the National Symphony. When businessmen, the District Commis- 
sioners, and Congressmen realize that subsidy does not mean mere handouts, 
final and favorable decisions should be closer to reality. 

A long range danger is in shooting too low in the beginning. Conservative 
thinking is that a few millions: should do the job. A few millions could 
do a great deal. But in a Nation of 160 million people, with many areas having 
few or no cultural oppertunities at all, there is a massive job to be done and a 
few hundred million dollars is more realistic cultural and economic thinking, 
circa 1954. Even the bill of Congressman Howell is modest in its financial 
aspects, mentioning an annual appropriation of only $50,000. 

Earlier, I mentioned that the fundamental question of subsidy is about to 
come to a head. By this, I mean that the Howell bill is still before the Con- 
gress and hearings are in prospect. If you want hearings, you should write your 
Congressman. If you live in Washington, without a Congressman, write to 
Mr. Howell himself asking for hearings. Particularly, however, you should write 
or Wire or visit Congressman Samuel K. McConnell of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the House Education and Labor Committee, where all the fine arts bills have 
been referred, and request him to schedule early hearings on these bills if you 
care about the cultural status of our country and its position of leadership of the 
entire free world. 

As the pro and.con arguments are stated I predict now that there will be 
no argument about the cultural and economic’ objectives to be attained. The 
argument will be for and against Government subsidy. There is plenty of 
ammunition on both sides and, fortunately, on the side of Government subsidy 
which I think is sound. It is not a question of Government subsidy being the 
easy way—it is the most practical way. , 

The cornerstone of the thinking behind the Howell bill is the operation of 
the Hill-Burton Act which finances the building and improvement of hospital 
facilities throughout the country. Federal, State, and local government money 
is involved. Grants of money must be matched down the line. 

There would thus still be sustaining fund drives for our orchestras, but the 
amounts raised from the public would be enhanced by additional dollars from a 
central fund of Government moneys. I leave it to your imagination how 
much would be accomplished by such a program. And a tax item that would 
average $1 a head for the Nation’s population would produce $160 miilion a year 
for the arts. You could build a lot of opera houses and concert halls, and 
subsidize many activities in music, ballet, theater, opera and operetta for such 
an amount. How much is a nation’s culture worth? 

American.business holds the key to the answer: either to make direct appro- 
priations through corporate budgets, or to give its blessing and support to a 
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national and State arts program subsidized by tax moneys. Money is needed 
It is needed now. The argument will be stimulating. It should not go on too 
long. We cannot turn back in number and quality of musical activities. There 
is no such thing as standing sttll We must go forward. Professor Wess 
inspires Washington businessmen by saying, “Watch Washington grow.” The 
country can be inspired by the slogan, “Watch music and the fine arts grow.” 

Mr. Hayes. Before I close, I would like to aim one comment direct 
to Congressm: an Bosch, of New York City, who earlier today in ques- 
tioning one testifying, called attention to the fact that the New York 
City Center had a deficit this last year. 

They not only, sir, had a deficit, but it was their largest deficit— 
almost a quarter of a million. But it is not fair in the arts to isolate 
the negative part of the story. They had a deficit, but they also 
engendered over $2 million in the flow of money in the economy of New 
York City by all of their productions, ticket sales from those produc- 
tions, and so forth. 

That money goes into payroll, printing, advertising, rent, and many 
other business factors of any formal business budget, which brings 
up the point that truly this is a matter of consideration of pump 
priming. 

If it were not for the quarter of a million, the 2 eisTliok would 
disappear. 

May I call your atte uhiens in ashort paragraph to a point concerning 
Boston, Mass. Nearly $1 million every year changes hands in Boston, 
Mass., in the budget of the Boston Orchestra alone. Each vear they 
need about $100,000 of subsidy to maintain this volume. The ratio 
is 9 to 1 in dollars, produced by the art of music. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you. That was a very fine statement. I appre- 
ciate your appearing. 

Mr. Hayes. I might make one other reply. I was quite taken with 
your comment about the Metropolitan Opera House being where it 
has been for years, Carnegie Hall being there since 1880, and so on, 
that they have not been part of any slum-clearing or area-improving 
projects. But in two other fields there have been very graphic demon- 
strations in the last several vears. 

Consider the improvement in New York City in general by the 
clearing of slums from the entire area of the East River now occupied 
by the United Nations Building, and. looking back 20 or so years ago, 
consider the improvement in central New York, 6th Avenue and 50th 
Street, clearing all of those areas to build Rockefeller Center. 

If eventually substantial real estate comes into.this, the building 
of buildings in various towns, there is a specific byproduct involved. 

In the city of Spartanburg 2 years ago one of the poorer sections 
of town was chosen, the slums eliminated, and there is not now in the 
world a more beautiful auditorium, named the Memorial Auditorium, 
than you will find in the town of Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mr. Howetx. I would also like to compliment j you for your very fine 
statement. 

One of the inspirations for this type of legislation on my part came 
from our War Memorial Building un in Trenton, with which I think 
you are familiar. You know probably that many types of produc- 
tions—operas, concerts, and stage productions, and so forth—could not 
get into our town on any workable basis unless we had that beautiful 
building that is so widely used during the year. 
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This was constructed as a war memorial to the soldiers and sailors 
of World War I. I think certainly that has not only enriched our 
cultural life up there but, as you suggest in your testimony, has 
created a flow of money in our economy that probably would not 
exist pr enesell Cert: ainly that has served a really useful purpose. 
J think a similar setup perdaps on a larger scale here in Washington 
would have very much the same effect. 

You do not have any particul: ur spec ific objections as to any changes 
in the bill as it affects your particular line of interest, do you? 

Mr. Hayes. I do not. I would be a future: lessee of such building 
if it is ever built here. I would like to extend the remarkable com- 
ment of Congressman Javits of this morning. in that direction, that 
it is a question of ge tting something started, calling on the best brains 

in the fine arts fie ld of the United States to see what we shall do. 

I think the important thing is that, regardless of the final direction, 
regardless of how much or how little is initially put up and appro- 
pri: ited, that we do get sti arted. 

This plane has been on the runway for too many years now, and 
it has not gotten off the ground yet. I think we are approaching the 
deadline for the first flight. 

I would like to make one other comment, if I may, since you have 
reminded me of it. On the term of losing money and subsidy, which 
has been mentioned here, we do not intend, as they do in France, to 
make wards of the state of musicians, ballet dancers, and opera per- 
formers. ‘We seek to supplement their already well-established 
activities. 

Dr. Hanson said it so brilliantly when he said there is no focal point. 

The country is teeming with cultural activity, but it is like Topsy, 
crowing all over the place. 

There is this one word, if I may come back to it, “recognition.’ 
We just do not allow health and welfare to hap pen all over the place. 
We have dignified it in this administration with a Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with a Secretary sitting with the 

other Secretaries in the Cabinet. 

That is a véry important thing of the national life. But granted 
again that symphonies and New York City Center, and the Met and 
New York Philh: armon ic lose money, to take the phrase again, let us 
realize the necessi ity of judging the fine arts field in true context. 

Fine arts are part of humanities which include universities and 
colleges, libraries, the whole field of education, and many State uni- 
versities and colleges, and, indeed; health and welfare. While the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force do not fit into the humanities, I can only 
point out that they lose money, too, but are an essential part of our 
national life. 

It isa matter of understanding then and seeing what they produce, 
not in the true sense of the economists or the books on economics but 
that for a little money expended. far more is engendered. You might 

call it a supplemental appropriation in your language, or some such. 
Mr. Boscu. Do you think if this program were instituted that the 

Government would have to contribute every year to the maintenance 
| of the program ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. I sce it that way, as a continuing matter. 
There let me answer from some hospital board experience. I live in 
Alexandria, Va. I am a member of the Alexandria Hospital Corp. 


ie 
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and former member of the board. Therefore I have seen and studied 
the principles of the Hill-Burton Act. 

We will always have sick people. We have a growing popul: itio 
in some areas and therefore we have a recurring annual need. Ther 
must always be a Hill-Burton Act. Similarly, there must always | 
a Hill-Burton Act for a growing Nation and expanding cultural pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Boscu. This would ipsiaei greater activity on the part of stu 
dents to connect themselves to the act ? 

Mr. Hares. Exactly. I do not see ourselves as a Nation of banker: 
lawyers, and even educators. But what incentive is there to my 1: 
year old son, who plays the clarinet quite well, to become a compose 
if he sees his fellow students going out into these other more lucratiy 
fields? 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you. 

Mr. McCabe. Mr. Hayes do you suggest the Government has a right 
a duty to help anyone achieve an eminent status in any profession / 

Mr. Hayes. No, of course not. But I think the opportunity to 
achieve it could be considered. 

Mr. McCasr. I wondered. If so, you then must decide which ones 
I suppose in foreign relations, which have been alluded to quite ofte: 
here, we must decide which of our many: activities is a better emissary) 
abroad for the American way of life. I don’t mean to be frivolous 
about the program you suggest, but for instance, might traveling 
baseball teams not portray American life more accur: rately to peopl 
in Turkey. 

Mr. Hayes. And Japan. 

Mr. McCase. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. I go along with that. I am for baseball and for the 
cultural arts. I don’t think we should put them up one against the 
other. 

Mr. McCase. I do not mean to have them.in that sense. But it 
does go to the question I asked first, whether the Government has a 
right or duty to help anyone achieve this eminent status. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, since I feel that I am something of an authority 
within the field of humanities, I will have to stick tothat. Iam famil 
lar with Government subsidies for railroads, airlines, and other eco- 
nomic items in our national life, including agriculture. 

Since it is inherent in the nature of the beast that a cultural activ ity 
is not an economic wealth-producing activity, it must have some other 
money somewhere. As has been pointed out here already, the wealthy 
foundations are narrowing, the wealthy families are disappe: wring. It 
must come from somewhere else. We do not have the rich dukes, 
kings, and earls of old, of Germany, and so on. We do not have an 
emperor who signs one check for the deficits for the rest of his lifetime 

What has been said here is that we are a capitalist country, and 
everything comes down, whether we like it or not, to the dollar, so it 
is 2 question of how to use that dollar. 

It has been demonstrated in my remarks and in the remarks of 
others that a few dollars can account for a great deal, talking strictly 
in business language and language of the economy. The great thing 


is, of course, the great grace left to a cultural nation bya truly cultura } 
program. 
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Mr. McCase. On the matter of patrons, the rich dukes and earls 
of other times in other countries, what is that situation in the United 
States now? Has there ever been any serious effort to patronize 
talent in young people in the United States? 

Mr. Hayes. In tremendous amount. Fortunately, there are still 
some fortunes left, and some of the seniors of the Government have 
the last vestiges of it. A great deal goes on that is not publicized. 
Some wealthy W ashingtoni: ins are unknown to anyone, but they send 
the checks to pay the tuition and board and room for children of low- 
income families who demonstrated real talent as they studied music, 

That is the kind of citizen we would like to make sure that we hold 
in the field of fine arts, that after the educational phase is over, that 
there be a basis where that youngester could go and earn a living 
practicing the fine arts, whether it be teaching music, playing in a 
symphony orchestra, performing on the opera stage, or in an opera 
company or in the ballet companies. 

Mr. McCanr. If thearts have dwindled, has public interest in them 
dwindled with them? Which came first, the chicken or the egg? Does 
their status reflect the public, or is the public following the fine arts 
as they drift because of economic reasons? 

Mr. Hayes. Sir, I must correct you. The fine arts in the United 
States in the last 50 years have not dwindled. They have improved 
and increased tremendously, notably by the eroundwork done on the 
educational level. 

Instruction in the public schools and later at the university level has 
assisted greatly. 

So the question is rather, what happens to the people so trained and 
whose appetites are so whetted, you see, by this cultural exposure, 
where can they go? It is like the fellow who puts his fiddle back in 
the fiddle case and goes to work for the Chemical E ngineering Co. 
and never touches it again. That is his privilege, but I count it as a 
loss to music. Multiply it out many ways. 

You see, we have grown treme o»ndous ly. There is an enormous 
amount of cultural activity in Was shington and throughout the 48 
States. But it still has no blessing, so to speak, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has never had recognition, to my knowledge, even in the 
form of one resolution, by voice vote, in either the House or the Senate. 

Mr. Boscn. Could we get away with that with just a resolution 4 

Mr. Hayes. That would be a start. You could establish what they 
call a‘climate of opinion, and I hope a favorable one. 

Mr. Boscu. I am somewhat disturbed about the Government get- 
ting into any more of these problems. I mean, we are forever en- 
croaching upon the rights of the States and citizens of the States, and 
[ just wonder. If I could be sure that in doing a thing like this we 
would, so to speak, pull up the bootstraps of the States so that they 
would really get in and do a job, I might go along. But as Mr. Good- 
rich said in the beginning, the initial investment is not the thing that 
worries us; it is the continuance of that over a period of years. How 
long can we stand a thing of that kind? That is the problem we have, 
as I see it. ; 

Mr. Hayes. May I reply to that? 

As I understand this bill, it is aimed precisely at a grant-in-aid 


principle, that it shall go down through the States and counties. It is 
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inherent in this whole argument that the main wpe must always 
come from the local level.. I do not see Uncle Sam going out to 
Witchita, Kans., and saying, “Here it is, boys. Spend it as you please.” 

Wichita must first, itself, demonstrate strength in activity and 
money. It may then appeal to the State legislature at Topeka, and 
then finally get a matching amount, whether it is 25 percent or 
percent, to be determined. 

As for the risk of evil, mismanagement, maladministration and con- 
tinuing drain, I can only say let us not be afraid of what might 
happen. Let us do something, let us try it. Mr. Javits mentioned 
$5 million. Make it $50,000. Do something. Then if the direction 
is not correct, first you change it, and at worst you abandon it. 

All we are appealing for, as spokesmen for the fine arts, is for 
chance along the general line represented by this legislation. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Hayes. I compliment you 
on your statement. 

The next witness.will be Mr. McDonough. 

Is Professor Parker in the room? 

Weare a little ahead of schedule. If it is all right with you, we wi 
hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM AINSWORTH PARKER, SECRETARY FOR 
FELLOWSHIPS, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Mr. Parker. May I read this, Mr.Chairman? It is very brief. 

Mr. Boscn. Yes, you may proceed. 

Mr. Parker. [am William Ainsworth Parker, secretary for fellow 
ships of the American Council of Learned Soc ieties, an organizatio1 
which has its executive offices in Washington and is a voluntary fed 
eration of 25 American scholarly associations in the fields of the hu 
manities and the social sciences. I have been with the ACLS since 
1947. 

At its May meeting the board of directors of my organization 
authorized me to accept the invitation to testify before this subcom 
mittee with regard to the bill sponsored by Representative Howell 
and others. The present statement was drawn up by me after con- 
sultation with a number of exceptionally well-qualified people who 
are professionally concerned with some aspects of the fine arts. 

The present bill appears to be the most comprehensive attempt in 
recent years to increase the participation of the Federal Government 
in a program for the arts. I shall not attempt now even to summarize 
1ts many provisions. Rather, I conceive it as my present obligation 
to state as clearly as I can the ideas of specialists in the history and 
theory of creative arts—such as drama, music, architecture, painting 
and sculpture—when they consider the relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and the various arts as they are produced and made 
available to the public in this country and abroad. I am particularly 
indebted for suggestions to a small group of these specialists, teachers, 
and museum officials, with whom I met informally on June 4. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the general aims of H. R. 9111 
are not only praisew orthy, but that passage of some such bill as this 
would greatly increase the prestige of the United States throughout 
the free world. I believe that it would also provide a positive answer 
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to Communist propaganda against this Nation. Even our closest 
allies do not seem to be sufficiently aware that we in the United States 
use in our. daily lives the products of the creative expression of the 
hum: a spirit. 

We buy for home enjoyment classical records and reproductions of 
masterpieces of painting ; we go to the theater, to concerts, and to 
art museums. Yet a Frenchman or an Englishman who has not been 
here, in his ignorance of us, is sometimes susceptible to slanted sug- 
gestions from our present enem1 ies that we are merely money mad and 
heartless. How much more easily influenced would be nationals of 
civilizations very different from our own. For example, Soviet art, 
such as it is, is shown and heard in quantity outside of Russia; but we 
in this country are only now beginning to see that the United States 
should be sending abroad as exhibitions of our culture many times 
the number of paintings and sculptures, chamber music and theatrical 
performers, that we so far have been able to do. A democracy which 
from the outside appears to be machined and spiritless will not win 
converts or friends. This Nation, in all its diversity, is a living ideal 
to less fortunate, men and women in other countries. For our own 
sakes, we must turn a spirited face toward the peoples of the y = 1. 

With regard to the importance within the United States of a bill 
such as H. R. 9111 I want to say, first, that officers of the ACLS have 
gone on record in the past as stating that the subjects called the 
humanities—the literatures and languages, his story, philosophies and 
religions, and other studies pertaining to the various civilizations of 
the world—are given too scant support in our national life. As far as 
the Federal Government is concerned directly, it is obvious that publie 
funds devoted in recent years to the physical sciences through such 
agencies as the National Science Foundation and the Atomic Energy 
Commission far outweigh those reserved for activities in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. I agree with those who hold the opinion that 
continuous and strenuous efforts must be made by all concerned with 
the national welfare and security to redress the present unfortunate 
imbalance. 

In saying this, I do not intend to imply that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take over areas of activity which are now successfully 
and adequately carried on by private agencies. The fact is, however, 
that support of the arts from individuals and non-governmental or- 
ganizations has dwindled in recent years. With regard to painting, 
for instance, this failing support has happened at a time when there 
has actually been an increase in interest and participation on the part 
of the public in the United States. To me this emphasizes the in- 
adequacy in terms of current popular needs of present governmental 
activities in the fine arts through the various executive departments, 
the Commission of Fine Arts, the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Library of Congress. 

It seems to me, moreover, that the minimum action which the Con- 
gress should take at the present time is that suggested as a maximum 
by the Special Committee on the Institute of Art appointed by the 
American Council on Education. This, briefly, is that a Federal Arts 
Commission be established to assemble and disseminate facts regard- 
ing the fine arts in the United States and to perform general clear- 
ing-house activities. 
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In H. R. 9111 the American Council of Learned Societies is one of 
the agencies assigned responsibility for submitting recommendations 
to the President concerning positions on the proposed National Wa 
Memorial Arts Commission, on the Commission of Fine Arts, and on 
the Smithsonian Art Commission. The particular business and ob 
jectives of the ACLS are educational and are to advance the genera! 
interests of the humanistic studies in the United States. It there 
fore would seem to me to be in keeping with these purposes for the 
Council to act in the advisory capacity in which it would be cast 
if the proposed American National Arts Act becomes law. 

I greatly appreciate having the opportunity to appear before you, 
and shall be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Bosc. Thank you very much. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howeuu. I do not believe I have any questions, Mr. Chairman 

We certainly do appreciate your coming here and giving us this 
‘constructive testimony. We would hike to thank you very 

Mr. Parker. Thank you. 

Mr. Boscn. Mr. McC ‘abe ? 

Mr. McCasne. Mr. Parker, I was interested in the fourth paragraph 
of your statement, about traveling Soviet art. I wonder, just as a 
matter of information, what sort of freedom, if any, does Soviet art 
have. Does anybody know ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, of course, our reports have to be largely indirect. 
But it turns out, from what we have heard, that the freedom is very 
limited, as late information on even some of the composers will show. 
Music has been perhaps the freest of any. Painting has been very 
stereotyped. There is a certain kind of naturalism, as they call it, 
which they assume to be the art. 

In poetry, the original battle took place in the 1920’s, as to what 
would be the official form of the art. In ballet; I believe it is some- 
what freer. It varies.’ But it is.my own feeling that the fact that 
there is an entire Government sponsorship of art in the Soviet Union 
does not mean that this would be the same thing in any other country. 

Mr. McCasr. I do not mean to draw that parallel. I am looking 
for information here because, as I recall the news within the last year, 
several Russian composers were severely disc iplined, and, I think, in- 
structed on the nature and form ‘and purpose of their compositions. 

Mr. Parker. That is very true, but this does not mean that they do 
not send abroad the results of the art that they have, including the 
severely disciplined ones. 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you very much, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you. 

Mr. Boscn. The final witness for today is Mr. McDonough. 


much. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER M. McDONOUGH, DIRECTOR, NEW JERSEY 
STATE LIBRARY, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McDonover. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Roger McDonough. I am State librarian of New Jersey, 
and I am here today to represent the American Library Association, 
a group of professional librarians of about 20,000 members. We are 
here to give our support to Congressman Howell’s bill, H. R. 9111. 
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Let me say at once that librarians take the broadest possible view 
of our educational and cultural mission, and we have continuing sup- 
port and encouragement for all general movements of this kind, to 
raise the cultural level of these United States. 

As custodians of the best that has been thought and written in 
American civilization, we are keenly aware of the importance of the 
arts in our civilization and of the vital necessity to do everything pos- 
sible to encourage and nurture our native arts In every way consistent 
with the national interest. 

For that reason, we are particularly pleased that Congressman 
Howell’s bill provides for a full-scale attack upon the problem of 
improving our general cultural level in the United States. Our 
knowledge and observation of similar institutions abroad convince 
es that we need a national theater and museum in the Nation’s 

Capital. We also believe that it is highly desirable for us to encour- 
age our native artists, writers, painters, sculptors, and the like, 
cooperation with the governments of the 48 States. Our experience 
with the WPA Feder: al arts project convinces us, makes us enthu- 
siastic about the results that can be obtained by Government sponsor- 
ship of arts and artists. It is a matter of record that in 1935 the 
American Library Association, by official resolution, endorsed the 
Index of American Design, one of the many worthwhile projects 
sponsored by the WPA Federal arts project. To my mind, it is 
rather striking that the period of ouibial encouragement of the arts 
by the Federal Government was in the depths of the great depression, 
and that since that time we have done little, if anything, at the national 
level to encourage the arts in a way that other governments do as 
a matter of course. 

May I take just a minute or two to give you a precise idea of the 
way an average American public library of moderate size enters into 
and influences the artistic life of an average American community 4 
If you will pardon a personal reference, I ‘would like to speak from 
my own experience as the former librarian of the New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Publie Libr: ary. This library had, considering its size, very 
good collections of books covering every field of the arts ranging 
from Phaeton press, expensive “European works on individual 
painters to inexpensive but useful introductory how-to-do-it manuals 
in the fields of sculpture, painting, and so forth. A collection of 
pictures, consisting of several thousand excellent reproductions of 
great paintings from great museums of the world, were available in 
mounted form for loan to schools, art groups, and individuals in the 
community. <A collection of operatic scores and librettos, as well as 
complete scores of oratorios, cantatas, and other great works of music 
were available for loan and were used constantly by individuals, 
church groups, and similar organizations. We had a fine collection 
of choral music that was extensively used by church groups and other 
groups, cantatas and the like. In 1938 and 1939, an old colonial 
house cicuaaed on the library property was restored under a WPA 
project and turned over to the New Brunswick Art Center. This 
important cultural group still uses the building as a center for art 
classes and exhibits. 

Saturday of last week I dropped into that house and discovered 
that it is still in active use and, as a matter of fact, an exhibit of 
the member artists was just finishing. 
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We had musical evenings where people would get together and have 
an evening of music together in the public library. We established a 
fine collection of recordings of music, and many people in the com- 
munity gave recordings, expensive recordings, so that the entire com 
munity could enjoy them through a loan system. 

At the present time the library y is sponsoring art films, 16- millimeter 
films, that would not be seen at an ordinary. motion-picture theater, 
and in this way they are made available to the public. 

The library at all times cooperated in providing space for exhibits 
and lectures in the arts. 

A prominent museum director, Dr. Grace McCann Morley, of the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, has summed up for us the contribution 
that libraries make to the field of creative art by just such activities 
as those described above. Speaking before the art reference round- 
table of the ALA at a recent conference, Dr. Morley had this to say: 

Sometimes in the course of your daily work you may wonder how your pur- 
suit of a given fact on a movement or an artist may fit into the broad picture 
of educational progress in art appreciation. When you hang in your libraries 
fine color reproductions to establish an atmosphere for those who seek art in 
books, you may wonder whether such subtle influences ever penetrate beyond 
those who are already interested and informed. When you dig out reproductions 
to illustrate how art has pictured the contribution of the American farmer to 
the economic and cultural development of the country, or the relation of Ameri- 
can scene painting to the rise of the regional novelist, you may wonder, indeed, 
what art means to your public. . 

Do not despair. These are tasks each useful in its way. * * * 

After all, you in libraries reach more directly and more immediately a much 
larger segment of the public, and establish for it a much more personal contact 
with art, than even those of us who hang museum galleries can boast. Our 
public flows through—perhaps 1 in 800 looks hard enough to learn. Your public 
comes with a wise or foolish question and'may stay to have its eyes opened 
to a whole new development in art. 

It would be nice to be able to record that libraries are giving uni- 
formly good services of this kind throughout the country. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. The public library inquiry of the 
Carnegie Foundation, of a few years ago, revealed that there were 
approximately 35 million people: in the United States without any 
library service worthy of the name. Many exist on subsistence level 
only. It must be remembered that American public libraries re- 
ceive very limited funds for the purchase of books and the average 
board of trustees is not willing to set aside funds for art materials at 
the expense of general books of fiction and nonfiction. We are con- 
vinced that Congressman Howell’s bill (H. R. 9111) will be of great 
benefit to the libraries of the country by providing funds through 
grants to the States for the purchase of good art books, reproductions, 
art slides, and other materials. We believe that this is a practical and 
desirable method of encouraging interest in the arts in our local com- 
munities. 

I think it is important to remember that all these things, art books, 
slides, reproductions, and so forth, if they are to be good, meaning 
really substantial reproductions, are expensive by definition. 

There is another aspect of the bill which interests us librarians. 
I am referring to the arguments submitted by the proponents of the 
bill to the effect that America’s position in the world requires us to 
express in tangible form our interest in and appreciation of arts, 
including opera, music, painting, sculpture, and all other related fields. 
As librarians we can speak feelingly and, I think, with some authority 
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this point. For a number of years now scores and hundreds of 
hibegaseen have been serving in far corners of the world, in a very 
real sense as cultural att: rchés to our more formal diplomatic and 
consular missions. 

[ have personally talked with dozens of returned librarians and I am 
convinced that our United States information libraries have been of 
enormous significance in the battle for men’s minds in which we have 
been, and are, engaged. 

Both in Europe and in Asia our librarians have found the people 
tremendously interested in every phase of our culture. Many of those 
who have visited and used our overseas libraries have been frank to 

say that the excellent books and periodicals that they found there have 


given them an entirely new concept of American life. 


If you will pardon a personal reference again, I am re »minded of an 
incident that happened in Munich back in 1939, just before the war, 
when walking about the town of a summer evening, with a young Uni- 
versity of Munich student. He expressed great surprise that 1 knew 
anything about the music of Mozart, and when I replied that a great 
many of. my American friends knew Mozart, as well as the other Ger- 
man composers, he just could not understand it. 

He pressed me further, and when he discovered that my father had 
been born in Ireland, he suddenly understood everything. I was a 
Kuropean, you see, even one generation removed, and that answered 
the question for him. 

That made a tremendous impression upon me. It was stupid, it 
was absurd, but it is an idea that foreigners have about us, and we 
would be, I think, extremely foolish not to recognize it. 

Asians and Europeans whose knowledge of the United States has 
been derived almost solely from vulgar American movies and the even 
more vulgar comic books, have received a badly needed corrective in 
these cultural cases. The guns and butter provided by the Marshall 
plan and the point 4 program have been of tremendous importance to 
us abroad, but I submit that a comparable amount of money spent on 
the things of the mind and spirit would have more than doubled the 
advantages accruing to the United States. 

To sum up, the American Library Association enthusiastic ally en- 
dorses the aims and purposes of H. R. 9111 to establish a national 
museum and fine arts commission program. We pledge our support to 
the program should H. R. 9111 be enacted into law and implemented 
at the State level. We are pleased that libraries and literature are 
specifically mentioned in various sections of the bill; however, we 
would like to make it clear that, even without this recognition, the 
library profession stands ready to support this import: int cultural 
measure, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howett. Mr. McDonough, we appreciate your coming down to 
testify, and also appreciate the report of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, particularly since perhaps you would not benefit as much from 
it as some of the other facets of the arts, and so forth, that are inter- 
ested in the legislation. 

You do not have any special suggestion or criticism or anything 
to make of the provisions as the bill applies to your line of interest, 
do you ? 
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Mr. McDonovucu. We have our own bills, Congressman Howell, as 
you undoubtedly know. 
~ IT am sure that any suggestions I might make have already be 
‘covered today, even though I have not been here. If there do arise 
some suggestions, we will be glad to submit them at a later date. 

Mr. Howe.t. Thank you for your very fine statement. We appre- 
ciate your coming. 

Mr. Boscu. Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. McCasr. No questions. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. McDonough. We ap- 
preciate your appearance. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grawam. I have some statements, Mr. Chairman. There 
is a telegram from Mr. Anthony Qualia, a member of Artists Equity 
Association and vice president of the Maryland chapter: 

Enactment of the American National Arts Act will give recognition that as a 
Nation we have aesthetically become of age. 

I have a letter from the Modern Dance Council, Washington, D. C., 
signed by Mildred Lachman, chairman. 

We take this opportunity to express again our enthusiastie support of bil! 
H. R. 7162 concerning “A National War Memorial Fine Arts Commission.” Its 
provisions aimed at furthering education in the arts field, encouragement and 
support of young artists, and establishment of a theater and arts center 


are directly in line with the purposes of the Modern Dance Council of Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 


It was because we, as modern dancers, so keenly felt the urgent need of such 
a program that we organized the Modern Dance Council as an effort in this 
direction. Thus we look to Congress with urgent hope as it considers measures 
to accomplish on an inclusive, national scale what we have begun in a very small, 
localized scale in the single field of modern dance. 

Perhaps instead of reading these I can just state whom they are 
from, if it is right with the committee. 

Mr. Boscu. I think so. 

Mr. GraHam. A letter from Dean Cornwell, president, National 
Society of Mural Painters. 

A letter from Sawyer Falk, first vice president, American National 
Theatre and Academy; chairman, department of drama, Syracuse 
University. ; 

A letter from Henry R. Hope, chairman, fine arts department, 
Indiana University. He also represents the College Art Association 
of America. 

A letter from Thomas Munro, editor, the Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

A letter from Lincoln Rothschild, executive director, Artists Equity 
Association. 

A letter from Donald J. Grout, president, American Musicological 
Society. 

A statement by Dr. Louis Carp, member of the board of directors, 
City Center of Music and Drama, Inc., New York City. 

A statement in behalf of the special committee on the institute of 
art, appointed by the American Council on Education, signed by Leon- 
ard Carmichael, chairman, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
and others. 

A statement by Lee Norvelle, president, National Theater Confer- 
ence: director, Indiana University Theater. ; ; 
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A letter from George Heller, national executive secretary, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Television and Radio Artists. 

A letter from George Biddle, a member of the Commission on Fine 
Arts. Washington, D. C. 

A telegram from Mary G. Roebling, president and chairman of the 
board, Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 

A letter from the National Art Education Association, a department 
of the NEA, signed by Marion Quin Dix, president. 

A letter from Mrs. Janet Rubin, Washington, D. C. 

A letter from Omar R. Carrington, president of the Artists: Guild 
of Washington. 

A letter from Tracy Higgins, in behalf of National Art Materials 
Trade Association. ; ; 

A statement by Charles Warren Fox, president, Music Library 
Association. 

A statement in behalf of Artists Equity Association. 

A statement in behalf of the Commission of Fine Arts, Washington, 
D. C., signed by David E. Finley, Chairman. Along with Mr. Finley’s 
letter is included 2 brochures, 2 reports, and I suggest that these 2 
reports, the 1 titled “40 Years of Achievement, Commemorating the 
{0th Anniversary of the Establishment of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts,” and the other entitled “Art and Government, Report to 
the President by the Commission on Fine Arts,” be accepted as refer- 
ence exhibits by the committee. 

(The reports referred to were filed.) 

Mr. Chairman, these are all that I have. If there is no objection, I 
will have them included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Boscn. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statements and letters referred to follow :) 

NATION..L SOCIETY OF MURAL PAINTERS, 
New York, N. Y., June 5, 1954. 
Mr. JoHN O. GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DraR Mr. GRAHAM: The National Society of Mural Painters are keenly inter- 
ested in any program pertaining to the use or development of the fine arts. _We 
are therefore pleased to have this opportunity of expressing our views. 

We feel strongly that all projects and programs for the development of the 
fine arts should be governed by a committee on which practicing artists of high 
standing in the opinion of their fellow artists, are in the majority. 

Any plan for mural painting should be planned from the beginning, in coopera- 
tion with the architects and with adequate appropriation for superior work. 

Any further information may be procured by writing to the board of directors 
of the National Society of Mural Painters. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN CORNWELL, President. 


‘Syracuse UNIVERSITY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., February 24, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES R. HowELt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOWELL: I am pleased to have the several releases from 
your office regarding the bill you are sponsoring for a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission, including the support of the American theater as a national 
institution. 

I am also happy to have a copy of the letter sent to you by Mr. Clarence 
Derwent, the president of the American National Theater and Academy, express 
ing general approval of your plan. Since I am vice president of that organization, 
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my views would pretty much coincide with his, especially since your bill would in 
nowise interfere with the functioning of ANTA as a project operating under a 
congressional charter. 


AT 
In sum, let me again express my sympathy and interest in your bill. 
Faithfully yours, ’ 
SAWYER FALK, 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY, ml 
Syracuse 10, N. Y., May 28, 1954. Ai 
JoHN O. GRAHAM, Esq., ii 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, m 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. . 
DEAR Mr. GRAHAM: I am very much interested in the various bills being : 
considered by a special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor . 


respecting possible Federal grants for the development of fine arts programs an 
projects. While I am not sufficiently conversant with the several bills offered t: 
talk about them in detail and discuss their respective merits, I have sufficient 
information of the general sort which inclines me to the support of any and al 
efforts in this direction. 

As an officer of the American National Theater and Academy, an organization 
operating under a congressional charter, I am very much concerned with the 
theater and its allied arts, and their important place in the cultural pattern J 
of American life. I am especially interested in the problem of Federal grants, 
for I have studied at close hand the functioning of artistic projects by means 
of state subsidy both in England and in France. 

For the Rockefeller Foundation, I made a confidential report on the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, a parliamentary-supported concept under regal char- 
ter. It was interesting to find that even so impoverished a country as Great 
Britain has been in the last decade has nonetheless seen fit to preserve its cultura! 
and artistic heritages. It is my fervent hope that the Congress of the United 
States will equally see the import of such encouragement in this country; and 
that it will realize that our high place in the world today obligates us ‘to give 
more concerted attention than heretofore to our arts programs and projects. 

In view of the foregoing, I hope that this special subcommittee will report 
to the committee favorably upon the major consideration of its inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ SAWYER FALK, 
First Vice President, American National Theater and Academy; Chair- 
man, Department of Drama, Syracuse University; Board of Trus- 
tees, National Theater Conference. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT, 
Bloomington, Ind., May 27, 1954. 
Mr. JoHn O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. GRAHAM: In reply to your letter of May 25 regarding hearings by a 
special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, I presume that 
the principal bill to be discussed is the Howell bill, H. R. 9111. 

I would like to say that I am enthusiastically in favor of the general objectives 
of this bill. What it provides will unquestionably be for the general good 
of the people—not only in Washington, but throughout the Nation. Further- 
more, the expansion and encouragement of cultural activities in the United 
States can be of immense value to the implementation of our present role 
of world leadership. 

I do not feel that this is the time nor place to quarrel over various minor details 
in this bill, since, undoubtedly, they will be brought out in the hearings. 

I believe I can assure you that the group I especially represent of 2,000 mem 
bers of the College Art Association of America will give their solid support 
to these objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry R. Hope, Chairman. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT CRITICISM, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 27, 1954. 
Mr. Joun O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: As editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
and on behalf of many artists and art teachers in the American Society for 
Aesthetics, I wish to express my strong support for Representative Charles R. 
Howell's bill, H. R. 9111, to provide Federal grants for the development of fine- 
arts programs and projects. I believe that the proposed National Arts Com- 
mission will be especially valuable for the encouragement of the arts in the United 
States and for the advancement of American prestige and constructive influence 
in cultural realms. I am particularly glad to see the emphasis placed on aid to 
education in the tine arts in the bill for the National Art Commission. 

With best wishes for success in this project, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS MUNRO. 


ARTISTS Equity ASSGCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., May 28, 1954. 
JoHn O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Desn Mr. GranAmM: Mr. Walker has turned over to me your letter of May 25 
advising him of public hearings on various bills which would provide Federal 
vrants for the development of fine-arts programs and projects. I shall be glad 
to prepare a statement for the organization which we shall forward to you in 
advance of the hearings. 

We feel we are the most inclusive organization of professional artists in the 
country With nationwide contacts and scope through our 13 chapters from coast 
to coast and our policy of including all artists on the basis of professional recog- 
nition, regardless of the type of work they do. We would therefore like the 
opportunity for an actual appearance at the hearings by someone representing 
this organization. 

Very truly yours, 
Lincotn RorHscHILD, Precutive Director. 


AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL Society, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., May 28, 1954. 
Mr. Joun O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DreAR Mr. GRAHAM: The council of the American Musicological Society dis- 
cussed Congressman Charles R. Howell’s bill at a general meeting last December, 
and following that discussion the secretary of the society circularized the entire 
membership (approximately 1,000) on the question of our support of the bill. 
Replies received showed an overwhelming majority (in the ratio of approxi- 
mately 5 to 1) of the society in favor of Federal grants for the development of 
fine-arts programs and projects. The principal reservations expressed were in 
favor of a large allocation of local responsibility in any such projects with Fed- 
eral support to be strictly conditioned on local support and efficient participation. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Donatp J. Grout, President. 





STATEMENT BY Dr. Louts Carp, MEMBER OF THE BOARD oF DrrecToRS, CITY 
CENTER OF Music AND DRAMA, INc., New York Crry 


Government subsidy of the performing arts has become a necessity in the 
United States with its population of 161,763,000. The financial situation of 
artistic organizations is imperiled; lack of subsidy is a deterrent for further 
expansion of such organizations; too much cf our marvelous talent cannot sur- 
vive because of lack of proper facilities to give it the proper chance; and the 
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performing arts do not contribute as much as they could to the cultural back- 
ground of the United States, a factor which is so important in the international 
scene. Washington, the Capital of the greatest country in the world, does not 
have an opera house with a company with a roster of its own. In what other 
civilized country does an analogous situation exist? . 

When, as, and if Government subsidy on Federal, State, or municipal levels 
becomes a reality, the following premises must be considered seriously : 

1. The function of Government shall be to supply necessary funds to promote 
the performing arts and to help meet deficits. 

2. It shall be the function of Government to make sure that its allocated funds 
are properly expended. 

3. The actual administrative and policymaking agency shall be an arts council, 
to be represented by highly skilled professionals in the various branches of the 
performing arts. ; 

4. The autonomy of individual organizations shall not be violated. 

5. There shall be an equitable ceiling on all box-office admission prices. 

If the foregoing premises are stricly followed, then the specter of the fear 
of political and totalitarian domination will vanish.. There are those who argue 
that, because they are not interested in the performing arts, they should not he 
made to pay for them. Aren’t we all made to pay for education, science, public 
health, and that unpopular and devastating scourge, war? 

Government support of the arts has proved successful abroad, including their 
support in the British Arts Council by the Conservative and Labor wings in 
Great Britain. Italy, with a population of 45 million, had 100 opera houses 
before World War II. Before the Hitler era in Germany, with its population 
of 60 million, there were SO opera houses, some of which had functioned for 100 
years for 8 months a year. In the latter countries, intensive and sustained opera 
projects and other performing arts have been made possible by Government 
subsidy. , 

What steps can be taken to initiate Government subsidy here? 

Legislators have tried to do something about it. I cite a joint resolution 
introduced in both Houses on January 25, 1949, by Senator Ives and Congress- 
man Javits, Senate Joint Resolution 40 and House Joint Resolution 104. Its pur- 
pose was to appropriate $250,000 to make inquiry into the implementation of 
the United States Charter for our National Theater and Academy, with a view 
to promoting Federal subsidy, provided that such subsidy shall not be for 
unemployment relief and shall not hamper but supplement existing facilities. 
Nothing happened. It would seem practical for Government to make an ex- 
haustive survey of the Nation’s resources in the arts, with inquiry into the 
economic health of music organizations and musicians and singers and other 
artistic groups. A program for action should follow. 

Words of wisdom came from Sir Winston Churchill when he spoke at a dinner 
of the Royal Academy im London on April 28, 1954. He said that the arts 
help lessen the threat of nuelear warfare by building up “the common life interest 
of the whole human race. * * * The more the human mind is enriched and oc- 
cupied * * * the greater is the chance that unconventional weapons will lead 
not to general annihilation, but to outlawry of war * * * [the arts] have a 
noble and vital part to play in the transfiguration of the mind of man which 
will render him worthy of the secrets he has wrested from nature.” 





STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
APPOINTED RY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpUCATION, MADE BY LEONARD CAR- 
MICHAEL, CHAIRMAN, SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

The Special Committee on the Institute of Art appointed by the American 
Council on Education, after study of H. R. 9111 and related proposed legis- 
lation, has decided not to offer testimony regarding the detailed proposals of 
this bill. The committee, however, believes that a number of these provisions 
authorize functions to be carried on by a National War Memorial Arts Com- 
mission, which, it would appear, might better be developed by private organi- 
zations or by existing Federal agencies. The committee does agree that there 
is at the present time need for a Federal commission in the arts, but it feels 
that at least initially the functions of such a commission should be limited to 
ussembling and disseminating facts and to performing general clearinghouse 
activities. 
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The opinion of the committee is that, instead of the complicated program 
outlined in the proposed legislation, a modest beginning which would provide 
for the establishment of such a clearinghouse commission might well be approved. 
It is suggested that such a commission might be authorized for a single year 
with an appropriation of $50,000. The Congress might in its discretion extend 
this period and increase the appropriation if the first year’s operations justified 
such action. A fact-finding commission of this sort might well undertake a 
comprehensive study of all of the professions dealing with the arts in the 
United States today. Special attention should be given to the adequacy of the 
facilities for public and private education in these art fields. The committee 
recognizes that a commission of the sort which it recommends might well 
formulate a report that would advocate the further development of many of 
the proposals contained in the present bill. 


MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE INSTITUTE OF ARI 
APPOINTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Leonard Carmichael, Chairman, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. ; 

Hurst Anderson, president, American University, Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Edward B. Bunn, president, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C 

Dor. William A. Parker, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Vanett Lawler, Music Educators National Conference, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. ‘ 

John Dugan, School of Speech and Drama, Catholic University, Washington, 
D. © 





STATEMENT BY LEE NORVELLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL THEATER CONFERENCE; 
DirREcToR, INDIANA UNIVERSITY THEATER 


As president of the National Theater Conference, a cooperative organization 
ef directors of community and university theaters organized collectively to 
serve the noncommercial theater, I wish to record my support to the Committee 
on Edueation and Labor working for the provision of Federal grants for the 
development of fine arts programs and projects. 

If we in this country are to develop a program of fine arts which will neces- 
sarily be a part of a rich cultural development, it seems logical that congres- 
sional support should be made available. Such support would indicate that 
the American people are interested in making available the intrinsic values 
of the fine arts for themselves and for future generations. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TRLEVISION AND KADIO ARTISTS, 
New York 36, N. Y., June 3, 1954. 
Mr. JOHN O. GRAHAM, " 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. GRAHAM: Thank you for your letter of May 25, in which you advise 
us of the opportunity to present a statement to be included in the record of the 
special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, which is con- 
sidering various bills to provide Federal grants for the development of fine-arts 
programs and projects. 

This organization represents all radio and television performers in the United 
States and has among its 20,000 members many performers who are also vitally 
interested in the development of the legitimate theater, ballet theater, the opera 
and concert field, and other related entertainment media. 

We believe and concur in principle with the bill introduced by Congressman 
Howell, H. R. 9111, and the companion bill introduced by Senator Lehman, 
S. 3340. It would seem to us that in a country as great as ours that some means 
should be found to sustain and nurture the American cultural movement. Other 
countries with far more limited resources have understood and recognized the 
important asset of encouraging creative and performing arts indigenous to the 
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country. If we in America can find the means -to subsidize certain industries 
deemed to be necessary and important, surely similar attention should be devoted 
to the great potential of the fine-arts movement, which undoubtedly can be 
developed if sufficient support is given to bills such as H. R. 9111 and S. 3340. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE HELLER, 
National Executive Secretary. 
THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTs, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1954. 
Mr. JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: I understand from Mr. David E. Finley, Chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, that hearings on bill H. R. 9111 will be held in Wash- 
ington on June 8 and that he has written you a letter* expressing the views of 
the Commission on the bill. He has suggested that I should write you any 
additional criticisms of the bill not incorporated in his letter. 

I shall not attempt a general analysis of the bill, some of the objectives of 
which are admirable. I shall briefly indicate such provisions in the organiza- 
tional setup and in the enormous, highly centralized, and quasi-political power 
granted the proposed Commission, or implicit in the wording, which might make 
it a very grave threat to the free and healthy development of American art. 

H. R. 9111 provides for a highly centralized Federal agency which will under- 
take elaborate programs, employ artists, initiate and support specific fine-arts 
activities, award scholarships, and make all necessary contracts and other 
arrangements. These programs will be administered and these policies made 
by a Director appointed by the President “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate” and an executive committee, all the appointments of which would 
be in final analysis politically controlled. Under such circumstances, our Govy- 
ernment would obtain an adequate academic performance, but rarely outstand- 
ing works by our most distinguished creative painters, sculptors, and architects. 

Given our decentralized, diversified, federated, democratic tradition, it would 
not be wise for us to follow the example set down by the highly centralized, gov- 
ernmentally controlled and therefore bureaucratic ministries of fine arts, which 
since the 17th century have created the pattern of government art patronage 
in most European countries. One of the unique features of American culture is 
the diversification and cross-fortilization of the private groups and organiza 
tions which have sprung up from coast to coast during the past century. One 
has in mind the city orchestras and museums, the local city art commissions, the 
American Federation of Art with its 500 affiliates, the artist organizations, the 
endowments and the art clubs, all of which are active in the promotion of the 
fine arts. This geographic decentralization and local autonomy encourages 2 
diversity of style, private initiative, and individual expression which make for 
a vigorous creative art. A centralized bureaucratic control in our huge and 
highly urbanized civilization—granted the best motives in the world—would he 
nothing less than stifling. 

Some of the objectives of the bill are wholly admirable, as for instance the 
purpose “to encourage the development of a strong and vital American art of 
painting and seulpture through maximum use of American artists in the decora- 
tion of public buildings,” under the joint jurisdiction of the director of the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts and the Federal agency which will have jurisdiction 
over such buildings. Also the system of open, anonymous, juried competitions 
suggested for such work. It must be emphasized, however, that under similar 
art programs of the Arts Council and British Council in England, the funds allo- 
cated by Parliament are administered by civilians wholly free from any political 
control. 

I wish, however, again to point out the very great power and scope of authority 
centralized in a Federal Art Commission, which is largely political in com- 
plexion and wholly politically controlled. It seems unnecessary to allude to the 
extent of the control exercised by some of our Senators over the present cultural 
programs of our State Department in foreign countries. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEorRGE BIppLeE, Member. 





1 The letter referred to is included in this record at p. 82. 
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TRENTON, N. J., June 7, 1954 
Representative ALBERT H. Boscn, 
Room 413, House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As an American citizen interested both in appropriately honoring our hero 
dead in World Wars I and II, and in establishing in the Nation’s Capital a center 
of art and culture which would include a vitally important national opera house, 
I urge favorable consideration of the Howell bill and other pending legislative 
proposals to further this purpose. 

Mary G. ROEBLING, 
President und Chairman of the Board, Trenton Trust Co 


NATIONAL Art EpUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Blizabe th. N ] 
Mr. Joun O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Lducation and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: The National Art Education Association desires to go on record 
supporting bills for the development of fine art programs and projects as 
suggested by sucli bills as H. R. 7185. 

1. The National Art Education Association feels that a broad cultural devel- 
opment among all groups of our people will improve the Nation’s status in the 
world. : 

2. We believe that an opportunity for such cultural developments will also 
be an antidote to the widespread fears and anxiety and to the forces of conform 
ity in the world. 

3. We believe that there never was a time in our history when it was more 
important for the freedom and enrichment of the arts to be made available to 
more of our people. 

4. We believe that the arts are concerned with the moral and ethical values 
of our time and that they can strengthen such fundamental values in all our 
people. 

The development of the arts in the United States is no peripheral or shallow 
enterprise—it goes deep to the heart and center of our beliefs as a democratic 
Nation. From President Washington to President Eisenhower, the heads of 
our Government have. been personally interested in the arts, but it remains for 
the legislature to aid in making all our people aware of the arts. 

A very large and growing population are involved in art activities completely 
on a voluntary basis. More people recreate themselves through the arts than 
through golf or attending baseball games. 

Marion Quin Dix, President 


OBELISK GALLERY, 
Washington 7, D. C., June 5, 1954. 
Hon. ALBert H. Boscn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Boscu: The Obelisk, a private dealers’ gallery, was 
opened 2 years ago for the purpose of presenting to the Washington public out- 
standing American and European contemporary painting. We firmly believe 
that the interchange of art between nations is a practical step forward in pro- 
moting understanding among nations. We also feel that such interchange can 
contribute greatly to the presentation of a true and balanced view of the United 
States, its people, and its interests. And such a presentation we understand to 
be a major object of our foreign policy. 

Thus, one of the exhibits which we have presented, called “International Ful- 
bright Exchange,” under the sponsorship of Senator William Fulbright, showed 
the works of a young American artist and a young Italian artist, each of whom 
had a Fulbright grant. A report on this show will be found in the Congressional 
Record Appendix, dated February 10, 1953, page A611. 

The Obelisk would like to extend its support to the bill sponsored by Congress- 
man Howell. One of the things which we feel that the Howell bill will bring 
about is a wider presentation of American art throughout the world. The 
o*ners of the Obelisk, who have lived and traveled extensively abroad, believe 
that the people of other countries are interested in and desirous of seeing 
American contemporary art. Among the things which could be accomplished 
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under the Howell bill is a continuous program of traveling exhibits of paintings 
and sculptures by living American artists. 

Another thing which we would like to see accomplished is the availability to 
our embassies, legations, and consulates as well as to our official residences, a 
group of contemporary paintings from which a selection could be made by our 
diplomatic representatives, or by a committee which would keep them in circu- 
lation, for use at our diplomatic posts. Our experience has proved to us that 
people of other countries are intensely interested in American culture today 
and the development of this culture. In the few instances where this type of 
project has been undertaken privately it has met with success and enthusiasm. 
Such a project under Government sponsorship would do much to present the 
United States to the world as a leader in the field of art. and to dispel the 
common misconception of the United States as concerned solely with material- 
istic matters. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JANET RUBIN. 





THE ARTISTS’ GUILD OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, June 7, 1954. 
Representative ALsert H. Boscn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: It is my understanding that the Howell bill, supporting a Govern- 
ment agency for fine arts, will be up for a hearing and, as it will be impossible 
for me to be present at the hearing, I wish to place in your hands a personal 
statement of support for the general objectives of this bill. 

For more than 20 years I have been an active professional artist in the Wash- 
ington area, have served as president of 4 local art organizations, and have 
taught on the faculties of 3 local art schools and universities, including the 
Coreoran School of Art, where I am presently an instructor. 

It is my strong personal feeling that much good could come from many of 
the objectives of the Howell bill, especially with reference to proper presentation 
of the theater, ballet, and painting and sculpture in the National Capital. There 
is much need for a closer relationship between the artist and the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. I would like to hope that the Howell bill would be 
the first step in that direction. We are in much need for a truly national gallery 
where art by living American painters, sculptors, and graphic artists may be 
adequately displayed. 

At the present moment I am president of the Artists’ Guild of Washington, a 
group of about 65 of the leading painters, sculptors, and graphic artists. of the 
Maryland-Washington-Virginia area. 

Unfortunately, time was too short to get an expression from the entire group 
before this hearing, but I feel quite certain that’ many would concur with me 
in the thoughts I have expressed, especially with respect to the great need for 
adequate exhibition space. 

Sincerely yours, : 
OMAR R. CARRINGTON, President. 





NATIONAL TRT MATERIALS TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y., June 4, 1954. 
Mr. JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee an Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: Your courteous letter of May 25, addressed to Mr. Daniel 
B. Edelman, executive secretary of the National Art Materials Trade Association, 
1133 Broadway, New York, has been turned over to me as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the association. 

At the annual convention recently concluded in New York, I was also elected 
to serve for the new term as secretary and assistant treasurer of the association. 

We do appreciate your invitation to submit a statement of the views of our 
association but I am obliged to inform you that we have not as yet taken an 
official position on H. R. 5397, the bill to provide for the establishment of a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission and for other purposes. In general, 
the purposes of this bill appear to be meritorious. Our association, for instance, 
would not be directly interested in the proposition to establish a theater and 
opera house in the National Capital, although whatever may be done to encourage 
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the growth and development of the fine arts will of course contribute greatl) 
to the well-being of our members. ; 

This statement is being submitted in duplicate as requested. We trust that 
we may be kept advised if further hearings should be held, and will cooperate 
in whatever way may be possible, to furnish such detailed information as tay 
be required. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tracy HicGins 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES WARREN Fox, PRESIDENT, Music LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting in Boston, Mass., in February of this year the Music Library 
Association, a member of the National Music Council, voted in favor of thoughtful 
legislation concerning Government (Federal, State, and municipal) grants to 
music and the other arts. This resolution was one of principle and did not 
represent blanket approval of any particular bills now being considered by the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives. 


STATEMENT OF ARTISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION, New York, N. Y 


Artists Equity Association comprises about 2,000 members who must qualify 
as professional artists for eligibility, and are organized in 15 chapters from 
coast to coast to promote and protect the economic welfare of fine artists in the 
plastic and graphic fields. The organization is not concerned with the kind of 
work an artist does, so long as it is professionally recognized, and includes 
artists from all parts of the country, most of whom function in locally active 
and influential chapters. The organization therefore feels that it most accurately 
and effectively represents the interests and viewpoint of professional artists. 

Equity favors the principle of Government support for art, recognizing at the 
same time the dangers inherent in a plan that is not properly administered, and 
advocating specific activities and safeguards based on extensive study and 
experience. In order for the entire population in a democracy to receive cultural 
services adequate and adapted to their needs, a department of Government must 
serve to organize cellective use and support of. the arts on behalf of the great 
majority of citizens financially unable to patronize artists individually, just as 
various agencies of the community must organize public health, scientific, 
educational, and recreational facilities. 

Government support of production in the creative arts would also follow 
established precedent of subsidizing necessary but otherwise insufficiently profit 
able services like railroads, airlines, and shipping that has been and continues 
to be the practice of the Federal Government. Conservation of natural resources 
is also a widely accepted responsibility of Government, to which conservation of 
creative resources would be clearly parallel. : 

The Howell bill, H. R. 9111, gives a good indication of services which might be 
performed in this connection. Among the important contributions to the cultural 
life of the Nation which would be accomplished by enactment of this legislation 
would be to present adequately past-and current expression in the arts, to develop 
an independent self-respect in cultural matters here at home, and to command 
respect and communicate American qualities of freedom and vitality throughout 
the world. 

Production of the fine arts would be stimulated by the opportunities created 
in this legislation, enriching the cultural life of the American people. Greater 
access to cultural experience and greater ability to profit thereby would be 
produced by the educational features of the legislation. 

Specifically our most enthusiastic endorsement goes to— 

1. Creation of an institution of contemporary United States art. 

2. Establishment of art centers throughout the country in areas now lacking 
such cultural opportunity. 

5. Setting aside for decorative, mural, and sculptural enhancement 114 per- 
cent of the cost of all federally constructed buildings, under the stipulation that 
where art is not required in a particular building the funds go into a reservoir 
for greater use of art where there is need. 

4. Expansion and implementation of an international art exchange program 
under the advice and administration of persons closely associated with the 
specific problems of the contemporary artist. 
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5. (a) Selected competitions for mural and sculpture decoration where par- 
ticipating artists are reimbursed for competing, and (0b) general competitions 
us above to uncover new talent. 

6. At no time should any conclusive decisions regarding art in any of its phases 
rest solely in the hands of profession: illy unqualified agencies or agents. : 

7. Fixed monumental art for Government buildings should be supervised by a 
department qualified to consider its specific architectural functions as distinct 
from movable easel paintings, small sculpture, and the like, and should be 
planned as an integral part of the architectural design. 

8. Responsibility of State departments of education in administering this pro- 
gram should be limited strictly to appropriate types of project, and they should 
not qualify where professional experience and judgment of artists is specified. 

Artists Equity Association feels that a wealth of benefits along these lines 
could be obtained with a minimum expenditure. However, the program must be 
safeguarded by adequately involving professional personalities in its basic plan- 
ning and direction. The association stands ready to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in consultation on the development of the program and recommends the 
involvement of as many similar professional organizations as possible. 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE Arts, 
Washington, May 26, 1954. 
Mr. JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GranamM: In accordance with your request I am sending you the 
views of the members of the Commission of Fine Arts with reference te H. 
9111, a bill to establish a program of grants to States for the development of 
fine-arts oro =e a rote to provide for the establishment of an American 
National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. 

This bill iets iins a ve er of proposals which were also in H. R.-5397, regard- 
ing which the Commission sent you its views in a letter dated November 17, 1953. 
I shall not, therefore, repeat the views expressed in that letter except to say that 
the Commission is glad to endorse again the proposal for the erection of a 
National War Memorial Theater and Music Center in Washington. We feel 
that such a building is greatly needed. We also feel the Government should 
proceed with the erection of 2 building for the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
and to provide funds so that this museum may purchase annually the best works 
of contemporary artists, especially American artists, and to make them available 
by traveling exhibitions to all parts of this country and also abroad. 

The Commission strongly endorses the expansion of the Federal Government’s 
programs for the support of the arts and hopes that adequate appropriations may 
be made for this purpose, to be administered through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department of State, the United States Information 
Agency, the Government's museums, and other agencies concerned with such 
programs. 

The Commission hopes that title ITI, section 301, providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Commission of Fine Arts, will be eliminated. In this section it is 
provided that the Commission should be composed of 21 members, 11 to be nomi- 
nated by the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia and appointed 
by the President, and 10 members to be selected and appointed by the President 

ifter giving due consideration to recommendations submitted by various organi- 
zations concerned with education and the arts. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was established for the purpose of giving expert 
advice to the President, the Congress and departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government in matters pertaining to the fine arts. To increase the 
membership of the Commission from 7 to 21 would make the work of the Com- 
mission more difficult in arriving at conclusions on which such advice is based. 
The legislation establishing the Commission of Fine Arts in 1910 was drafted 
by Senator Elihu Root and Congressman Samuel W. McCall, who gave careful 
consideration to the composition of the Commission and the manner in which 
the members should be appointed. Anyone is now at liberty to suggest to the 
President names of persons suitable for membership on the Commission. The 
law requires only that they should be “well qualified judges of the fine arts’; 
and they can be drawn from any of the professions that are concerned with 
matters coming before the Commission. 
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During the last 44 years, about 60 architects, landscape architects, sculptors, 
painters, and lay members interested in the fine arts have served on the Com- 

ssion. They have considered it an honor to serve the Government in this 
vay and have been glad to do so without compensation. I enclose the last 
report of the Commission, covering the years 1910 to 1950. It contains (p. 45) 
the names of those who have served on the Commission. The report also con- 
tains a brief record of the achievements of the Commission. In view of this 
record, it is hoped that the character and composition of the Commission and 
its function as an advisory body, will not be changed. 

The views of the Commission on this and other matters referred to in H. R. 
9111 are covered in the Report on Art and Government which the Commission 
sent to the President in 1953, and of which a copy is herewith enclosed. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E, Frntey, Chairman. 

(The reports referred to were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Howett. Mr. Chairman, I submit in support of H. R. 9111, my 
bill to establish a program of grants to States for the development 
of fine arts programs, and to provide for the establishment of an 

merican National War Memorial Arts Commission, a message which 
I sent to the National Music Council. 

A number of letters which I have received regarding my bill are 
ilso submitted, and I request that they be included in the printed 
hearings. 

Reports from all of the Federal departments and agencies named 

my bill have been received by the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee either on H. R. 9111 or the bills which it supersedes. I would 
ippreciate it if these were also included in the printed hearings, as 
well as related articles. 

Mr. Boscu. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
permanent printe d record. 

(The information, reports, statements, and letters referred to are as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL TO THE NATIONAL. Music CouNcIL, 
STEINWAY HALL, New York, N. Y., DECEMBER 15, 1953 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to appear today in this company of distinguished cultural leaders of our 
ountry. The occasion provided to discuss thé provisions of my fine arts bill, 
H. R. 53897, before this general meeting of the National Mm-sie Council and its 
invited guests is a happy one. 

We can well be proud of the accomplishments over the years of the American 
people in the arts. Whatever our enemies may say about us, our contributions 
to literature, music, painting, architecture, sculpture, theater, and the dance 
refute any charge that Americans are unsympathetic to the arts. 

Some of our activities may be briefly stated: We have established 938 sym- 
phony orchestras, according to the American Symphony Orchestra League. 
One of these, the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, is heard by 
from 10 to 15 million people each week. Paid admissions to serious musical 
performances exceeded the gate receipts of baseball games in 1952 by some $5 
million. Twenty-four percent of the record sales last year were of classical 
music, and 2 symphonies ranked among the 10 best record’ sellers. Eighty 

era companies present performances of the musical masterpieces, and opera 
workshops are constantly being established. Five thousand community theater 
groups, the educational theater in our colleges and universities—as well as music 
programs of the highest excellence—and the professional theaters play to con- 
stantly growing audiences. Three hundred and seventy-six art museums serve 
some 300 cities. 

Today, millions of Americans have a new opportunity to participate in the 
cultural and artistic life of the Nation. -All over the country men, women, and 
children are finding pleasure in the arts, as the Secretary of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, pointed out the other day. Two of our Presidents 
themselves practice the arts: President Eisenhower paints, and former President 
Truman plays the piano for relaxation. In the fall of 1952 President Truman 
was given an award by the National Symphony Orchestra Association for being 
it said, the most musical President in the history of our country. The 22d an 
nual forum of the New York Herald Tribune in October this year gave its 2d 
and 3d sessions over to a timely discussion of the arts and leisure time—one of 
the most important art forums ever held in this country. Hundreds of organi 
zations are providing guidance and leadership in the development of contempo- 
rary art. Among these are such great bodies as the National Music Council, the 
‘Committee on Government and Art, the Music Educators National Conference, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the American Library Association, 
the American Educational Theater Association, the American National Theatet 
and Academy, and the American Federation of Labor with its important constit 
uent groups such as the American Federation of Musicians and the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. Leading mass circulation magazines give increasing 
space to the arts. Time magazine devotes a large amount of its space to the 
arts each week. I was heartened, as I am sure you all were. hy the article in 
Life magazine of May 18, 1953, entitled “The Creative Middle West.” 

In this room today there will be no argument that those arts represented by 
the National Music Council and its guests are indeed worthy of preservatior 
and encouragement, nor will it be argued that these arts are a part of the good 
living that we see as the goal of the American dream. There may be room for 
discussion among tis, none the less, as to the best method of accomplishing the 
necessary encouragement of the arts to the end that all of our people, in the 
city, the hamlet, or on the farm may have access to them. The magazine 
Musical America warns us editorially that: : 

“Americans have become too passive about music. We buy musical perform 
ances as we buy professional games. But where, as Arthur Judson puts it, are 
the sandlot musical teams? Choruses, amateur orchestras, small opera com- 
panies, chamber-music groups in homes and schools—these are the activities that 
build a permanent identification with music in people who love the art because 
they have tried, however inadequately, to make music themselves. The con 
tribution of the schools‘and colleges toward the provision of opportunities for 
amateur music-making is enormous; but searcely a community in the United 
States has taken care to see that these opportunities continue to be available 
for those who have finished school. Yet the largest and, most loyal audience is 
composed of those who have come to know something about music from the 
inside. We must enlarge and solidify this audience.” 

Miss Alice Eversman, distinguished music editor, the Star newspaper, in 
Washington, D. C., agrees with Arthur Judson as to the value of amateur art 
activities. She says: 

“The pride in an active musical season in a community is usually centered 
around the major concert events and the glamour of visiting celebrities. If 
these were the beginning and end of local endeavors, no lasting musical growth 
would be recorded. What counts in civic progress are the activities among 
the people themselves for here are efforts that reach far deeper than all that the 
concert hall can give. It is the work done in smaller groups and on a more 
modest level that keeps the fires of community progress burning brightly. * * * 
Most communities are delinquent in supporting lesser musical endeavors but it: 
is time that recognition be given their value.”’: 

It is clear that much more must be done. We must plan to assure continued 
and wider support for the arts. Mr. Floyd G. Blair has summarized one of the 
basic needs in his 1952 annual report to the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York: : 

“When the next emergency does come, which may well face us all should either 
world war III or a depression confront us, many orchestras will be in serious 
straits. When troublous days beset us, it will be difficult to formulate a sound 
plan, get it approved by Congress and put into operation in time. I therefore 
feel strongly that all orchestras in the United States ought to be taking a long 
look ahead now and be preparing to meet whatever may be in store for, them. 
If some sort of Government help becomes essential to the continued life of our 
musical organizations, it is better to accept it than to see them shrink in im- 
portance and many perhaps pass out of existence.” 

With reference to previous bills introduced into the Congress, Mr. Blair said: 
“While these bills are an indication that there is a growing need for action 
in the field of music, none of them has ever reached the inevitable heart of the 
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rehestras, opera and ballet companies can work out the financing of their in- 
creasing deficits.” 

My bill is an attempt to create the broad plan for dealing with emergencies 
as they arise. Without discussing the provisions of the bill in too great detail, 
the basic creation is a commission representative of all of the arts which will 

ttempt to formulate a plan of action. The bill also would authorize appro 
priutions—though I must make it very clear that it is not an appropriation 
ieasure—for the very purpose of assisting artistic endeavors which can obtain 
it least 75 percent of the needed funds from local sources. The administration 
n Washington also is looking ahead, mindful of the future. Large-scale public 
works are being planned as one of several standbys against a possible depression, 
it was announced.by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of President Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers. I asked him if he had in mind.any projects 
relating to the arts. He wrote me on November 17 as follows, in part: “We 
are, of course, eXamining the potential value of a great many programs that 
could be used in the event of a decline in business activity * * full considera- 
tion will be given to the advantage of the type of public works project you pro 

de for in your bill,” This is the first time I have publicly mentioned receipt 
of this important letter. 

My bill is primarily a pumyp-priming measure which would recognize the 
national interest in the fine arts. The matching funds principle in it demon- 
strates clearly that it is my belief that the fine arts must always get most of their 
financial support from the local community. Mr. Blair in his 1953 annual repert 
says: “difficult as the financial problems of our orchestras may be, they still 
should be met by each community which the orchestra serves and not solved by 
grants from Washington.” Mr. Blair and I are in agreement here. It is my con- 
viction that once the Federal Government gives the cultural and artistic side of 
our lives the recognition it deserves—recognition already granted the sciences 
hy the Federal Government through the National Science Foundation Act ‘and 
other legislation—that private, business, and foundation gifts to the arts will 
be forthcoming.. Individuals are allowed up to 20 percent tax deductions, and 
business up to 5 percent for contributions to the arts, but, unfortunately, the 
arts get small support through these allowable tax deductions provided by the 
Congress today. it is from this area of private giving that the lion’s share of 
support for the fine arts must come in our country: 

Speaking before the cultural leaders of Washington who had assembled to ob- 
serve National Music Week, I said on May 4, this year, that ‘“‘many leading busi 
nessmen including Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the board of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, the members of the business committee of the National Planning 
Association, and Beardsley Ruml, have tried to stimulate business giving for 
educational and cultural purposes. Business firms are allowed tax reductions 
for such purposes up to 5 percent of their gross income before taxes. Currently 
such contributions average under 1 percent for a total of about $235 million 
yearly, whereas a contribution of approximately 1%4 billions of dollars is possi- 
ble. The fine arts receive only an insignificant amount of the $235 million that 
is contributed:”’ If my bill is enacted into Jaw an immense stimulus will be 
provided to private contributions to the arts in every community in our country. 


matter which is the establishment of some broad plan under which our great 


NATIONAL FINE ARTS AND MUSIC CENTER 


One section of my bill may warrant specific discussion. This is the proposal 
for the erection of a fine arts and music center in the Nation’s Capital, and its 
authorization of the Commission it would establish to undertake the production 
of artistic performances. There has been some criticism—as there is of every 
new proposal—of the provision that the Commission arrange for the develop 
ment of resident companies in the live arts, something that is done under the 
national art programs of most foreign countries where the concern is with more 
than brick, stone, and mortar. 

When people in New York and other American cities seek assistance in any 
worthy project, they naturally turn first to the city government, then they seek 
idditional support from the State and Federal Governments. In the city of 
Washington, Congress is the city’s government. The affairs of the Federal city 
are managed by the Senate and House District Committees and by Congress as 
a whole. These particular committees of the Congress correspond somewhat 
to the mayors and councils of other cities. Consequently, what the bill contem- 
lates localities and States will do for their own people in matters of art must 
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be done in Washinton in cooperation with the Congress if it is to be done at u! 
It is perhaps not an overstatement to describe as a national disgrace the fact tha 
the Nation’s Capital is without adequate housing for the presentation « 
artistic performances. It is high time that the Federal Government recognize: 
its responsibility in the matter, something it has successfully ignored since thi 
Federal City was established in 1800. - 

My bill does not propose or contemplate that the arts commission it seeks t 
establish would create a symphony orchestra. Washington already has a fin 
National Symphony Orchestra. Because of the special relationship of th: 
Federal Government to the Federal City—a relationship that obtains with n 
other city in our country for, after all, there is only one National Capital—I hav: 
provided in my bill for drama, music, and ballet programs to be carried o1 
jointly by the citizens of Washington and the Federal Government. This joint 
undertaking is essential if the Federal City is ever to have the cultural and 
artistic amenities enjoyed by every capital city in the world, and by all of the 
major cities of our own country, for many, many years, ; 

There are other extenuating circumstances in the Washington picture whi 
you will surely want to consider. In 1950, the most recent year for which | 
could secure figures, the citizens of the National Capital paid $170 million i 
Federal income taxes alone, yet they are denied the right of franchise and a! 
voice in how this vast sum shall be spent, yes, and all voice even as to the taxes 
that are levied against them. More populous than many of our States, Washing 
ton is in some respects like a Federal department or agency, and must clear its 
civic problems with the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. 

Those sections of my bill which provide for a theater and music center in 
Washington reflect the sound advice of, among others, Patrick Hayes, chairman 
cultural development committee, Washington Board of Trade, which is repeated 
in the magazine Musical America, November issue: “I believe we need a program 
of continuing action in living arts; it is more than a question of real estate 
involving the jand and buildings. The Chicago Opera House is my favorite point 
of reference—there it stands, with no opera or continuing program in.the arts of 
opera, dance, symphony.” I can think of no more destructive influence on the 
development of a national arts program than an opera house in Washington 
without opera—or opera 3 days a year as is the case now. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


There is a philosophical difference in viewpoint which must be considered in 
the evaluation of the measure I have sponsored. The debate is between the 
‘proponents of the belief that arts are living and must be encouraged with every 
resource at hand, and those who regard the arts basically as the product of a 
past age, which must be preserved rather than encouraged. Writing in support 
of my bill, Mrs. Roosevelt said the other day that “until a nation supports cul- 
tural programs, one cannot say that it is really mature.” Authority is provided 
in H. R. 5397 for the Federal Government to carry out the recommendations of 
the Founding Fathers regarding the arts. It will be recalled that Jefferson’s 
bill for a system of public education provided for a public art gallery and a 
Department of Fine Arts. Jefferson considered rhetoric, letters, music, drama, 
architecture, and the fine arts generally as necessary to a knowledge of the 
state as language, ethics, history, geography, philosophy, and the sciences. 

George Washington in his.will provided funds for an educational program 
which included the fine arts, hoping thereby to develop a true understanding 
of our form of government and the “true and genuine liberties of mankind.” 
His will reads in part: “For these reasons, it has been my ardent wish to see 
a plan devised on a liberal scale which would have the tendency to spread 
systematic ideas through all parts of this rising Empire, thereby to do away 
local attachments and State prejudices, as far as the nature of things would, 
or indeed ought to admit, from our national councils.” No better short statement 
on the purposes to be attained by a national arts program could be framed. 

A national arts program should be concerned not only with the arts but 
with the artist, the living artist. When the concern is with art alone, there is 
a very strong tendency to be interested only in what is conventionally accepted 
as art. This generally means, in practice, concern with the art of the past. A 
congressional committee, headed by Congressman Sirovich, which was consider- 
ing his bill to establish a Federal Department of Fine Arts, was given the esti- 
mate by one of our country’s cultural leaders a few years ago that American 
museums devoted from 75 to 80 percent of their funds to the art of other countries 
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and earlier centuries. An American composer finds it difficult even today to 
have an original composition of his played by a major orchestra, or produced 
by a major Cpera company. Just imagine what would happen to our nationa 
economy if it were managed in the same way. Congressman Sirovich and the 
members of his committee were assured that “the great art traditions of th 
Renaissance and the Middle Ages were not built up in that way They were 
created by thousands of artists who were given an opportunity to work—b he 
church, by the government, and by private citizens—by patrons who | eved in 


a living art.” The status of our creative artists is brilliantly portrayed by Gian 
Carlo Menotti in his Plea for the Creative Artist, and deserves our earnest 
consideration. 

The picture is changing in the museum world under the inspired leadership 
of such men and women as Leslie Cheek, director of Virginia’s Museum of Fine 
Arts: Grace Morley, director of San Francisco's art museum; Lloyd Goodrich, 


of the Whitney Museum; and Rene d’Harnoncourt of New York’s Museu of 
Modern Art. The Louisville Symphony Orchestra was recently given a ver 
large sum of money—$400,000—by the Rockefeller Foundation for the leadership 
it has shown in commissioning new music. Mayor Charles Farnsley of Louis 
ville provided much of the drive and imagination to get the pregram there in 


motion. We desperately need other civie leaders of equal ability and concern 
with the arts. The National Music Council has been in the very forefront « 
our concern with contemporary music and the living American composer In 


the theater arts Broadway, despite the greatest difficulties, conti: s to b 


one of our country’s greatest innovators. The work of hundreds of art organi 
zations, some of which I mentioned earlier, are contributing to the new ik in 
the art world of today. 

One of the strongest bulwarks of the older conception of art is the Mellon 
Gallery in Washington, and the present Commission of Fine Arts. Mrs. Aline B 
Louchheim, associate art editor, the New York Fimes, reported in that newspaper 
on September 6, 1955, that “under its own charter the National Gallery cannot 
concern itself with work by artists less than 20 years dead.” Many students of 
our form of government seriously question whether America’s only great national 
gallery of art should be a gallery so deeply wedded to this art concept and hold, 
with justice, I think, that our cultural organizations must be concerned not 
only with the preservation of the best of the past but assist the birth of the future. 


PRESENT ARTS COMMISSION CONCERNED LARGELY WITH WASHINGTON 


The present Commission of Fine Arts, established in 1910, is an advisory 
agency consisting of 3 architects, 1 landscape architect, 1 painter, 1 seulptor, and 
1 layman. While the act creating the Commission does not specify that only 
the arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture shall be represented on it, the 
Commission apparently has had no members drawn from the fields of music, 
theater, literature, and the dance in the 43 vears of its existence. It is, how- 
ever, largely concerned with the location of statues, fountains, and monuments in 
the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia In its report 
on art and government the Commission says that “The L’Enfant plan is the over- 
all control that gives direction and ultimate unity to the work of the Commis 
sion. * * * The preservation of that plan is sufficient reason for the existence 
of the Commission of Fine Arts and constitutes a first charge upon the time and 
attention of its members.” 

Since the Commission is first and foremost concerned with the city of Wash- 
ington it should have, it seems to me, major representation among its members 
of the citizens of Washington, who should have a strong voice in the selection 
of the Commission members. Also, because the present Commission is primarily 
concerned with one city—even though that city is the National Capital—it fol- 
lows logically that the cultural and art programs of 160 millions of Americans 
in 48 States cannot reasonably be held to be subordinate to the requirements of 
the L’Enfant plan. The Commission is looking through the wrong end of the 
telescope. 

The American Institute of Architects, which was instrumental in establishing 
the present Commission, seems very well satisfied with the present arrangement 
where architecture has 4 representatives, painting and sculpture 1 representative 
each, and music, theater, literature, and the dance no representation whatsoever. 
Edmund R. Purves, executive director, American Institute of Archivists, stated 
its position this way in a letter to me dated September 24, 1953: ‘The institute 
was instrumental in establishing the Commission of Fine Arts in 1909 and em- 
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phatically endorses the basic principles outlined in its recent report to the Pres 
ident, relating to art and government.” Among the basic principles so em 
phatically endorsed is the following recommendation on page 15 of the report 
on Art and Government: “The Commission recommends that. insofar as the Com 
mission of Fine Arts is concerned, no change be made in its basie character 

It must be pointed out that architects have been employed by the Federal Gov 
ernment since the time Thornton, Latrebe, Hoban, and L’Enfant were giver 
the task of designing and building the Federal City. Architecture has occupied 

preferred and unique position since that time, for no Federal building is eve 

built anywhere without the advice and the employment of architects. Leader 
n the other fine arts justifiably feel discriminated against under the present ar 
rangements. I refer you, for instance, to the strong resolution adepted ji 
September this year by the American Federation of Labor at its 72d annua 
convention. 

In the course of its two and a half year survey the present Commission con 
sulted with no representatives from the field of the living arts outside of gov- 
ernment, and heard only two in government, Luther H. Evans and Edward N 
Waters from the Library of Congress. No private institutions and organizations 
in the fields of music, theater, dance, and literature are listed. Whatever the 
reason for the Commission’s failure to consult with representatives of all of 
the fine arts, it is quite certain that before the Congress takes any action in 
the matter it will want to have the views of cultural leaders from all sections 
of the country, and in all the fields of the fine arts. If the Commission had 
made a more thorough survey its report would be more helpful to the Congress 
when it comes to consider the problem. The Canadian Royal Art Commission 
in its 2-year survey held 114 public hearings throughout Canada at which some 
1,200 witnesses testified ; 462 formal submissions were made to it and hundreds 
of letters were received. This is the kind of broad and conscientious art survey 
that must be made in our country, if any definite picture of our present situation 
regarding the arts is to be obtained. 

The Federal Government has now been without a comprehensive art program 
for over 160 years. In the period from 1872 to the present time, according t 
the Library of Congress, about 70 bills for the establishment of some type of 
national program including the arts have been introduced in the Congress 
The Library also tells me that the following reasons for the failure of. the 
Congress to enact such legislation have been advanced by competent authorities 
(a) The inertia of the general populace, (b) the opposition of some influential 
cultural leaders, and (c) the many substitute proposals which were sponsored 
by competing groups to accomplish one or more of the aims. There is merit, 
I believe, in studying past failures in order to be better able to surmont similar 
obstacles in the future. 

The art representatives who attended the UNESCO Arts Conference in Venice 
in September 1952 arrived independently at some of the conclusions spelled out 
in my bill: (1) Government funds to assist the arts should be directed: through 
impartial institutions of high standing, such as museums, universities, libraries, 
symphony orchestras, opera companies, theater, dance, and other performing 
groups in the various art fields. An equally important point (2) is that the 
receipt of Government funds should not be construed to mean that the artist 
should in any way be subservient to governmental dictates or serve any other 
dictate than his art and his own integrity in relation to that art. 


A living concept of our Government, stated by Abraham Lincoln, is that the 


Government should do those things for the people which they cannot do or do 
so well. Mr. Blair has stated that no orchestra in the United States can exist 
without financial help. Under a concept of government which meets the needs 
of the people, there is no doubt but that the Federal Government should assist, 
recognize, and encourage the development and growth of the fine arts once we 
agree, as we must, that the arts are not a luxury but an essential part of our 
way of life. z 
THE ARTS IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


There is need not only for the preservation of our cultural institutions and 
their enhancement for the welfare of our own people, we also must let other 
nations and other peoples know of their merit, The situation facing us in this 
regard was best described by Dr, Vergil D. Reed, whose speech, Us Uncultured 
Americans, was reprinted in the September bulletin of the National Music 
Council: “Only yesterday we were cast in the role of world leader. The suc- 
cess of that leadership will depend largely upon a proper balance between 
material and nonmaterial values. Frankly, it will be largely a problem of 
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the wealthiest country in the world learning to win the respect and « peration 








1 
of the less fortunate nations who are sensitive, resentful, and afrai 1deas 
nd not commodities, understanding and not dollars, cu re a boastful 
materialism must be our means of leading.’ 
A start toward sending the best of our performers abr has be made, 
nd an increased activity in this direction is of the hig t portance in 
eeting and mastering the huge cultural offensive which our enemies ses anes 
iting against us. My bill would provide Federal funds for t d bw 
our leading orchestras, theater, ballet, and other fine arts ¢g s of 1 
An example of the present deplorable situation is f 1 l $ 
1953 report He re tes that several proposals to send the Ne y I’) 
monie-Symphony Orchestra abroad were caref Vv studied EI 
seemingly would have been in the national interest, we approached the F« 
Government for financial assistance. -As none as forthcot l 
private sources, the tours were bandoned.” I m sure everyone here \ | 
ree that this isn’t the way to meet the terribly effective Soviet cultur drive, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, in his stirring plea for the cre l l t i 
on the art we do send abroad 
I ithetic to see the timidity d .apologetic ir itl ch A ns 
e their creative artists to I 1 I ji st ( n 
cre e and terpretive artists.) W can ever forg | S 
‘ American musie half-heartedly organized 1 tl f ‘ l pe 
\ ‘ m Mis e State Dep n I \f 
f the Lucerne festi s. wl Kngland in ( S 
A Boult to represe f cS com]. s d | ft 
} enc} Ame nm < osers \y re embat e] ¢ ( t 
( rds ( nd of ¢ ct t t vht ex n r 
ones however, ¢ ktai served | he Amerie | I t ! l 
of er! l a rl s re |} far the best s ed b mVvii 
r. | I ter refers to the recomme \ of e | \ ( n 
the mus vision of tl Library of Conere S he u e 
I mie ite in ¢ ( \ h sending al { ] ! :, 
t al « ! 1 ZATILE S vb hi er! I l 2 i l e.” 
rITE FORM OF NEW ARTS COMMISS I AINED 


It should be pointed out that the Commission's report states that the Librarian 





of Congress at the time, Dr. Luther H. Evans, expressed doubt that the Lib 
Congress was the best agency to sponsor symphony orchestras on foreign tours, 
uch as it reports only to the Congress, to which it respol e f ts ap- 
propriations and its policies He felt that some new agency whose sole purpose 
was the promotion of music 1 ight better serve as sponsor for such projects. 
H. R. 5397 would establish such a new agency. the sole purpose of which would 
be the promotion of the fine arts on a truly national level, and the development 
of a true national! policy regarding a!l of the fine arts. It is very clear that the 
separation of powers prevents the Library of Congress from embarking on the 
kind of major program recommended hy the present Fine Arts Comm on Such 
a program can belong, properly, only to the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 


A | 
ernment. This, it seems to me. was the point that Dr. Evans was making 
A word now about the form of my bill, which I note Mr. Newbold Morris, of the 
governing board of the New York City Center of Music and Drama, believes has 
too many members at the policymaking level. My bill is bo»sed on the National 
Science Foundation Act—the Foundation established hy that act has 24 non- 
Government members. The Fine Arts Commission which my bill would estab- 
as 15 non Government memflers. Whether the number of advisory mem- 
hers is 15, as provided in H. R. 5397. or 24, as provided in the Science Foundation 
Act, is not too important. There is a tremendous job to be done in any case. 
The British Arts Council has some 16 members for a country mnch smaller in 
land space and in population numbers.’ The national interest in our country 








vould be best served, or so it seems to me, by having roughly as many citizen, 
non-Government members in the top policymaking body as Federal officials. 
These non-Government members should be drawn from the fields of the fine arts 


1The annual grants made hy the British Government to the Arts Council of G it Britain 
over the nast 5 vears are as follows 1952-52. $1,890,000 

The following, exelnding special grant for Festival of Britain: 1951-52, $1,610,000; 
1950—51, $1,610,000: 1949—50, $1,680,000 : 1948—49, 31,610,000 
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in most, if not all, cases. One must also bear in mind that Federal art program 
which are not specifically covered by legislation are thereby exempted. If tl 
present art activities of the Federal Government are ever to be integrated an 
coordinated in order to achieve a national policy this must be spelled out in 
bill, and this bill must travel the long and difficult path of congressional cor 
sideration before it becomes law. 

The present art programs of the Federal Government are scattered throug 
some 15 or more departments and agencies. This is shown by the recent surve 
of the present Commission of Fine Arts, which I urge you to read. One of the 
most important previous proposals presented to the Congress was sponsored b 
Congressman Sirovich in the 74th and 75th Congresses. There were seriou 
defects in his bill to establish a Fine Arts Department, and after lengthy consid 
eration his bill was defeated. I have tried to avoid the mistakes he made, an 
this accounts in ':rge measure for the form of my bill. In politics, as Mr. Morris 
knows, a perfect bill can seldom be written because we have to deal with far 
from perfect conditions. In the world of art perfection is more often attainable 
and often achieved. Many of you here today represent organizations which have 
supported my bill. I ask all of you to study it, and I welcome any suggestion 
and amendments for improving it which you may wish to submit. 

We may differ as to approach, but we have no fundamental differences as te 
the obiective.- The American people will support the principles embodied in this 
bill if honestly informed of its purposes. There are those who say now is not 
the time to extend Federal recognition to the arts, and who equate recognitior 
with “ministerial domination.” More and more, however, with increasing ur 
gency, cultural leaders, and Mr. Average Citizen are demanding that we: conserve 
artistic talent as an important and priceless part of our national heritage. The 
challenge to America based upon the flourishing myth that Americans aré 
gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic harharians, used so effectively abroad by 
our enemies, must be decisively met and its falsity demonstrated. What is im 
peratively needed is national leadership in the arts, as Howard Taubman so elo 
quently urged some months ago. One seeking that leadership must surely find 
it here today, or it will not be found. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL BY JOHN C. JACKSON, FISCAY 
ANALYST, ECONOMICS DIVISION, THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, D. ¢ 
JANUARY 4, 1954 


Research activity appropriations, and obligations of appropriated funds, are 
shown herein for a number of departments and bureaus. The research activities 
included were selected principally on the basis of whether administrative officers 
of the agencies laheled the activities as “research” in their budget statements 
Such a list probably is not complete nor is it necessarily consistent with a uniform 
definition. No precise definition, once agreed upon, could be uniformly applied 
without considerable study of the work of each agency. The meaning given to 
“research” will determine whether to include or to exclude a number of activities 
which directly inform and precede the administrative decisions and actions of an 
ageneyv; and activities in which information is collected and reported at regular 
periods. a 

\ statement relative to this point appeared in the National Resources Com- 
mittee study, Research—A National Resource, 1938 (p. 62) : ; 

“No unanimity was found among experienced research directors as to the 
kind of work that should be included as ‘research’ in this study. For example, 
some scientists would exclude the reports of both the Bureau of the Census and 
the Weather Bureau; while on the other hand a classification by a Government 
agency about 15 years ago listed these 2 Bureaus as the only Government agen- 
cies whose entire work was ‘research.’ 

“While preparing data for this study the chief of a technical office reduced his 
estimate of research expenditures from $140,000 to $25,000 after a reconsideration 
of the application of the identical definition to the existing activities of his 
office.” , 

In addition to the items listed below, there are numerous other agencies which 
conduct substantial research, especially in the social field, but they are excluded 
for the reason already noted, namely, a lack of information on research costs 
in budget presentations and in appropriation information. 
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Appropriations for selected research activities of the Federal Government, fiscal 
4H] ’ ~y , 
1954 


(A number of research activities are excluded because the appropriation acts and 


budget detail 


s do not disclose separable information about the activities) 


[Bracketed figures are budget figures on obligations for 1952 
GENERAL 


National Science Foundation salaries and expenses SS. OOO, OOK 
The Foundation rch, evaluates 
develops national policy for promotion of basic research; it does 


not « perate any 


supports rese research, ne 


laboratories, 
Bureau of Standards: 
Research and testing é 
Radio propagation and standards " 2 O00. OOO 
Construction of laboratories “ 
The Bureau “fundamental physical phenomena 
arising in connection with development of specific technical 
testing devices and stand: 


3. 000, OOO 


$40. OOO 
studies 
devices” irds of measurement are 
developed; and other scientific 
Government and industry. Research into radio communica 
tion, development of measurement standards and techniques 
for improving communication is performed. 


services are performed for 


MEDICAL 


Public Health Service: 


National Institutes of Health—_ ran 4, 675, 000 


National Cancer Institute tx pice —_ 4 ee 21), 22.7. 000 
National Heart Institute = pea 3: : 15. 168. 000 
Mental Health Institute___- at Serer ee a ek 12. 095. 000 
Microbiology activities wh tio arg ae ee hee sat 5, 738, 000 
Arthritis and metabolic disease activities____- en 2 7. 000. BOO 


Other Be i Pa a ia fm <a po . Ss, 
The Institutes conduct direct research and provide re 
fellowships and ts for research projects 
which have been initiated under auspices of hospitals, 
universities, or individuals: and reviews 
Engineering, sanitation, and industrial 
mental research —_ 


740, OOO 


search n 


sia 


grants. 


hygiene—environ- 


HOO, OOO 


Basie and applied research in environmental health 
problems. 


AGRICULTURAL, METEOROLOGICAL, GEOLOGICAL, ETC, 

Soil Conservation Service_- ih Ee ; ry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, research___-_ i : $4. 
Agricultural research center not stated separately; 

amounts included under Bureaus. 


Forest Service salaries and expenses, forestry research 350, 000. 


Weather Bureau decease Eatinea pet aeey salar tha seca reais aeey ion iliined QUO 
CORE Gi renenee arte oe eben ianeiaces , 000 
Geological Survey______--____-__ icin thst sinensis ciiaieapetaincietnie kningllacci te OOO 





BoretG OF Ween 2 se a 


15, 928, 180 


1 Approximation only. 
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Appropriations for selected research activities of the Federal Government, fiscal 


1954—Continued 


AGRICULTURAL, METEOROLOGICAL, GEOLOGICAL, ETC.—Con., 


Department of the Army, Civil Functions: Rivers and harbors 
and flood control, general investigations_____ pei SG tela cat aa 


Soil conservation research in ‘conservation practices in- 
cludes studies of watershed hydrology and sedimentation of 
streams and reservoirs,-of structure design, and irrigation 
and drainage engineering: results of soil classification and 
mapping are published for benefit of the public and use of 
Federal agencies, , 

Agricultural Research Administration among other func- 
tions aids the States in operating experiment stations, in- 
vestigates agricultural products for home use—as food and 
elothing—and suggests ways to utilize them more effectively, 
investigates animal hushandry and diseases, studies and ex- 
periments with production of dairy products, investigates 
feed, food, and industrial uses of agricultural products, 
studies crop pests and diseases, soil and water conservation 
and soil productivity, new and useful plants, fertilizers, farm 
machinery and buildings, and processing equipment. 

Forest research includes forest and open range studies at 
reg onal forest experiment stations and elsewhere to increase 
productivity, and to bring about high sustained yields at low 
cost, improve products, reduction and use of waste, accelerate 
flood prevention, to inventory and to appraise forest lands 
and timber. 

-Weathor Bureau researches are directed “primarily toward 
the development of new operational and forecasting techniques 
directly applicable to maior service programs, but also include 
studies of basic meteorology and meteorological physics.” 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey establishes control points 
from which other surveys may be made: it makes surveys “to 
secure information for nautical and aeronautical charts and 
tables required for safe air and sea navigation”: it locates 
and investigates earthquakes through seismograph stations, 
field investivations, strong-motion stations, and collabora- 
tion with universities. : 

The Geological Survey makes topographic surveys and 
maps, geologic and: mineral resource surveys and maps, in- 
vest'gites surface and underground water supplies, and clas- 
Sifies Federal lands ; 

The Bureau of Mines engages in res°arch with respect to 
the “chemical and physical properties of coal and its mining, 
preparation, combustion, carbonization, and. gasification”; 
with respect to petroleum and gas development and produe- 
tion, transportation and refining, synthetic liquid fuel produc- 
tion. helium production, use and storage; mining technology 
and development of substitntes. ‘ 

Army enzineers’ general investigations are made to deter- 
mine need and economie justification for navigation and 
flood-control improvements, beach erosion investigations: and 
funds are made available to theo Weather Bureau, Geological 
Survey, and Fish and Wildlife Service for related studies and 
construction. 


MILITARY 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
- Source and fissionable materials and weapons______________ 


Physical research 


* Amount not stated separately. 


$25. 649, 774 
23, 864, 710 
64, 669, 490 
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Appropriations for selected research activities of the Federal Government, fiscal 
1954—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of Defense, research and development activities___-__. [$1,851,954] 
Army research and development _____---- i ch ES Rel 345, 000. 000 
Navy UTR Cts 6h ene eee aap ceiee = Bae 58, 600, 000 
Navy aireraft and facilities, research and developme Dake [167, 237, 335 
Navy ships and facilities, research and development_------------ [106, 994, S91] 
Navy, medical care, research and development___-------------- [4, 669, 018] 
Navy, ordnance and facilities, research and development___------ (131, 922. 256) 
Servicewide supply and finance, research and development__----- [681, 000] 
Air Force. research and development__- = aincawan: Sa, COU, Te 
Air Force, maintenance and operations researe h and test support 61, 759, 314 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics____---_ ae i as Bea 62, 439, 000 


The research programs of the Atomic Energy Commission include work in 
physics, chemistry, and metallurgy required to reach the Commission’s objectives, 
within the Commission’s laboratories (around $24 million) and in universities 
and elsewhere (around $11 million) ; evaluation of radiation and other atomie 
energy hazards, and protective methods, both in Commission laboratories (about 
two-thirds of cost) and in universities and hospitals. 

The Army’s research and development program is devoted, in terms of cost, 
about one-third to land-combat material and techniques, one-quarter to support- 
ing research—of general application—and substantial amounts to air and 
amphibious defense, atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, and research 
with respect to personnel, intelligence, and planning. 

Navy research in aircraft and facilities concerns “the development of new 
and improved types of aircraft, guided missiles, power plants, electronic equip- 
ment, related components, and supporting equipment.” Iinprovement of ships 
and equipment is another objective of research; another objective is improve- 
ment ef ordnance and ammunition. In addition to the foregoing, the Navy—in 
its own laboratories and by contract—undertakes “to discover new scientific 
knowledge for military uses,” 

Air Force research and development is both basic and applied; most of it is 
done by industry on contract, and some in university and governmental facili- 
ities. The major activity titles are aircraft, guided missiles, propulsion equip- 
ment, electronic (e. g., communication and warning) equipment, armaments, 
training equipment, materials, and techniques of fabrication, physical, military, 
and medical sciences. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics conducts research on designs 
to meet problems of transonic and supersonic speed ranges, takeoff and landing, 
newer powerplants for craft and missiles, and structural problems of modern 
high speed planes. 


SOCIAL 
EP UCPUOC Gh tie Sat CRIN ere a ee ae 304, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies: 
Keonomie investigations__________ a Teta ae es 2, 246, 000 
Rene INC. a ae ei 3, 158, 000 


Tariff Commission_ Sal ccc taiasiuiess: ae ibeeiieds aec e te ae  aaae AR 1, 291, 375 
Foreign and domestic commerce__-_ a sata 4, 400, 000 
Production and Marketing Administr: ition, improve ment of 
TERT NOCING,.. 5. cas i alc a aaa iftheecataiptaeacaeeen [401, 008] 
Legisiative Reference Service.................. ; 707, 000 
Congressional committee staffs: 
Senate committee employees (including clerical) 
Senate policy committees_ 


see engage 1, 737, 045 
ieeacane 129, 340 


Joint Committee on the Economic Report- ilipagliat oolietneed ania ogi Se 133, 275 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy__._--_________________ 183, 060 
Sequiries and investigations... ..... 1, 244, 120 
RErOe \COURINTCEGG. CUNNOUOOR an a 4, 706, t20 
Appropriations Committee studies and investigations _ steal 450, 000 


Special and select Committees_ 1, 250, 000 


Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation________ a 192, 000 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential F edet rs al 
as UNO i aa sarees Prete eee gee : 20, 006 
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‘New York, N. Y., July 10, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe tt, 
House of Repre sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hower: Thank you for your letter of July 3 bringing to my atten- 
tion yourbill to establish a National War Memorial Arts Commission. I have 
read the letter and gone through the attached material with a great deal of 
interest. I agree with you entirely as to the importance of the arts in our 
country today. That something should be done to encourage their development 
is particularly desirable, as you point out, because of the increased leisure time 
of so many of our citizens. ; 

What you say concerning certain of the recent Rockefeller Foundation grants 
in this field is much appreciated. 

You very graciously state at the end of your letter that you would welcome 
any suggestions we might have concerning the bill which you have introduced 
into Congress. If any thoughts occur to us which we feel would be helpful and 
appropriate, we would be glad to pass them along to you. 

Again sincerest appreciation of your thought in bringing your program to 
our attention. 


JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER, 3d. 


GREENWICH, CoNN., April 12, 1954. 
Hon. CuHarres R. Hower, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Mr. Howe tv: It gives me great pleasure to endorse your recently intro- 
duced bill, H. R. 7953, relating to the establishment of a National Arts 
Commission. 

As secretary of the Society of Architectural Historians and as a member of 
the Municipal Art Society (committee on historic sites and structures), I have 
fought for some time for the preservation of buildings of architectural merit 
and distinction. 

Your bill, mentioning specifically, as it does, the National Trust for Hist ic 
Preservation and the proposed establishment of a code “for the protection and 
restoration of artistic and historic monuments, houses, and buildings,” could 
hardly be more specific in attempting to establish into law those very things 
that so many of us have wished to see established in permanent and effective 
force. 

In order to keep abreast of your splendid effort, I would much appreciate 
it if you could put me on your mailing list for any future developments in 
connection with H. R. 7953, and may I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on the truly comprehensive nature of your labors and to wish you all 
possible success in your good work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALAN BuRNHAM. 


THe Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, D. C. March 26, 195}. 
Hon. CHarrtes R. Howe tt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howett: Many thanks for your March 22 letter. 

I have given the bill 2 quick reading, and the things that struck me were 
the following: 

1. In section 105 (a) and (b), Director of the Commission, I couldn’t make 
out whether the vagueness of his authority was in order to give him plenty 
of authority or to limit his authority. I hope the former. 

2. In section 106, the Executive Committee, it seems to me the committee 
as specified is so large that it will be unable to function as an executive com- 
mittee in the sense that I understand that term. There should be a small 
executive committee in close contact with the Director to which he can go for 
help and authority and which would act as an operating buffer between him 
and the full Commission. I think of this in business terms where the president 
of a company, its chief operating executive, generally has a small executive 
committee between him and the board of directors. 

3. In section 110 (4) it seems to me that a certain percentage of the funds 
available for scholarships or a certain percentage of the number of scholar- 
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ships should be available to persons whe are not necessarily United States 
iZens. 
Agail v thanks for letting me see this. 


Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Representatives 
Washington. D. € 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN H I I pres ed very much your letter « e fou I 
1 read it with a great « of interes ind, of course, I | t f er 
ested in the establ ent of a National Theater and a Na I \ I Por- 

iit Gallery in Washingto1 

I | you are on the cht trac] nd can eventually get a Ce sion set 
up that will take an interest in those things 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truma 
sally aia 

Forp Moror Co., 

Dearborn, Mich., June 10, 195 

Representative CHARLES R. How E. 
House of Representatives, 
Wasi] ato Dd. ¢ 

Dear Con SSMAN Howet.i: Thank you for sending me copi f vour H. R. 
597 to establish a National War Memori Arts Commission and in othe ys 

promote and develop fine arts throughout the United States _ 

Like yourself, I rec ha \meri has attained pr ons of leade p 





in industry and education and many other fields to a much greater degree 


r | 
than in the arts. Any reasonable efforts which would effectively reduce this 
cultural gap should be commended, but I have formed no strong personal con- 
victions as to whether additional steps are required or just what they should be. 


Whether the unbalanced situation results from more highly organized or 


eentralized programs in other countries or from greater support by their govern- 


ments, whether the situation could be corrected by Federal program here, and 
whether the time is both right and appropriate for expansion of our Government 


n these areas are questions which my experience, at least up to now, does not 
adequately answer : 
Nevertheless, I fully agree that such questions are important and that they 
merit careful study. 
With best wishes for continued success in your planning. 
Very sincerely, 
Henry Forp II, President 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Howeti: Thank you very much for your letter of recent 
date, with which you enclosed a copy of your bill, H. R. 7185, to establish a 
national-arts program. 

I have read this bill thoroughly, and most heartily approve of it. The annual 
appropriation provided for in this bill, of $50,000, seems a ridiculously small 
sum for such a worthwhile accomplishment, and I earnestly hope that the 
Appropriations Committee will give its early approval to such a small request 
ont of the many requests for greater sums to be used for purposes not as worth 
While as this : : 

You are to be commended for your efforts in this field, and I want to be among 
to first to congratulate you. An undertaking of this nature is long overdue, 
and I thoroughly agree with Mr. Hart, of New Jersey, when he says it is 
imperative that no time be lost in making known the cultural achievements 
of our own country. I especially approve of the provisions for scholarships 
and fellowships, and an international exchange of artists. 
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Thank you again for sending me a copy of your bill, and if there is any way 
I can assist you in trying to get this bill passed, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 
Sincerely, 


PERLE MESTA 


NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howetrt.. 
United States House of Repre sentatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hower: This is to acknowledge with thanks the copy 
of your press release on bills to establish an American National War Memorial 
Arts Commission. I am clad to see that the National Education Association 
is mentioned as one of the organizations from which you received suggestions 
and recommendations. , 

Reading through the copy of H. R. 7185 which was sent with the release 
I note that the NIA is not listed on page 6 of the bill as one of the organizations 
to be consulted in establishing the National War Memorial Arts Commissiun. 
While two major national organizations in the field of education are listed, 
their interests are primarily in the field of higher education. I refer here to 
the Association of American Colleges and the American Council on Education. 
The Music Educator’s National Conference and the National Art Education 
Association are both departments of NEA. I should like to suggest, however, 
that in a matter of such importance as appointments to a national commission 
on fine arts it might be more appropriate for recommendations to come from 
an organization more representative of the teaching profession as a whole. 

In the event that H. R. 7185 and its companion bills come up for hearings, 
I hope that it will be possible to amend section 102 (2) and section 301 (at 
p. 42 of the bill) so as to include the National Fducation Association as well 
as its affiliates, the Music Educator’s National Conference and the National Art 
Edueation Association. 

The only other observation I have to make after reading H. R. 7185 is that 
there does not seem to be any language to prevent Federal control of fine-arts 
programs at the State and local levels. I am sure you will agree with me 
that some such protection is needed to prevent the occurence of such incidents 
as the attempt to remove murals in one of the San Francisco branch post 
offices. 

I hope that you will nct misunderstand my raising these points in connection 
with an otherwise admirable proposal to give Federal support to fine arts both 
at the national level and by channeling funds through State education agencies. 
Should you desire to discuss these matters with me, or with a group of repre- 
sentatives of national organizations in the field of education, I shall be happy 
to do so at your convenience. 

I enclose for your information a small pamphlet* on the work of the NEA. 

With every good wish, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. McCasxtrt1, 
Director, Division of Legislation and Federal Relations. 





NEW JERSEY THEATRE LEAGUE,’ INC., 
Morristown, N.J., January 26, 1954. 
Hon. CHartes R. Howe tt, 
'* House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howe: On behalf of the New Jersey Theatre League, I want 
to thank you for your interest generated by our letter of January 10 asking 
your support on H. R. 6896, which would exempt community theaters from the 
admissions tax. 

We have read with interest your bill H. R. 7185. As you know, we are 
interested in the amateur aspect of the drama. Through our league, we have 





1 Not printed. 
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brought together 76 amateur groups in New Jersey, for the interchange of 


ideus and mutual aid. We feel that the Little Theater is becoming more and 
more an integral part of community life, affording as it does, an outlet for 
the creative urges of the individual who must earn a living in one field, it 


} 
still is talented in writing, acting, directing, stage desiguing, etc., for rhe 
theater. 

In studying H. R. 7185, we feel that it does offer the encouragement to ama- 
teur drama that we are seeking. Also, it includes that exemption to the 
admissions tax which we are primarily interested in. Therefore, the New 
Jersey Theatre League does endorse your bill to establish a National War 
Memorial Arts Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WiittAmM B. MALoNey, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


THe New York TIMEs, 
New York, N. Y., March 25, 1953 
Representative CHARLES R. HoweELt, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howe vt: By an odd coincidence there was in my niail today, with 
your letter, a note from George Szell, conductor of the Cleveland orchestra. 
He was quoting a line from a story the Times ran on March 21: 

“With the financial assistance of the United States, Germans are reconstructing 
the Berliner Philharmonie Building * * *.” 

Then he says: 

“Surely if the money of United States taxpayers is being used to rebuild the 
home of the Berlin Philhormonie Orchestra, there cannot be any valid argument 
against this kind of money being used to help and support our own organizations.” 

I took the liberty of mentioning your letter and your hope that some kind 
of national cultural council could be organ’zed to support a bill like yours and 
urged him to get his Cleveland people behind such a movement 

I shall write an article in the next Sunday or two emphasizing the important 
point you make. Possibly that will provoke the organization of the kind of 
council you mention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp TAUBMAN, Music Editor. 


DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1954. 
Hon. CuHarLes R. HOWE Lt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howeti: The Democratie. Central Committee for the District of 
Columbia has long supported measures such as your bill, H. R. 9111, to brin 
the Nation's Capital a greatly enlarged program in the fine arts and suitable 
memorials to the heroes of World War II. It is tragic that our Capital City lacks 
sufficient facilities for a national theater, music center, and art gallery The 
millions of tourists who visit Washington yearly would draw great inspirati 


from the program outlined in your bill. There is no reason why Washington 





should not rank, as do the other great capitals of the world—VDaris, London, 
Rome, and others—as an artistic and intellectual as well as a political center. 

As you have so often observed, we should want the rest of the w d to see 
the United States as a cultural, as well as a materialistic, inspira n Our 


committee can think of no better step in this direction than adoption of your 
proposals in H. R. 9111. We sincerely hope that it will become the law of the 
land. 
Sincerely yours, 
GERHARD P. VAN ARKEL, Secretary. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUuss, 
Washinyton, D. C., June 8, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Hower: I am unable at this time to express the views of the 
National Federation of Musie Clubs, which musical organization I have the 
honor and privilege to serve as legislation chairman. In Denver, Colo., the mile- 
high city, however, the board of directors of the National Federation of Musie 
Clubs will convene from July 8 to 12, 1954, and by the conclusion of that meeting 
I hope to have a fair idea as to the thinking of the board on the subject of one 
or more of the 16 fine-arts bills currently before the Congress for consideration. 

Personally, I favor a fine-arts program, one which, among the numerous arts, 
includes music, musicians, music lovers, and the construction of a long-overdue 
and sorely needed opera house in the Nation’s Capital. I favor a congressional 
appropriation for the efficient administration of such a program. In short, I'm 
for the progressive development of the cultural life of America. And I recognize 
in the promotion of the arts an instrument for world peace. 

What is needed, I believe, to gain the congressional nod of approval and 
adequate appropriations for the establishment of a fine-arts program, however, 
is a bill that is practical; one that is limited to the arts and their promotion; 
one that insures proper representation to all the arts, including music; and the 
construction of an opera house in the Nation’s.Capital. Once this goal has been 
attained, I feel, the ball will be rolling in the right direction. Just as any sound 
business organization is from its inception sufficiently flexible to provide for 
further possible expansion, just so should the basic legislation for the establish- 
ment of a fine-arts program is designed. Add to a basically well-planned fine- 
arts program age and wisdom, and the answer becomes fruitful fulfillment. 

In closing, I wish to commend all Members of the Congress of the United 
States who have proposed legislation, as evidenced by the 16 fine-arts bills cur- 
rently before the Congress for consideration, or in any way at all encouraged 
or promoted the idea for the establishment of a fine-arts program. The arts in 
character are neither partisan nor materialistic; they are spiritual. And where 
the spiritual is, there is understanding; and, where there is understanding, there 
is peace. I therefore salute these representatives of the American people for 
the significant contribution they are making through their efforts to promote and 
preserve the cultural life of America. 

With kindest ] 
I remain, 

Sincerely, 


ersonal regards and every good wish for success in your mission, 


Marie A. Hurrgy, Chairman of Legislation. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., May 19, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe tt, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howetv: I have been very pleased indeed to get your notes and 
proposals and speeches in reference to the National War Memorial Arts Com- 
mission, ete. 

It is a great thing for Washington and for the country that we have a small 
group of people like yourself in the Congress who are so interested in the cultural 
aspects of American life. : 

‘I most enthusiastically welcome and approve of what you're doing and wish 
you every possible success. 

It seems to me you have done a very thorough job and must have helped your 


work a great deal by getting suggestions and support from so many fine organi- 
zations. i 
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I would be glad to help in any way I could. 
With all best wishes for a fine outcome for your good efforts. 
Very sincerely, 
ALIcE S. ACHESON, 


Washingtor D. C., Februa l 3 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Howe LL: The Greater Washington Music Council, which 
s organized recently, is composed of musical organizations, both professional 
and amateur, from throughout the metropolitan area, as ‘well as individual 
isicians and persons interested in music. The purpose of the organization 
to foster and stimulate musical activities in the Washington area by such 
ns as organizing a clearinghouse for musical information and serving as a 


medium whereby musicians can speak with one voice. .” 
The council voted in its recent meeting to support your bill, H. R. 452, dated 


January 3, 1953, providing for the establishment of a National War Memorial 
Theater and Arts Commission, in any possible way, and urged each member of 
the council to write his or her Congressman urging his support of the } It 
has long been recognized that such a commission and building was needed in 
Washington, and the council believes your bill will provide for those needs 

lease, therefore, know that the Greater Washington Music Council stands 
ready to support you in your efforts to secure passage of your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
SARA ADELINE McCoONNELL, Secretary-Treasure) 


THE SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE CONFERENCE, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., March 14, 1953 
Hon. (CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
louse of Re prese ntatives, 
Washinaton, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Howe: At the recent annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Theater Conference, a resolution was made to put the conference on record as 
strongly endorsing your bill of January 3, 1953, to establish a National War 
Memorial Arts Commission and to build in Washington a National Theater and 
Opera House. 

This conference is made up of theater workers from schools, communi 
groups, and professional groups in 10 Southeastern, States. I sincerely hope 
your efforts in behalf of the theater arts will meet with success. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM M. Harpy, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


THe Brmvoarp, 
Washington, D. C., September 380, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe tt, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Howe vt: In reply to your request for my reactions to your 
proposed revisions of your fine arts bill, H. R. 5397, here are my thoughts as a 
working journalist, for whatever they are worth. The revisions seem very much 
worth while, particularly the following: substitution of the words “music center” 
for the words “opera house” (the old wording seemed to imply a preindice in 
favor of one form of the musical arts) ; removal of the arbitrary limit on ap- 
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propriations; shortening the proposed terms of commissioners and. increasing 
their number from 7 to 16: the revision of section 22, adding to the present Com- 
mission well-qualified judges of music, drama, and the dance; and proposed 
wording for the correction of the self-perpetuation by Smithsonian’s Board of 
Regents. 
All good wishes, 
Sincerely, 
3ENJAMIN J. ATLAS, 
Chief, Washington Bureau. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC., 


St. Cloud, Minn., March 29, 1958. 
Hon. CHariLeEs R. Howe rt, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: I have read, with much interest, your publicity release on your 
bill 452, relative to the establishment of a cultural center in the Nation’s Capital, 
and a War Memorial Arts Commission. I shall keep your communication in my 
files for future reference. 

May I say that I am very strongly in favor of your proposals and would like to 
help in any way I can to promote the passage of your bill 452? I have heard 
of the Senate bill 1109, through my own Senator Humphrey, and'I expect to let 
him know my approval of the matter. I would like to be kept informed of your 
progress so that when the bill comes up for a vote I can inform my own legislators 
of my approval. 

As I am a national officer in the Association of Teachers of Singing, I have the 

ear of many influential persons in that and related areas; I will be happy to 
bring this bill to their attention, and urge them to support it. I hope our entire 
membership is being circularized about the bill. If there is anything I can do, 
please call upon me. It is time that our country should realize that the time 
has come for us to establish real cultural foundations. 
Sincerely yours, 
HELEN STEEN Hvts, 
Second Vice President. 





Mip-West Mustc FounpDATION, 
Chicago, Ill., January 12, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe tt, 
Congress of the United States, 
Ww ashington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Howe tt: I have read H. R. 5397 very carefully and certainly hope the 
fine arts in the United States will soon have substantial aid. 

My suggestions on the bill are of minor consequence compared to the very great 
need in the country for a liberation and stimulation of our latent ‘talents, which 
are being abandoned and dying. 

For nationwide dissemination, it seems to me it would be better presentation 
to lay the first emphasis on thé national need, with secondary accent on Wash- 
ington’s need fora theater. A national theater for the fine arts, including drama, 
ballet, and opera is vital and, properly presented, should meet with support 
throughout the country; but sectional groups are not too apt to see the national 
picture. ; 

This, however, is only a detail as would my other suggestions be, and once aid 
is forthcoming, sectional groups can form their own pattern of what best suits 
their needs. 

Please let me know if there is any way I can help as an individual. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary WICKERHAM, President. 
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Hon, Cnmaries R. Howe Lt, 


DEAR M Hower It has be iL o my attention that \ l ‘ 1 - 
ing al he interest ed I s been ¢ ‘ S 

ore he xz wthundd ( | ¢ of t he ¢ } I . 
t I se [ie CCeSS I ne fi i s to e 1 I ad g ‘ i ¢ 
pai g and ] d i hite ure ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
and to establish i ‘ i h « ie Govern 1 Fe or ) 


act es and cooperate with public Ly ite agencies and « ( 
iting in all the fie S ( ts or ers relating to the-gene ellare 
and the cuitural developn f the Nati ” 

I | ieve that such at is one « Vita nterest to the me bers of I l 
th who ! be pprox ite ».UU0O | fessiol ere it We I 
ters, and Isic ¢ | tio! Phis promot 1 of t] fine arts is w i } rye 
of our activities. We believe that promoting these phases of American culture is 


a service to the Nation and, indir vy, to the world. 


This movement should be free of restrictions, which would limit the rights of 
all of our people to create and sell in open market If your | is worded along 


lar lines, I feel sure it will have the support of all Pen Women Will you 


iat a copy of the bill is sent to our office for our information? 
Li LA Woop DANIELS, 
National Pre lent. 


DEPARTMENT OF Musik 
Princeton, N. J., July 9, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
lember of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. Howe_L_: Thank you for sending me a copy of H. R. 452. 
I am, of course, delichted that an effort is being made to get Government aid 


for the arts. 


You ask for suggestions, and therefore I may make the following observations 

(1) 1 think the relative importance of opera is overstressed by allotting only 
one division to “opera and other forms of music.” If there is to be only one 
division, it seéms to me it should be called music, not opera. 

Sut 1 would ygest Substituting in section 7 (a), for your Divisions 1-3, the 


following: 

(A) A Division of Theater Arts, including (a) a Department of Prama; (b) 
a Department of Opera; (c) a Department of Dance. 

(B) A Division of Music. 

Division (A) would make a natural managerial combination, it seems to me, 
as at the New York City Center of Music and Drama. 

(2) What are the proposed functions of the Division of Fine Arts, Personnel 
and Education? And why should there not be a similar division for music‘ 








(3) I think the provisions for aid to States and municipalities ought to be 
emphasized and spelled out in greater detail.- It is in I efforts, s have 
been made by municipalities like San Francisco, Louisville, and New York, that 
I believe the greatest hepe for fruitful Government aid to musie lies I should 
like to see the Commission empowered to contribute up to 50 percent for the first 


o years of the cost of : 
see this aspect of the bi 
(4) I think a provi j 
should be left to the administrative agencies set up. 
to favor productions in English, as the New York City center does: but s1 
matters of policy detail should in my opinion not be written int 
Faithfully yours, 





ARTHUR MENDEI Chairma 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Scrmoo. oF DRAMA, 
Seattle, Wash., January 19, 1953. 
Hon. CuHaries RR. Howe tnt, . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howe vi: I have your press release of the third instant concerning 
the bill you are introducing in Congress to establish a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission and to build a National Theater and Opera House in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Be sure that you have my ardent support, and please call on me to help in 
any way. I will be glad to contact my Congressman, Mr. Thomas Pelly, at the 
appropriate time. He is a good friend of mine and is a great supporter of the 
arts. Yon might wish to contact him yourself. 

Meanwhile, all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
GLENN Huaues, Director, Schoo? of Drama, 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 21, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOWELL: Recently I received and read with great interest 
your address before the National Musie Council on the present national situation 
in the fine arts and your bill, H. R. 5397, now before the Congress. 

As one of those called upon by Lloyd Goodrich, chairman of the committee: on 
government and art, to discuss this matter with representatives from many 
national art organizations, I feel we owe you a debt of gratitude for sponsoring 
so forward-looking and enlightened a piece of legislation. 

As you yourself say, there may be differences of opinion about details, but 
the need for a responsible, competent, and representative group in Washington 
to work with local groups on a broad program of cultural development cannot 
be denied both for our own general good and if we are to be recognized at home 
and abroad as a Nation whose interest in cultural matters is commensurate with 
its national wealth and power. : 

I am in complete agreement with you that something like the report of the 
Canadian Royal Art Commission is the kindof broad and conscientious survey 
which is needed as a base for a serious and enlightened development of a national 
fine-arts program. Such a program far-.exceeds the competence of the present 
Fine Arts Commission in Washington, which by its own report shows clearly it 
neither can nor does it desire to enlarge its operation to develop a fine-arts pro- 
gram on a national level. 

With every good wish for the success of your efforts, and, as an architect and 
museum director, my thanks to you for all you are doing to publicize the need 
for serious legislation to cover our national cultural needs, I am, , 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES Nacet, Director. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 26, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe tt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN HOWELL: It was good of you to send me the copy of your 
bill to establish a national arts program. I have read the proposed bill with very 
real interest, as I know this is the first real attempt to set up an arts program 
on a national scale with sufficient financial backing to produce results. 

The Fine Arts Commission has, of course, done distinguished work, but being 
only an advisory body with a very small budget, the limitations on its activities 
have been severe ones, 

I find myself a little regretful that the official name Of the Commission had to 
include the words, “War Memorial,” as the plan and scope of the bill seems to 
include activities in the performing arts, such as opera, ballet, and theater, the 
long-range planning of which might be somewhat hindered by the title of the 
Commission. In general, however, I would say that the intent of the bill is a 
splendid one and my chief anxiety would be that great care be taken in the selec- 
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rion of the 15 eminent citizens by the President to work with the ex-officio mem- 
bers.- These 15 eminent citizens should be of such a caliber that their presence 
on the Commission would insure that the programs undertaken by it would be a 

suurce of stimulus to other sections of the country and not only reflect in Wash- 
ington what is already in progress outside the Nation’s Capita 

he bill, as written, includes two main ideas: One, the development of certain 
facilities in Washington itself, the other, a very broad program which could 
nfluence both the plastic and performing arts all over the country. Therefore, 
t is of tremendous importance that the Commission as a whole represent a really 
forward looking and stimulating element from the art professions to balance the 
members that are automatically members by virtue of their office. 1 realize that 
this depends entirely on the wisdom of the President in office and his interest in 
euch matters as are covered by this bill. There is no way of insuring the caliber 
appointment that is required and one can only hope that these appointments 
will be taken seriously and made with the intention of making our national arts 
program as stimulating and high in quality as it deserves to be. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES NAGEL, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, Ill., March 26, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Represe ntatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Howett: Thank you very much for sending me a copy of your release 
on the subject of a National War Memorial Arts Commission. I am very much 
pleased that you are sponsoring this movement and I hope you will obtain wide 
support for it. 

I am sending you, under separate cover, copies of the program? of the Sixth 
Annual Festival of Contemporary Arts and the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting and Sculpture which is now being held at the 
University of Illinois. I thought you would be interested in this evidence of a 
comprehensive exposition of many forms of contemporary artistic activities as 
earried on within the framework of a State-supported school. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALLEN S. WELLER, Head. 


oo 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
, SraTE Boarp or EpucaATION, 
Richmond, Va., February 9, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR HONORABLE HOWELL: We have received the material which you sent 
us in respect to your new bill, H..R. 452, provided for the establishment of a 
National: War Memorial Arts Commission. 

You are certainly to be congratulated on this ambitious venture. There has 
scarcely been a moment in the history of the growth of our country when such 
forward-looking steps have been more needed. Naturally, we are aware that 
the process of favorable action upon such a measure can involve a great deal of 
hard work and concerted effort by all interested parties. As a result, we would 
deeply appreciate receiving any further information as to ways in which State 
irt supervisors can further the successful passing of this bill. Stee we are in 
constant contact with educators throughout the State, we are in a position to do 
much to disseminate information about H. R. 452. 

We wish you much success and hope that the Congress will act favorably. 

Sincerely yours, ; : 
RicHarp G. WIaGcIN, 
Assistant Supervisor of Art Education. 





2 Not printed. 
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Art ComMISSION, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HoWELt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
7 


Dear Mr. Hower: I have your communication of February 27, together with 
enclosures concerning bill, H. R. 452, that you have introduced in the House of 
Representatives. 

Please accept my sincere congratulations for the valued legislation. It is need- 
less for me to add my comments on this project. 

The War Memorial Opera House of the city and county of San Francisco is 
operated by a board of trustees. I am writing Mr. Edward Sharkey, managing 
director, asking | to send you certain information concerning the operation of 
ding. I am also contacting Mr. Arthur Brown, Jr., the architect for the 
1 House, who I am sure can give you some interesting data. 
The art commission of the city and county of San Francisco is somewhat sim- 





ilar to the art commissions throughout the country with the exception that all 
appropriations for art and music made by the board cf supervisors are under the 
control anc supervision of the art commission. This includes the municipal 
symphony concerts presented with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and 
an annual art festival. The cost of the symphony concerts is approximately 
$100,000, and the cost of the festival $12,000. 

if there is any further information you desire, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me, : 

With every good wish'‘and kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 


JosEPH H. Dyer, Jr., Secretary. 


AKRON PusLic SCHOOLS, 
Akron, Ohio, December 15, 1958. 
Hon. Cuarirs R. HOWELL, - 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HoweEtt: I enjoyed reading the copy of H. R. 5397 which you sent me 
with the suggested revisions which were reported to you by Mrs. Rose Robison 
Cowen after our children’s theater conference in Angust. The idea of the bill 
is a fine one and personally,.and as a member of the children’s theater conference, 
I want to-thank you and Congressman Celler for sponsoring such legislation. 
Your constant reference to the importance of the arts in equitable balance with 
the sciences in a democracy is a necessary thing if America is to remain wise 
and free. ; 

I shall make an effort to see that information about your bill is made available 
to the persons in my vicinity. I hope that 1954 will see its passage. Thank you 
for writing to me about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
DorotHuy Kester, Ph. D., 
Coordinator of Speech Education. 





; DANCE NEws, 
New York, N. Y., January 27, 1953. 
Representative CHARLES R. Howett, 
Ho of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howe_i_: Thank you for sending me copies of your bill H. R. 452 and 
Representative Kearns’ bill H. R. 464. 

Now that I have had occasion to study the two bills may I say that you and 
ir. Kearns are to be commended for your public spirit, deep insight into the 
building of a greater and spiritually richer America and the perspicacity in your: 
attempt to make the creation of the National Memoriai Arts Commission a 
bipartisan effort and thus bring it closer to realization than the efforts made in 
the S2d Congress. : 

Insofar as the advancement of American art is concerned section 7 (a) of 
H. R. 452 has a great overall significance. This is the first time that a Member 
of Congress has taken cognizance of the fact that Art (with a capital A) is a 
generic term and that the various art forms which constitute this term have 
each ifs own problems, and that unless individual art forms are treated sep- 


arately there are bound to arise misunderstandings, even jealousies, among its 
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practitioners, which must inevitably lead toward a domination of the less popu 
lous forms by those which have a gre I er of practitioners. 


You have been very wise in going in the details of your project and 


lps 


rh otten become at Variance With Lie piri > Well a it t ( I 





d fo add to your references to the opin of statesmen, ¢ cators, ete., | mig 

ly say that I visited England in the summer of 1950 and again last summer. Or 
| h occasions the New York City Ballet, which, as you know, is an a¢ ivity ol 
ll the New York City Center of Music and Drama, was playing at the Royal Opera 


House, Covent Garden. I had opportunities to speak to several members of our 
Embassy in London and a number of British artists, writers, ¢ reographers, 

ernors of the Royal Opera House, etc., and the reaction to the visits was most 
gratifying and, indeed, flattering. One high-placed member of our Embassy told 


me in July 1950: 
The visit of the New York Citv Ballet to Londen is the best publicity the 
United States has had here in a long time.” 


\ colleague of mine, the well-known English writer and eritic, Arnold L 


Haskell, wrote in the Ballet Annual 195] 
Here is an Englishman indulging in the national pastime of seeking dollars, 
1e@ but for an American company this time. If any wealthy American happens to 


yn ead this, and I believe that men of wealth still exist in America, I would like 
ll to assure him that the New York City Ballet has done more for the artisti 


e prestige of his country than a carload of crooners, a 10 years’ run of musica 

n. a high-powered comedian, and a million reels of Hollywood celluloid all added 

h together.” 

se 7 [ mentioned the season of the New York City Ballet becanse my field is dance, 
you will find similar expressions of appreciation in the fields of music as we 

le Che participation of American symphony orchestras, operatic organiz n ind 


u the New York City Ballet in the masterpieces of the 20th Century Exhibition 
st spring and summer in Paris is another telling exumple. 
The work of the many nonprofit artistic organizations within this country is 
too well known to you to need any comment on my part. 
Dance News, the publication which I edit, has a very good standing in the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain It is read mainly by dancers, writers, 





crities, teachers of the theatrical forms of dance, advanced students, directors 

f compunies, touring and local managers, and that part of the general public all 
er the country which has an interest in ballet and other forms of dance. I, 
ersonally, enjoy a fairly good reputation in the field. I have written sever 


oks on dance, among them the Dance Encyclopedia, which is considered 
id taundard reference book, and in April Alfred A. Kn pf, In 

new book, the New York City Ballet, a history of the company 
1d shment in 1953, the first book ever to be written about an 
1e mpany. 


} 








ir: All this is to say that whatever little support and assistance Dance New 

‘ I can give you in getting H. R. 452 reported out of the Committee on Education 

in d Labor and passed by the House will be wholeheartedly given. O February 
ie (out this Thursday) is carrying a news item about your bill. Our March 

of sue will have an editorial on fl subject If vou ean think of anv othe 


‘ 


r definite thing we can do to he p. please let me know 
a Respectfully, 
7e ANATOLE CHuHusoy, Edito 
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OPERA GUILD OF GREATER MIAMI, 
Miami, Fla., November 16, 1953: 
Hon, Cu artes R. Hower, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please accept my heartiest congratulations and sincere thanks for 
initiating a Federal Fine Arts Department in Washington. 

I just returned from Italy and saw with my own eyes in Rome how much 
money the Italian Government is spending on subsidizing the arts, especially 
grand opera. I saw the tremendous effect it has on the tourist public in Verona, 
Rome, Milano, Naples, and other cities. 

Vienna, Austria, with all its poverty spends great sums of money to develop 
the arts. France and Germany have always subsidized the arts. 

Our musical-minded public will forever be grateful to you and to those 
who will help you pass this worthy bill. 

Again, thank you and best wishes for your success. I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTURO DI FYILIPPt, 
Artistic Director and General Manager. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, November 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Howe: Thank you for your letter of November 9, enclosing copies 
of your bill to provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission, and for other purposes, and several newspaper clippings and 
other materials concerning the bill. ; ; 

My recent remarks on public works programs were made informally and with- 
out expectation that they would appear in the press. 

We are, of course, examining the potential value of a great many programs 
that could be used in the event of a decline in business activity. In this 
connection, we are studying what might be the best combination of Federal, 
State, and local public works programs; and how such programs might be 
initiated, administered, and financed. Our analyses are by no means complete. 
You may be sure, however, that full consideration will be given to the 
advantages of the type of public works project you provide for.in your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR F. Burns. 


3RITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, June 11, 1954. 
Representative CHaries R. HOWELL, ; 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN HOWELL: In response to the inquiry from your office 
this morning, I append below the figures for the annual grants made by Her 
Majesty's Treasury to the Arts Council of Great Britain over the past 5 years 
(converted at $2.80 to £1): ; 

1952-53, $1,890,000 ; 1951-52, $1,610,000 (excluding special- grant for Festival 
of Britain activities) ; 1950-51, $1,610,000 (excluding special grant for Festival 
of Britain activities) : 1949-50, $1,680,000; 1948-49, $1,610,000. 

The report .for 1953-54 is not published yet, but I believe I am right in 
saying that the grant for that year was maintained by the Chancellor at the 
1952-53 level. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN: CARTER, 
Assistant to Her Majesty's Ambassador. 





Detroit, Micu., March 23, 1953. 
Representative CHARLES R. Howe tt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Thanks for sending me your bill. I read it with a heart overflowing with 
thankfulness. It seems to me you have devised a perfectly practical plan. 
Our Nation should be forever grateful to you for your intelligent effort to help 
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s to our proper place in the world of culture and the living arts. Good luck, 
I will be rooting for you, and offer whatever help I can give. 
HeLten HAYEs. 


New York, N. Y., June 7, 1954. 
Hon. Cuarces R. Howe rr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Regret important ANTA board meeting makes Washington visit impossible, 
but warmly support principle of your bill and hope for its subsequent passage. 
CLARENCE DiERW 
President, American National Theater and Academy. 


CoUNCIL OF THE LIvING THEATER, 
AND THEATER GUILD, AMERICAN THEATER SOCIETY, 
New York, N. Y., April 9, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe rt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HowWELL: Your bill to establish a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission serves a long-felt need in our country. 

Having served as chairman of the United States State Department delegation 
to the first congress of the International Theater Institute, organized under 
the auspices of UNESCO in 1948, I am keenly aware of the urgency of creating 
in America a program which parallels the aid given to the fine arts in most of 
the civilized countries of the world. ; 

I wish you every success with the furtherance of your measure. 

Sincerely, 
‘WARREN Caro, 
Executive Director. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF Music, 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
Boston, Mass., March 81, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Hower, 3 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
you, for the creation of a National War Memorial Arts Commission. 
I am convinced of the advisability of considering an appropriate art center in 


I 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I highly approve of the bill H. R. 452, introduced by 


the Nation’s Capital and also of making a careful survey of our Government’s 
belated responsibility toward and possible needs of .the humanities Before 
expressing approval for developments beyond a central auditorium, I would 
wish to await the results of an exhaustive study of the entire plan. 
I um sending copies of this statement to our Representatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON KELLER, President. 


TRENTON, N. J., June 7, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howetr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Dear CuHarvie: I wish, first of all, to congratulate you on the bill known as 
H. R. 9111 establishing a National Art Center in Washington, providing for a 
stadium and a theater, a contemporary gallery of art, as well as the scholar- 
ships, grants to the States for the furtherance of art programs, to mention 
only a few of the fine features of the bill. 

I hope this bill will be considered favorably by the committee and that it 
vill be enacted into law. It is a much-needed project and will be a good step 
forward in stamping the United States as a Nation devoted to the development 
of the arts and to the promotion of culture within its borders. 

Mrs. Tilton joins me in approval of this measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce I. Tiron, 
Receiver of Ta.res, Trenton, N. J., Organist-Founder and Conductor, 
Trenton Youth Symphony Orchestra. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1954 
Hon. CHaries Howe tt, 
House of Re prese) tative Ss, 
Hlouse Offic Buildi dg, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate you on the introduction of your bill H. R 


9111 which would create an opera house and music center for this city. I have 
long felt that the Nation’s Capital should be the center not only for the Govern- 
ment of this country but also for its culture. Washington, in a sense, is the 
capital of the world. It is only fitting that an appropriate music center should 
be located her Our Capital City is now an important visting place for our 


citizens. We should be able to cffer them in addition to what we now have, 
an opportunity to see and hear the finest artistic productions possible. 

It has always seemed to me as shameful that even the smallest, most impov- 
erished countries can support music centers in their capitals but that this, the 


most important country in the world, has not seen fit to do so. AS world leaders, 
the least we should do is to have a suitable edifice appropriate for the great 
artistic talents of this and other countries. 

I hope that civic groups in the District of Columbia will support your bill 
actively. I trust that your effort to offer all of the people of the United States a 


center in their Capital which will be important in the cultural world will meet 
with early success. 
Sincerely yours, 


Morris CArritz 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Trenton, June 4, 1954 
Hon. CHARLES R. Howe .t, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Howe LL: We trust that there will be a successful hearing 
on your bill for the establishment of a National Arts Commission. 

The State museum arts committee and the Museums Council of New Jersey 
are in favor of a coordinated Federal art program, and we believe your bill will 
be the instrument to get it underway. We have discussed your bill thoroughly 
and with various people. 

We shall await with interest the results of the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 3 
KATHRYN B. GREYWACzZ, 
Director, State Museum 





ARTS COMMITTEE OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE MusEuM, 1954 


Mrs. Paul J. Ralph, chairman, Woosamonsa Road, R. F. D. No. 1, Pennington, N. J 
Mrs. James Ralston, vice chairman, 109 School Lane, Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. Archibald Alexander, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Mrs. Joseph L. Bodine, SOS Crown Street, Morrisville, Pa. 

Miss Eleanor Bowman, 67 South Stanworth Drive, Princeton, N. J. 
Mrs. Perrine Bowman, 413 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Harry H. Brakeley, 1000 Main Street, Riverton, N. J. 

Mrs. Jolin N. Brooks, 845 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Russell Colgate, Oakbrook, Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. Lester Collins, Morrestown, N. J. 

Mrs. Walter Edge, Morven, Princeton, N. J. 

Mrs. Thomas Haight, 131 Hamilton Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 

Mrs. Joseph Hewitt, 932 Riverside Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Meredith Johnson, 113 Cadwalader Drive, Trenton, N. J. 


Miss Elma L. Johnston, Green Avenue, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Mrs. Edward L. Katzenbach, Post Office Box 188, Princeton, N. J. 
Mrs. R. George Kuser, Orchard Lane, Lawrenceville, N. J 


Miss Emma L. Martin, EKdgerstoune, Princeton, N. J. 

Mrs. Rufus Morey, 128 Laurel Road, Princeton, N. J. 

Mrs. H. G. Parker, Jr., 154 Union Street, Montclair, N. J. 

\irs. Edward D. Parsons, 848 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. Francis Il). Potter. 117 Kensington Avenne, Trenton, N. ‘J 
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Mrs. John Gurney Sholl, 25 Kenton Avenue, Pitman, N. J. 

Miss Ethel L. Smith, 301 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Edward H. Sterling, 42 Parkside Avenne, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. John Peters Stevens, Jr., Quaker Hill Farm, South Plainfield, N. J. 

Miss Cornelia Van Renssaler Strong, Stronghold, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mrs. Robert Tilney, Southdown, Far Hills, N. J 

Mrs. John E. Volkmann, 212 Fourth Avenue, Haddon Heights, N. J. (chairman, 
art department, New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs) 

Mrs. Palmer Way, 6000 Pacific Avenue, Wildwoodcrest, N. J. 

Mrs. Laurence B. Webster, 35 Boudinot Street, Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Eleanor Wendell, Beekman ‘Terrace, Summit, N. J. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Miss Frances M. Dickinson, 479 West State Street, Trenton, N. J 
Mrs. J. Dale Dilworth, Cravenhurst, Salem, N. J. 

Mrs. Daniel C. Lewis, 825 Columbia Avenue, Millville, N. J. 

Mrs. Amos J. Peaslee, American Embassy, Canberra, Australia 
Mrs. Frederick M. Raubinger, Overbrook Drive, Princeton, N. J. 


THE MuseuMS COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 1953-55 
OFFICERS 


Kathryn B. Greywacz, chairman, director, State museum, department of educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 
Kathryn Gamble, vice chairman, director, the Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, 
N. J. 
Bernice E. Jamieson, secretary treasurer, State museum, department of educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 
COMMITTEES 


Executive Membership 
Kathryn B. Greywacz Marjorie H. Woodruff, chairman 
Kathryn Gamble Alexander J. Wall, Jr. 
Alexander J. Wall, Jr. Kathryn Gamble 
Katherine Coffey 
Bernice E. Jamieson, ex officio Public education 
Program Roma E. Ives, chairman 
Howard W. Wiseman 
Frances F. Jones, chairman Olga G. Atkins 
Paul Busse : Edward Feltus 


Marjorie H. Woodruff 


PROJECTS 


Museum workshops 


Art: History: 
Kathryn Gamble, chairman Alexander J. Wall, Jr., chairman 
Frances F. Jones Edward Feltus 
Katherine Coffey Olga G. Atkins 


Science and industry: 
Paul Busse, chairman 
Bernice E. Jamieson 
Marjorie H. Woodruff 


Tours and pilgrimages 


Alexander J. Wall, Jr., chairman 
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THE MuSEUMS COUNCIL oF NEW JERSEY, SEPTEMBER 1953 
MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 
Each member institution may be represented by two delegates or their alter 
nates. The names of delegates appear to the right of each member institution 
below. . 
INSTITUTIONS DELEGATES 


1. The Art Museum, Princeton Univer- Dr. Ernest T. DeWald, director 


sity, Princeton, N. J. Miss Frances Follin Jones 
2. Historical Museum, Cape May Coun- Mr. Kenneth O. Brown, secretary and 
ty Historical and Genealogical So- custodian 


ciety, Cape May Court House, N. J. 

3. The Edison Museum, Thomas Alva Mr. Paul Busse, assistant to the execu- 
Edison Foundation, Ine., -Main tive director 
Street at Lakeside Avenue, West Vice Adm. Harold G. Bowen 
Orange, N. J. ; 

4. The Hopewell Museum, 28 East Miss Susan S. Weart, director 
Broad Street, Hopewell, N. J. Mrs. J. F. O’Neill 

5. The Monmouth County Historical Mr. Edward Feltus, director 
Association, Inc., 70 Court Street, Mrs. Edward Feltus 
Freehold, N. J. : 

6. The Montclair Art Museum, South Miss Kathryn Gamble, director 
Mountain and Bloomfield Avenues, Mrs. Roma E. Ives 
Montclair, N. J. 

7. The Newark Museum, 43 Washington Miss Katherine Coffey, director 


Street, Newark, N. J. Miss Marjorie H. Woodruff 
8. New Jersey Historical Society, 230 Mr. Alexander J. Wall, Jr., director 
Broadway, Newark, N. J. Mr. Howard Wiseman 


9. New Jersey State Museum, depart- Mrs. Kathryn B. Greywacz, director 
ment of education, State House Miss Bernice E. Jamieson 
Annex, Trenton, N. J. 

10. Forests, Parks, and Historie Sites Mrs. Olga G. Atkins, supervisor 
Bureau, department of conserva- Mrs. Arlene Sayre 
tion and economic devetopment, 
State House Annex, Trenton, N. J. 


GREATER NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMITTEF, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1954. 
Memorandum to all Greater National Capital Committee subscribers: 

It is with deep regret that we advise you of the cancellation of one of the 
largest meetings we had scheduled for Washington for the year 1955. We have 
just been advised that the Southern Baptist Convention, which was scheduled 
to meét in this city, May 30-June 6, has been canceled due to the fact that we 
were unable to provide large enough auditorium facilities for the convention. 

For your information, we had assured the officials of the Southern Baptist 
group that we would be able to seat in the National Guard Armory upward of 
12,000 persons. We based this assurance on the fact that on several occasions 
in the past 2 years crowds of more than this number have utilized the armory. 
I refer specifically to the inaugural functions and the occasions on which Billy 
Graham drew crowds in excess of 14,000 persons into the armory. 

We are taking this means of calling this matter to your attention to point up 
again the fact that one of this city’s greatest needs is a municipal auditorium 
of an appropriate size. For us to lose out on securing the Southern Baptist 
Convention alone for Washington means that the city will lose more than 
$1,750,000 in revenue. We know from firsthand knowledge and information we 
have in our files and from our own contacts that there are at least 10 conventions 
of this size or larger which each year could well he secured for Washington 
if we had the proper facilities. This, of course, means that a minimum revenue 
of $15 million per year is being lost to this city because of the lack of a proper 
convention auditorium. We trust that all the businessmen interested in the 
economic welfare of this community will think about this matter seriously and 
join together in an effort to see that this city secures a proper municipal audi- 
torium. We are certain that with the proper impetus one could be built. Cer- 
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tainly there is no more interested group of businessmen than those who are 
subscribers to the Greater National Capital Committee. 


CLARENCE A. ARATA, B.cecutive Directo 


Tur WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 19 


Hon. CHartes R. Hower, 
House of Re prese ntative Ss, 
Washington, D.C. 
DeAaR Mr. HOweti: Thank you very much for sending me a copy of the Con 
gressional Record containing the ¢oarticle which you had 
appendix. 


inserted in che 


It is certainly high time that we constructed, in Washington, some facilities 
to take care of the quadrennial events seacecaaaieds the election and inauguration 
of a President. Every 4 years we hold all of these meetings and ceremonies in 

rovised structures. These events have been coming around regularly for 
150 years, and each fourth year they. seem to take the country by surprise. One 


would think that all these events were wholly unanticipated and unexpected. 
We seem suddenly to discover, in the middle of an election year, that we are 
going to have some conventions,.and:- there is a great flap to find some stockyards, 
arena, or audi acer eee that can be rebuilt and Ch for that purpose. After 
the election we behave as though someone realized all at once that the President 
must be inaugurated. Temporary arrangements are ens made at great cost 
As soon as the inauguration is over, these facilities are torn down and we sit 
back and await the same kind of surprise 4 years later. 
Sincerely yours, 
J.R. Wiecins, Managing Editor 


NATIONAL OPERA GUILD OF W —- ron, . oe 
Washington, dul ly 19 


Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, BP. C. 

My Dear Mr. Howe.i: Thank vou very much for your good letter of July 11 
and your kindness in sending me bills 7494 and S. 2300. I want to commend you 
mast heartily for your generous interest and efforts in behalf of the cultural 
life of our Capital and country. : 

We are particularly interested in the creation of an opera house or art center 
and we sincerely hope that during the next Congress, we are able to get suffi- 
cient funds from Congress to begin the building of such an edifice, so sadly 
needed in our Capital. It seems almost wi-ked, when in the past few years we 
have spent some of our Marshall plan money in rebuilding and rejuvenating 
six opera houses in Europe and here in our city, which is the most dynamic 
Caiptal in the world, today, we are lacking such a cultural facility. 

Please use our organization for any purpose you deem necessary and be 
assured that we are deeply mindful and grateful for your splendid efforts. 

Cordially yours, 
Curt SCHIFFELER, President 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
Neu w York, N. Y., September 24, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES R: Howe tt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Thank you for sending a copy with the revision of H. R. 5397. The 
proposals represent a tremendous step forward for the arts in America. When 
I heard Congressman Celler’s excellent presentation of the bill at Adelphi College, 
I made 1 or 2 mental reservations, but I see that the revisions cover the 2 
points I was going to make. 

In my opinion the strongest features of the bill are: (1) the opportunities for 
participation on all levels of individuals. This avoids the danger of simply 
offering good entertainment by helping people create their own entertainment. 
(2) Although not stated specifically, new writers will be needed and encouraged. 
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They will have more opportunities to see their work. (3) .The provision for 
fellowships is important and fully as necessary as the provision for study i 
science and engineering that so many schools offer today. 

I sincerely hope that the National Theater and Music Center will not be s 
tightly unionized that our students trained in handling scenery, props, and 
ights will be excluded when they bring a production to the National Theate 

I also hope that many traveling companies can be sent out from the national 
center to all regions of our country. I hope that conventions of theater teachers 
and workers can be held frequently in the National Theater. I wonder if it is 
possible to set up some kind of arrangement whereby a community could raise 
half the money necessary for a program or a building, and the Government would 
provide the other half. I think some such arrangement would encourage local 
initiative and avoid some of the objections that arose toward the Federal theater 

Please be assured of my wholehearted support of your plans. 

Sincerely, . 
PAUL KozELKA, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC., 
Evanston, Ill., March 5, 1958. 
Congressman CHARLES R. Hower, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hower: As an officer of the above organization, I an 
very much interested in the proposed theater and opera house which you are 
promoting as a memorial to the men and women of our Armed Forces. As 
active members of.a profession which would be somewhat involved, we would 
like to go on record as being much in favor of your project. A national theater 
for the performance of opera would mean nothing without a first-class opera com 
pany, which would require top direction, and that is a matter of great concern 
tous. On the other hand, if all you are thinking of is a building, then perhaps 
just providing a home for the symphony orchestra of Washington, D. C., would 
be sufficient for the time being. But, of course, the ideal arrangement would be 
the one they have in San Francisco, which combines both an orchestra and an 
opera company. 

I wou'd be glad to receive further releases on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
; RicHarD De Youna 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANTSTS, 
New York, N. Y., April 12, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorante Str: The proposal to create a great music center in the city of 
Washington, D. C., the Capital of our country, is a project which appeals 
strongly to millions of our citizens, a constantly. increasing number of whom 
enjoy and appreciate music, which is an important factor in binding all our 
peonle more closely together. 

The American Guild of Organists, a nonprofit educational institution, char- 
tered in 1896 by the board of regents of the University of the State of New York, 
has a membership of 14,000 in every State, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canal Zone 
and has for its purpose the development of high standards in organ and choral 
music. : ¢ ; 

May we recommend that, as an important part of the musical equipment of 
the proposed music center, there be included a truly magnificent organ, compar- 
able to the finest instruments in similar auditoriums in Europe and Great 
Britain ; 

The American Guild of Organists is a member of the National Musie Council 
and wishes to be included in the national organizations which have indicated 
interest in the proposed music center. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. Lewis Eimer, National President. 
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Music TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCTATION, INC., 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., Muay 12, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES H. HowELt, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howe tr: I am enclosing a copy of a ballot’ which I sent to all 
members of the executive committee of the MTNA. A large majority of the 
ballots returned indicate approval of your bill, H. R.-7185. All of the returned 
ballots indicate approval of Senator Lehman’s bill, S. 3340. 

Sincerely yours, 
Barrett Strout, President. 


MusIcaL Courier, 
New York, N. Y., May 25, 1954. 
CHARLES R. HOWELL, ; 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Howe Lt: Thank you for your good letter of May 19. We 
are reprinting an excerpt from your letter in our June issue. 

It seems to me that every American interested in our country’s cultural wel- 
fare owes you a debt of gratitude. 

Thank you for your invitation to Dr. Heinsheimer and myself to testify on 
the several bills to establish a national arts program. Mr. Heinsheimer is in 
Europe now, and it is impossible for me to be away from our offices at this 
time. Certainly, however, if you should ever feel that my presence there is of 
great importance, I would arrange to come down. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Gip W. Wavprop, Editor 


{From the New York Times, April 5, 1953 
CULTURAL POLICY 
NATIONAL LEADERS URGED TO UNITE IN SHAPING IT 
(By Howard Taubman) 


George Szell, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra and a.frequent guest leader 
in New York, is not only a discriminating musician but also a man alert to 
public issues. “From San Francisco, where he was appearing as guest conductor 
of the orchestra there, he wrote us a letter some days ago that included the 
following paragraphs: : 

“In the New York: Times of March 21 (airmail edition) I find on page 4, 
column 7, under the heading ‘Berlin Rebuilding Big Hall,’ the following report: 

“*With the financial assistance of the United States, Germans are reconstruct- 
ing the Berliner Philharmonie Building. * * *’ ae 

“Surely if the money of United States taxpayers is being used to rebuild the 
home of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, there cannot be any valid argu- 
ment against this kind of money being used to help and support our own organ- 
izations.” 

ARTS COMMISSION 


By a coincidence there was a letter the same day from Representative Charles 
R. Howell, of New Jersey, sponsor of a bill submitted to the House at the start 
of this session. This bill, H. R. 452, which has an identical counterpart in the 


Senate, proposes the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission 
which will be empowered to survev the Nation’s cultural field and to ry e id 
to individuals and organizations active in it. 

In any realistic estimate the prospects for passage of this proposed legislation 


are not bright. The situation is summed up in a paragraph of a letter from 
George A. Sloan, chairman of the board of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
who writes: 

“You mention two pending bills in Washington. I have disenssed them with 
frien’s on the ground who say there is little likelihood of Government assistance 
at a time when every effort will be made by both legislative and executive 


1Not printed 
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branches to reduce Government expenditures and to lower taxes. I am incline 
to share this feeling.” 
ECONOMY 


Even the most ardent supporters of a policy of Government support for tl 
arts would agree with Mr. Sloan’s view. But it is not only a desire to econ 
omize and to lower taxes that prevents Government action. It is always difficu 
to get acceptance of a new national policy. 

Subsidy of the arts is a relatively new idea in the United States, althoug! 
Government subsidy in other fields has become routine. Shipping, airlines, 
and farmers are among the interests that get such support in one guise or a1 
other. The arts may not look, at first glance, as if they are equally importan 
to the country’s economy, but they have a tremendous value for the nation: 
welfare and morale. If you doubt it, just think what it would mean if the 
performance and creation of music—just one art—were to stop everywhere i! 
the land. ; 

Nothing so drastic need be expected. But some musical voices might 
stilled, and that would be too bad. One way to be ready for emergencies woul 
be to have a national view of the field and, if possible, a national policy. 1 
the opinion of Representative Howell, we have no such policy because the coun 
try’s cultural leaders have not organized to push for one. He sums up his views 
as follows: 

“Congress has done little in developing a national policy on fine arts in our 
country mainly because the leaders in the cultural field have themselves made 
little or no effort to formulate sound and constructive proposals at the national 
level for consideration by the Congress. 

“In this connection it is important to recognize that business, farmers, doc- 
tors, labor, and other major segments of our people have strong national or 
ganizations with representatives hard at work hammering out national policies 
in regard to their problems. The Congress is most successful at legislating 
when there is substantial agreement. among all our people on any particular 
problem. Unfortunately, the fine arts have never had such national leadership 
Such leadership as has developed in this field has operated at the municipal 
and county levels.” 

NATIONAL GROUP NEEDED 


What is needed, of course, is a national organization made up of leaders in 
the arts from all over the country. The musical and theatrical unions are set 
up on a countrywide basis, and possibly they could lead the way. There are 
associations of concert managers and orchestra managers that could be repre 
sented. There are groups in the theater and the other arts to be drawn on. 
There are boards of directors for our variegated cultural institutions, and on 
these boards sit leaders of many phases of community activity. 

Somebody must take the initiative to call a national conference of cultural 
leaders. If such a gathering could forge a unified policy in favor of Govern- 
ment support of the arts, it could, of course, be a powerful agent for the adop 
tion of such a program. Even if unanimity on a policy could not be arrived 
at, the very discussion of the alternatives that face the Nation in the arts would 
be stimulating and useful. 


[From Musical America magazine, May 1954] 
FEDERAL AID TO ART—BOON OR BANE? 
ORCHESTRAL HEADS GIVE THEIR IDEAS ON SUBSIDIES 
(By Ronald Eyer) 


In the absence of a thoroughgoing survey of opinion regarding Federal aid 
to the arts, one can judge the prevailing attitude toward it only on the basis 
of some scattered, though prominent, reactions. Last November, Musical Amer- 5 
ica obtained the views of Henry B. Cabot, president of the trustees of the z 
Boston Symphony: Floyd G. Blair, president of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony; Erie Olds, president of the Chicago Symphony Association: New- 
bold Morris, chairman of the board of the New York City Center: and other 
highly placed leaders of our musical life. The most comprehensive investiga- 
tion to date is that of the American Symphony Orchestra League, which recently 
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eanvassed its affiliated members (several hundred community orchestra groups 
from coast to coast) and reported the general result in its January Newsletter 

If any conclusions can be drawn at this juncture, they probably would be 
that enthusiasm for Federal aid and a national arts program depends (1) upon 
the urgency of a given organization’s immediate financial needs; (2) upon the 
height at which the leaders of a given organization have set their sights, artis- 
tically; and (3) upon varying degrees of mistrust of bureaucratic control from 
a Government authority as against faith in the European concept of paternalism 


in the arts paralleling that in the sciences, education, public health, ete. 
rhus Mr. Cabot, speaking for the well-heeled Boston Symphony, was able to 





say of Federal aid, in the words of Calvin Coolidge, “I am agin it!” But Mr 
Blair, of the substantial, though constantly hard-pressed New York Philharmonie, 
feels that increasing economic problems may demand Government assistance in 
sonie form; and Mr. Oldberg in Chicago believes that Government interest in 
the fine arts eventually must come although he fears subsidy might mean Gov- 
ernment control. Speaking as head of the New York City Center, which re- 
ently passed a financial crisis and is not in immediate need of funds, Newhold 
Morris adopts what I have called the European concept—that Gove ment has 
it least as much obligation to support fine arts as it has to maintain libraries, 
museums, aquuriunis, or zoological gardens. 


IDEOLOGY VERSUS NECESSITY 


Mr. Morris’ views represent an ideology rather-than the actual needs of his 


institution since the city center comes as close to being a self-supporting arts 
project as is to be found in the United States today. This is because its varie- 
gated activities—opera, ballet,.and theater—make it possible to juggle the funds 


so that a prosperous Peter can come to the aid of an insolvent Paul. James 
«©. Petrillo, president of the American Federation of Musicians, is of the same 
persuasion as Mr. Morris. Writing in the February 15 issue of Musical America, 
ie Said: “Subsidy is not a pretty word in our language. But I can find no other 
word, no other means, to answer our immediate needs.” And he sees slow 
death for music at the professional level in American cities of a population 
of 300,000 and under. 

In surprising contrast to this preponderantly prosubsidy opinion comes the re- 
port of the American Symphony Orchestra League, in which “91 percent of or- 
ehestra executive boards went on record as Ceciding that Federal subsidization 
of their symphony orchestras is unwarranted and undes’rable at this time.’ 
The main reasons given for this position are (1) that at the present time (last 
fall) local support can be and is being developed for the support of the or- 
chestras; (2) the conviction that “the source of music, its performance, its selec- 
tion, direction, control, and financing should be kept close to the people served 
by an individual musical organization.” 

Some of the orchestras felt it would be unwise to press new burdens on Gov- 
ernment at a time when the administration is trying to reduce expenses and 
balance the budget. Others reserved the right to take another look at the propo- 
sition in the event of a paralyzing depression. Interestingly, some of the or- 
chestras in smaller cities, while wanting nothing for themselves, would be will- 
ing to support Federal aid for major organizations of national stature. And 
the league generally would support the building of a proper music hall in 
Washington, D. C. (ineluded in Congressman Howell’s bill) and strongly recom- 
mends representation of music and the other living arts on the present Federal 
Commission of the Fine Arts. 

The very high percentage of community orchestras (formerly and distastefully, 
known as minor orchestras) reporting unfavorably on Federal aid will come as 
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a considerable shock to many people, probably including Mr. Petrillo, who have 
been worrying about their small budgets and the struggle they undergo to sur- 
vive. But to be shocked at this reaction is an indication of lack of understand- 
ing of what the motivations and objectives of many of these organizations really 
are 

Most of them are conceived as indigenous community projects, communal in 
operation, and largely recreational in intent. Their growth and develonment are 
a matter of civic pride and the struggle is half of the fun. The prevailing philos- 
ophy, so far as I have been able to observe it, is “do the best vou can with what 
you've got” and get your satisfaction out of what you have been able to achieve 
with so little means. The communities represented aspire no more to owning 
a Philadelphia orchestra some day than they aspire to having the equivalent of 
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the New York Public Library on Main Street. Nor would they really want 
such a thing even if it were presented to them on a silver platter. 

Very often the project, rather than the end product, is the important thing 
In addition to its possibilities for Social and civic expression, it provides the 
opportunity to create something—to build it and watch it grow and get a sense 
of achievement out of its development. Just as an apartment dweller may 
take greater pride in a couple of potted geraniums than many a farmer takes 
in his thousand acres, so the small community dotes upon its amateurish but 
thriving orchestra and would be desolate if suddenly presented with a check 
for half a million dollars from the Federal Treasury and told to go out and 
buy itself a big, shiny, professional orchestra. The motivation, and hence the 
pleasure, would be gone. 


THE BOOTSTRAP METHOD 


This is not to suggest that these communities have no interest in the artistic 
result of their activity. They have, and they constantly are striving for higher 
musical standards, better programs, and more professional personnel. But 
they are seriously restricted by the limitations of the local economy and avail- 
able talent, and in most instances there definitely is a point beyond which they 
never can hope to go under the prevailing system of pulling themselves up by 
their own bootstraps. 

It is this restriction that disturbs musicians, music educators, and representa- 
tives of the musical profession like Mr. Petrillo. The impression grows that 
the cut-your-throat-according-to-your-cloth philosophy may be self-defeating and 
that it already has led to a serious economic problem. To have music one 
must have musicians. And musicians must be able to make a living at their 
profession if they are to continue being musicians and if new recruits are to 
be attracted to the ranks. The music profession has shrunk at a startling rate 
in recent years and it will go on shrinking unless something is done to provide 
more opportunities to make a livelihood in it. The theater, which was the back- 
bone of the profession, is virtually extinct, and the community orchestras that 
rose from the ashes of the theater orchestras have proved to be no substitute, 
economically speaking. I know of no orchestras within the community classi- 
fication that pay their personnel a living wage. Many of them pay substantial 
fees to certain key men or hard-to-find players like first oboes or first horns, 
but the rest of the musicians usually get anywhere from token money to nothing 
at all. 

This clearly is an unhealthy and ultimately disastrous situation. Because of 
it, fewer and fewer young people are taking to music as a life occupation, and 
eventually there will not be enough competent musicians to man a symphony 
orchestra anywhere except in the biggest cities. Several communities have 
devised expedients, some quite ingenious, to provide livelihoods for a few 
of their more valiable musicians. They have persuaded local business firms 
to give jobs in offices or factories to certain players whose musical services 
they wished to retain, and they have called upon the educational system to make 
places for them as teachers. These are laudable efforts so far as they go, but 
they evade the issue and provide no real solution to the overall problem. More- 
over, they are destructive in the end of the musician himself since, like a physi- 
cian, lawyer, artist, or any skilled craftsman, he cannot keep up a professional 
technique if he must spend 8 hours a day working at some totally, and perhaps 
injuriously, different occupation. 

Complacency about the dimensions of their budgets, leading in part to the 
present rejection of Federal aid, can and does recoil upon the orchestras them- 
selves, of course. Besides creating a condition in which they have an ever-smaller 
reservoir of competent players to draw upon, it automatically produces a stag- 
nation in which any technical or artistic improvement in the orchestra is difficult, 
if not impossible, to attain. The reason is that good players, under the cireum- 
stances, are hard to get and hard to hold. It is well known that many of the 
best instrumentalists in community orchestras, especially among the winds and 
percussion, are young people of high-school and college age—outstandingly gifted 
student musicians who flash across the local skies like meteors. But because the 
orchestra cannot pay them adequately, it cannot hold them and they soon are off 
to greener pastures in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, or some 
other mecca where their talent will have a chance to earn its proper reward. 

Thus, a siphoning process constantly is at work draining off the cream of the 
orchestra’s personnel, and this explains why many community orchestras never 
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seem to progress notably from one season to the next. I am well acquainted 
with one such orchestra which has been in.existence for more than a quarter 
century. This orchestra is less versatile, less proficient tehnically, and less 
mature artistically today than it was the day it was founded, and this, I believe 
is no isolated instance. ; 


, 


In such eases idealistic young ¢ 


mnductors and orchestra players who take music 


l *( 
seriously frequently become disillusioned and finally disgusted, and they some- 


times throw up the whole thing as a waste of time and effort. These are the 
cases in which the artistic sights of the orchestra’s sponsors are not high; in 
which the project, per se, is more important than the end product. ‘These are 
the cases in which an artistic objective is so diminutive in the eves of the spon- 





sors that any offer of outside financial aid would 
unwelcome gift, if not an impertinence. 


certainly be received as an 


SOME OBJECTIONS 


On the other hand, those who object to Government subsidy on the grounds 


hat it would mean deleterious Government control have a substantia rief in 
eir favor. Many people, like Mr. Cabot, would be glad to avail themselves 
of a Government grant if it did not carry with it the threat of bureaucratic and 
political manipulation. We have had some experience of this sort of thing he 
United States in years past, and we know the kind of nonsense and chicanery it 
ean lead to. Mr. Petrillo points out that European music has existed under 
government benevolence for generations. It has but certainly no one in Europe 
would seriously sugzest that this benevolence has not been accompanied by in- 
ue, political favoritism, bureaucratic inertia and i ince, featherbeuding, 

nd outrageous exploitations of the sinecure. In E owe a ‘ 
employed musician has been accepted as a part of the n 1, like the po clerk 





or the policeman, and the political eccentricities of his activities are taken in 
tride. To accept a-sine qua non of such character in the arts is still abhorrent 
to the average American. 

As a matter of tact, the fear of Government control would seem to be at the 


it of most negative reactions to Federal aid. There have been many hints that 
ibsidy at the municipal or State level would be more acceptable, presumably on 
the theory that it would be more manageable and potentially less dangerous to 
local sovereignty. Vrobably most organizations would be glad to get some money, 
but not at the price of control nor even the suggestion thereof. In this light 


then, it would seem to behoove sponsors of Federal legislation to take a different 
tack and propose, perhaps, something like an artistic FHLA to which worthy and 
needy organizatious could go for money. The collateral would be the artistie 


integrity of the applicants; reimbursement would be the ultimate artistic achieve- 


ment. Something of this sort would be more selective, more practical to admin- 
ister, and more in the American tradition. 


{From the Washington Post, August 9, 1953] 
GOVERNMENT AND THE MUSE 


(By Leslie Judd Portner) 


With the publication of the official report of the Commission of Fine Arts of 
Washington, the whole question of participation of the Governwent in affairs 
of art has been brought into sharp focus. On July 12. this column discussed 
the Howell bill, now before Congress, calling for a Government agency which 
would concern itself exclusively with art. The report of the Commission of 
Fine Arts is in some ways in opposition to the views of the Howell bill, and 
it seems important that these differences be clarified and made public before 
hearings on the Howell bill are held at the next session of Congress. 

The Commission of Fine Arts is an agency appointed by the President to 
advise the Congress and the White House in matters pertaining to art. It is 
not an administrative body, but concerns itself entirely with advisory duties. 
This is the role it wishes to continue, leaving to the several agencies directly 
concerned with art all executive and administrative work. 

In 1951 the Commission met with the President to discuss the advisability 
of a survey by the Commission of activities carried on by the Federal Government 
n the field of art. The Commission was asked to submit recommendations 
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as to how such activities could be coordinated or further developed in the future, 
The report, just released, is the result of this survey. 

On the question of a Government agency for fine arts; the Commission says 
“Here we have no centralized control of art activities on the part of the Gov 
ernment, such as exists in many other countries. For that reason the Com- 
mission is opposed to efforts to create a Ministry of Fine Arts or to combine 
in a single bureau art activities now carried on effectively in a number of 
Government % 


gene it S 


ag 


The key word in this statement,-of course, is “effectively.” It is the conten- 


tion of the Howel ill that the quality and efficiency of art work carried on 
by the Government is not adequate, precisely because it is split up among so 
many agencies that there can be no adequate standard maintained, the job 
being done only as well as: the funds and personnel of each agency are able 
to do it. A central coordinating committee, by pooling resources and personne! 


could see to it that only the best artists and materials were used, and that the 
overall program would be an effective one, with no duplication of effort as 
now exists. This would also in the long run make for greater economy, because 
of the concentration of personnel and materials. 

No agency, however, is better than the men it hires. The actual worth of a 
Government agency would depend on getting the best talent in the field. George 
Biddle, nainter member of the Commission of Fine Arts, has put his finger on 
weak point of the Howell bill as it now stands. The bill asks for-a commission 
to run the proposed agency which would consist of 22 members of such diverse 
positions as the chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare ; 
the Secretary of Defense: the Secretary of the Interior; the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission ; and others. 

Only three members would he directly concerned with art: the Director of 
the Smithsonian Gallery; the Director of the National Gallery: and the Chair 
man of the Commission of Fine Arts, the last two at present being one and 
the same person. To this would be added 15 eminent citizens to be appointed 
by the President. From these would be formed an executive committee, and 
it would not be until the third level, the divisional committees, that specialists 
in each of 10 art fields would be chosen. 

This seems far removed from direct contact with art. The 15 eminent 
citizens might or might not be the best in the field, according to the personal 
taste of the President. It would seem more to the point to have the entire 
Commission from the beginning composed of outstanding experts who would 
give full time service, and whose complete interest would be in the cause of art 

The Commission's contention, on the other hand, that a centralized Govern- 
ment agency would inso facto exert compulsion on the artist and interfere with 
his freedom of expression seems rather farfetched. Our Department of Educa- 
tion has not required uniform educational methods of American schools; our 
Department of Agriculture does not require that everyone till his field in the 
same way. Nor would it follow that a Government agency for the arts would 
insist that all artists paint alike. The primary function of a Government 
agency is to coordinate, help, and advise. This should also be the function of 
a Department of Fine Arts. 

The question is then one of a centralized governmental department of fine 
arts versus decentralization of the arts among the several agenices. 

There are things to be said in support of either point of view. In an effort 
to clarify the issues at stake this column will discuss other aspects of these two 
reports next week. 


{From the Washington Post, August 16, 1953] 
WHat Doers THE Future HOLp? 
(By Leslie Judd Portner) 


Last week this column discussed the larger issues at stake in the Howell bill, 
now before Congress, asking for a Government agency for fine arts; and the 
report of the Commission of Fine Arts, which is opposed to such an agency. 
Some aspects of the report of the Commission are herewith presented in an effort 
to clarify further these opposing views. 

First of all, it is important to remember that the Commission is a group of 
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ven experts, appointed by the President, who represent painting, sculpture, 
hitecture, and landscape architecture. As the report says, “The ¢ 


achievements during the past 42 years have had to do largely with the 
elopment of the city of Washington, especially in carrying f¢ ard the work 
in under the L’Enfant plan of 1791. The Commission has opposed 


ts to transform it into an administrative body, along the lines of Govern 
ent-supported arts councils and ministries of fine arts in other countries. * * * 
e Commission feels that such functions can better be performed by other 
tnlified Government agencies. * * The preservation of that (L’Enfant) plan 

ifficient reason for the existence of the Commission of Fine Arts and con 
tutes a first charge upon the time and attention of its members 


This makes it quite clear that the Commission itself does not wish 





irged nor to asSume more duties than it now has. It suggests, however, th: 
© called upon to advise the more than 12 different Government ag ies W h 
sts as having art activities. This might be an excellent suggestion in the 
d of painting, seulpture, and architecture, but what of music, the dar 

*] ballet, or the theater, none of which is represented on the Commission 
Che Commission suggests that music and ballet be handled by the musie divi 
f the Library of Congress. However, the report quotes the following state 

by the Librarian of Congress when asked if he could send musical organ 
ns on tour abroad to spread American culture: “Dr. Evans expressed doubt 
hat the Library of Congress was the best agency to Sponsor s\n} hony ‘cl tras 


foreign tour inasmuch as it reports only to the Congress, to. which it is respor 

e for its appropriations and its policies. He felt that some new agency whose 
sole purpose was the promotion of music might better serve as sponsor for 
projects.” Where does this leave music? The report does not mention 


‘fate of theater, opera, or the dance, other than ballet, except to re mend 

r future consideration the building of a Federal theater and opera house, as 
become available. 

‘he Commission does recommend that a new office be set up within the National 


Gallery for the exchange of exhibitions here and abroad. It points out that the 





lery’s inter-American office during the war contributed such a service the 
\mericas under the auspices of the State Department. It adds that the office 
d to be closed for lack of funds. 
Yet for the past 2 years the Smithsonian Travel 
performing exactly the function that the Com 
drawings exhibition, which was shown at the National llery last year and 
ulated with resounding suc¢ess throughout this country, is an example of 


the caliber of work it has been arranging. It is hard to understand the neces 

for removing this function from an already existing office and setting it 

nagain at Government expense in the National Gallery, or, even worse, allowit 
ad lication of effort within two offices of the same Government burea 


Many of the report’s recommendations are very fine indeed. It has showr 


t careful regard for the activities of the many branches of the Government 
concerned with art, but its overall recommendations seem to be status quo 

r all agencies, including the Commission of Fine Arts, with more funds to be 

propriated for each of them to carry out their individual activities Chat 

s could ever serve to develop a national, let alone an international policy 

pport of American culture, is hard to see. . 

If the Commission is unwilling to enlarge its scope or to assume more anthor 
ty; if it is opposed to a Government agency for fine arts: if the agencies it ree- 
ommends express themselves as reluctant to assume duties which they do not 
eel are theirs—what is the future for fine arts in America? 

Now, when the Communists are making political propaganda against our 

iterialist society and our lack of culture, is the time for a constructive con 
certed program for fine arts. It should be an enduring part of our Government 
structure, and its policy should be one of clear-minded support of the role that 
the fine arts play in our national and international life. 
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(From the Washington Post, December 24, 1953] 








Bec esy I 

UNITED STATES FACES CHOICE IN CULTURE TRENDS of n 
W 

(By Malvina Lindsay) ste 

The American of 1975 may very well be the “man who can fix anything’—~ 
mean all the machines, gadgets, contraptions he will have inyented by the 
But he may likewise be an adolescent at the ballot box, a bungler in his family 
and personal relations, a weakling under national stress, and finally an inert, 
unhappy member of the great army of aging. 

Warnings that too many boys and girls are setting their feet upon such a 
course have been growing. Judge Learned Hand's recent address urging m¢ 
study of the humanities as a road to political wisdom has stirred wide response 
Educators have been lamenting the landslide of students to engineering and 
technological studies, but have not heen able to halt it. 

Now a concrete field for possible action is being explored. It is the great W 
imbalance in allocation of Government research funds. A study by the New glO\ 
York Times shows that of the $350 million that will go to colleges and unive1 eus) 
ties, ¢ ng this academic yvear, about 90 percent is for research in physical and Me 
biological sciences. A fraction will be spent on the liberal arts and soci f ft 
sciences. About $300 million of this comes from the Federal Government. oes 

Naturally since most of this money is for defense purposes, it must be applied p wor 
on practical projects. But even in the defense field educational leaders thi li 
there is too much emphasis on applied research, not enough on basic. For fri cire 
the latter come the fundamental ideas back of new weapons, new advances ji! the 
medicine, agriculture, and technology. It may be remembered that much of tl I p 
basie research back of the atom bomb was done by European scientists. Fra 

Rut the humanities and social sciences also figure in defense becanse they build g 
the intangible strength of the Nation—its understanding of and devotion to its 11 
heritage, its faith in its democratic values and its practice of them, its ability t ny 
solve its political and social problems. 7 lk 

The erican Council of Education has appointed a special -committee ¢ thi 
study federally sponsored research and try to determine what can be done = 
counteract the overemphasis on physical science. And many colleges and uni- B of | 
versities are trying to awaken students and parents to the current neglect of t and 
liberal arts. Many edueators feel, like Judge Hand, that the venture of self- P apy 
government on which this Nation is embarked depends largely on more citizens A 
learning more of history, letters, philosophy, and the arts. And basic researc! effe 
is esnecially needed in economics, sociology, anthropology, political science, and sol 
human relations. Dui 

Church bodies also are taking a look at the physical science emphasis in their Wiel 
colleges. It was pointed out at the recent General Assembly of the National 4 ] 


Conncil of Churches-of Christ in the United States of Ameraca, that less thar . reg 
11% percent of the graduates of Protestant colleges major in theology or philos- | 7 
ophy and that the bulk specialize in engineering. business, or science. the 

Yet there is also an undertow in the opposite direction. The growing popular | We 
interest in music and art is-one example. Nearly 2 million Americans visit th 
National Gallery of Art annually. Yet at the beginning of the century there was 
litt’e of this sort of thing. 

Because art edneation is so largely neglected in schools and colleges the 
muserms have all the greater responsibility, David E. Finley, director of the 
National Gallery points ont in his foreword to the recently published Great 
Paintings From the National Gallery-of Art. 

“In recent years,” he writes. “the trend in'this country has been to emphasize 
technological or vocational training. with the. result that men and women are 
becoming specialists, knowing only their own subjects. On other subjects their 
critical faculties are becoming dulled, so that too often they accept, more or less 
withont question, what the critics, the commentators, the writers of books tel! 
them.” 

A lesser but significant evidence of reborn interest in the humanities has heen 
what are popniarly called the Great Books Diseussions. An example is the adult 
extension program that St. John’s College conducts in Washington. Great books 
of the rast are used as a reading basis to bring out the thoughts of the partici- 
pants at weekly meetings, conducted hy a moderator from the college. 

“One of the greatest values I got from this class,” a participant recently re 
marked, “was that I learned to put aside intrenched ideas and prejudices and 
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arch for truth. I also learned to seek areas of agreement with others, instead 
noisily debating with them.” 
What better testimonial could there be of the value of the humanities in a 
ystem in which men govern together? 





{From the Newark Sunday News, May 30, 1954] 
For A NATIONAL THEATER 
CURRENT PROPOSALS RECALL THOSE OF CENTURY AGO 
(By Edward Sothern Hipp) 


Would a national theater, subsidized by the Federal Government, restore the 
ow of health’to the fabulous invalid that is the living theater? It is almost as 
eusy to start a torrid discussion with that topic as to mention the current 
MeCarthy-Army hearings, but opposition does not dismay the dedicated members 
the American National Theater and Academy, better known as ANTA nor 
es it curb the group’s president, Clarence Derwent, from doing missionary 
ork at every opportunity. 

In his recent autobiography, The Derwent Story, that veteran actor and 
‘irector wrote: “First and foremost ANTA must justify its title and obtain for 
the American people a national theater. As to the form it should take, though 
I personally favor an institution patterned after the manner of the Comedie 
Francaise, I would be willing to settle for a series of national companies carry- 
g the best in drama throughout the length and breadth of the lana, or even tor 

itional foundation modeled on the British Arts Council which would assist 
meritorious theatrical enterprise with both guidance and finance. The 
ption of any one of these three plans would not necessarily cancel out the 

Tners. 

Though the terms of the charter held by ANTA preclude solicitation 
funds from Congress, a serious attempt to transform the American theater 

d academy from a mere dream into a reality would surely bring a Federal 
appropriation and should elicit a large measure of support from the foundations.” 

After reading that, your agent got in touch with Mr. Derwent. I told him, in 
effect, that I sincerely hoped we would not have to wait a century or more for 
something to come out of his suggestions and reminded him that William 
Dunlap, in his History of the American Theater, published in 1853, had recom- 
mended almost the same changes advanced by the head of ANTA. 

In the final chapter of his two-volume history, the Perth Amboy theatrician, 
regarded as the “father of drama” in this country, wrote: 

“One great theater in each great city of the Union, supported and guided by 
the State, would remedy every evil attendant on our present playhouse system. 
We should then have no managers seeking only to fill the treasury or pay hungry 
creditors—no stars rendering all attractions but that of novelty unprofitable— 
no benefit plays tempting actors to exceed their stated and certain income, and 
to descend to practices for the purpose of gaining patrons, which tend to dis- 
grace their profession, and sometimes end in destroying themselves—no display 
of impudent vice before the stage, or of immoral precept upon it. 

* * When we speak of the theater of America, we mean the drama of the 
ountry. * * * In France the theater is protected and supported by the Govern- 
ment. * * * We will not repeat what we have said on the subject but we are 
confident that the control may be exercised at little expense (probably none), 
and the cause of literature, which is the cause of humanity, essentially served.” 

And how would the Federal Government be spared the burden of supporting 
a national theater with box office trouble? 

“If the expenses of the national theater should exceed the receipts,” the Jer- 
seyman wrote, “let it be supplied by increased taxes on taverns and tippling 
houses,” 

Are you listening Toots Shor? 

“When we speak of a theater supported by the state, or by a powerful asso- 
ciation,” Dunlap went on, “we do not mean that the state should prohibit others, 
any further than'that such a theater must have a preference over any that can- 
not rival it by the exhibition of talent in plays and performers. When plays 
are not submitted to the decision of the ignorant or the interested, they may.be 
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written by the first in the land, and the best in the land will attend their repre. 
sentation. When the director is paid by the state, he will not be a manager 
who has debts to liquidate or coffers to fill, and actors may be well remunerat: 
The stagemanager should always be an actor, relieved from the duties of acting 
and the prompter should be an intelligent gentleman. This would be a ki 
of theatrical millenium—we hope the scheme is not altogether utopian. What 
has been done, may be done; and again we refer to France.” 

In the appendix of his theatrical history, Dunlap presents the Regulations of 
the Theatre Francais and a reader learns, among many other things, that t 
Theatre Francais, as of 1833, received an annual-subsidy from the Federal G: 
ernment of 100,000 francs. The franc was then pegged at 18°%4 cents. Such ; 
subsidy today would do little more than meet the rent of the ANTA office at 
1545 Broadway, New York City. 

At any rate, the controversy started more than a century ago still goes on. 
“T am well aware,” Mr. Derwent told this reporter, “that there is considera! 
opposition from people who fear governmental intervention in matters of art 
Such fears, in this case, I feel to be groundless as Congress would only be aske 
for an appropriation. The whole administration of the national theater should 
properly be vested in ANTA which not only has all the theatrical unions repre 
sented on its board but also has full regional representation, so that all parts 

of the United States have a voice in its affairs. 

“Mr. Dunlap does not seem to have entertained such fears, though actually ir 
the running of the Comedie Francaise there have, I believe, been abuses such as 
favoritism, senatorial pressure, etc. Naturally this should be guarded against 
A national theater is urgently needed for a dozen reasons, not the least of which 
is the need for a Government repository for the dramatic masterpieces of today 
and tomorrow which, under our present iniquitous Broadway practice, disappear 
from view and are forgotten after their New York run and perhaps a visit to a 
few towns on the eastern seaboard.” 

From Dunlap to Derment to * * * ? 





[Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser, May 30, 1954] 
WorRTHY CULTURAL GOAL 


There can be no doubting the potential benefits of the national cultural program 
proposed by Representative Charles R. Howell. In an address before the Wom- 
en’s National Democratic Club at Washington, Mr. Howell pointed out that a bill 
he has just introduced is aimed at dispelling the Communist myth that Americans 
are gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians. And that, surely, is an 
objective that merits general support, both in and out of Congress. _ 

The Howell measure would set up a national arts commission to encourage edu 
cation in the fine arts. It also would establish in Washington a national thea- 
ter, music center and gallery of contemporary art. In addition, scholarships 
would be awarded and international exchange programs and information would 
be fostered. 

As Vice President Nixon declared in a recent address, the creation of respect 
for American culture and democracy is as important as military power in win- 
ning to the American side the millions throughout the world who are still uncom 
mitted in the cold war. 

It is unfortunately the case that Americans traveling abroad have often left 
a bad impression upon the minds of other people. At the same time, our failure, 
as a Nation, to publicize the finer aspects of American civilization has resulted in 
the virtual admission of a cultural deficiency that does not exist. 

The program now proposed by Representative Howell may not offer the final 
answer to the question of American prestige and reputation in various parts of 
the world; but it holds forth the prospect of worthwhile progress in a cultural 
field that has been neglected for too long a time. 
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{The Washington Daily News, Dec. 2, 1953} 
MAYBE WASHINGTON WILL GET AN OPERA HOUSE 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt} 


New YorK.—I!I was very much interested the other day to see that Charles R 
Howell, Member of Congress from New Jersey, had introduced, last May, a bill 
to provide for the establishment of a national war memorial arts commission and 
for other purposes. 

The idea back of this bill is, of course, to promote all the arts and in this par- 
ticular case the sum of money asked as an appropriation is big enough to ac 
tually do something worthwhile. 

There is a provision for a national war memorial theater and opera house in 
Washington which would certainly be welcome. 

In the bill, there is a provision that this building “shall be available without 
charge to any Federal, State, county, or municipal agency or authority as well 
as to any accredited nonprofit college or university, any other nonprofit organiza- 
tion, and to foreign organizations, groups, or individuals for the presentation of 
professional, amateur, and fine arts productions and programs.” 

Of course permission must be granted by the director for the performances 
It is permissible to charge admission so that an organization would be able to 
cover its expenses. ; 

There are many other features, of course, to this bill which I cannot cover here 
but I am sure that all those who are interested in art in any of its phases will be 
vrateful for the effort Mr. Howell is making. 

Slowly we are coming of age, for until a Nation supports cultural programs, 
one cannot say that itis really mature. 


[From the Congressional Record] 
EDUCATIONAL DEFICIT AND NATIONAL CRISIS 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, in the Senate of the 
United States, Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. Hitt. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a most timely and challenging article entitled ‘“iduca- 
tional Deficit and National Crisis,” written by Walter Lippmann and published 
in the Washington Post and Times Herald of March 28, 1954. 

(There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows :) 

EDUCATIONAL DEFICIT AND NATIONAL CRISIS 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


(Epiror’s Nore.—The following has been excerpted from Mr. Lippmann’s 
speech on March 19 to the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
meeting in San Francisco.) 

What I am going to say is the result of a prolonged exposure to the con- 
tinuing crisis of our western society—to the crisis of the democratic govern 
ments and of free institutions during the wars and revolutions of the 20th 
century. 

Now it does not come easily to anyone who—like me—has breathed the soft 
air of the world before the wars that began in 1914—who has known a world 
that was not divided and frightened and full of hate—it does not come easily to 
such a man to see clearly and to measure coolly the times we live in. The scale 
and scope and the complexity of our needs is without any precedent in our 
experience, and indeed—we may fairly say—in all human experience. 

In 1900 men everywhere on earth acknowledged, even when they resented, 
the leadership of the western nations. It was taken for granted that the liberal 
democracies were showing the way toward the good life in the good society, and 
few had any doubts of the eventual, but certain, progress of all mankind toward 
more democracy and a wider freedom. 

The only question was when—the question was never whether—the less for- 
tunate and the more backward peoples of the world would have learned to use 
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not only the technology of the West but also the political institutions of the 
West: * *-* 

The beginning of this century the acknowledged model of a new government, 
even'in Russia, was a liberal democracy in the British or the French or the 
American style. Think what has happened to the western world and to its 
ideas and ideals during the 40 years since the world wars began. The hopes that 
men then took for granted are no longer takén for granted. * * * 

During this half-century the power of the western democratic nations has heen 
declining. Their influence upon the destiny of the great masses of mankind has 
been shrinking. We are the heirs of the proudest tradition of government in the 
history of mankind. Yet we no longer find ourselves talking now—as we did be 
fore the First World War—about the progress of liberal democracy among the 
ezwakening multitudes of mankind, We are talking now about the defense 
and the survival of liberal democracy in its contracted area. 

We are living in an age of disorder and upheaval. Though the United States 
has grown powerful and rich, we know in our hearts that we have become, at the 
. Same time, insecure and anxious. * * * We have been raised to the first place in 
the leadersh'p of the western society at a time when the general civilization 
of the West has suffered a spectacular decline and is gravely threatened. * 

“We have had, and probably we must expect for a long time to have, dangerous 
and implacable enemies. but if we are to revive and recover, and are to go 
forward again, we must not look for the root of the trouble in our adversaries. 
We must look for it in ourselves. We must rid ourselves of the poison of self- 
pity. We must have done with the falsehood that all would be well were it not 
that we are the victims of wicked and designing men. 

“In 1914, when the decline of the West began, no one had heard of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung. We have not fallen 
from our preeminence because we have been attacked. It would be much 
truer to say, and it is nobler to say it, that we have been attacked because our 
capacity to cope with our tasks had begun to decline. * * * 

“We must take the manly- view, which is that the failure of the western 
democracies during this catastrophic half of the 20th century is due to the 
failings of the democratic peoples. They have been attacked and brought down 
from their preeminence because they have lacked the clarity of purpose and the 
resolution of mind and of heart to cope with the accumulating disasters and 
disorders. . 

“They have lacked the clarity of purpose and the resolution of mind and of 
heart to prevent the wars that have ruined the West, to prepare for these wars 
they could not prevent, and, having won them at last after exorbitant sacrifice 
and at ruinous cost, to settle those wars and to restore law and order upon the 
face of the globe. 

“T have said all this because it is only in the contest of our era that we can 
truly conceive the problem of educating the American democracy. When we do 
that, we must, I believe, come to see that the effort we are making to educate 
ourselves as a people is not nearly equal to our needs and to our responsibilities. 

“If we compare our total effort, in public and private schools, and from kinder- 
garten through college—with what it was 50 years ago, the quantitative increase 
is impressive. We are offering much more schooling of a more expensive kind 
to very many more pupils * * *. 

“Now, if it were no more difficult to live in the United States today than it was 
50 years ago, that is to say if life were as simple as it was then—if the problems 
of private and community life were as easily understood, if the task of governing 
the United States at home, and of conducting its foreign relations abroad, 
were as uncomplicated and no more dangerous than it was 50 years ago— 
then we could celebrate, we could he happy, we could be congratulating our- 
selves that we are making great progress in the task of educating ourselves as a 
democracy. : 

“But we cannot make that comforting comparison without deceiving our- 
selves seriously. We cannot measure the demands upon our people in the 
second half of the 20th century—the demands in terms of trained intelligence, 
moral discipline, knowledge, and, not least, the wisdom of great affairs—by what 
was demanded of them at the beginning of the first half of this century * * * 

When we use this standard of comparison, we must find, I submit, that the 
increase in our effort to educate ourselves is of a quite different—and of a very 
much smaller—order of magnitude than is the increase in what is demanded 
of us in this divided and dangerous world. 
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“Our educational effort and our educational needs are not now anywhere 


‘ n balance. The supply is not nearly keeping up with the demand 
he burden of the task is very much heavier than is the streng the effort 


There is a very serious and dangerous deficit between the <« utput of education 





{ our private and public need to be educated. * * * : 
: What shall we use as a measure of our educational effort? For the purpo 
of e comparison, I think we may take the total expenditure per capita, 
first in 1900, and then about half a century later, in 1953, on public and private 
= from kindergarten through college. 

*\nd as a measure of the burden of our task—of the responsibilities and of 
the commitments to which education has now toe be addressed—we might take 
Federal e nditures per capita, first in 1900, and then in our time, half a 

in 1900, the educational effort—measured in expenditures per capita 
W £3.40. The tas as measured by Federal expenditure per capita—was $6.85. 
What we mnst be interested in is, I submit, the ratio between these two fizures. 
\ ad, f it in 1900 the Nation put out $1 of educational effort against $2 
. , .~ 

“How is it now, half a century or so later? In 1953 the educational effort was 
at the rate of about $76 per capita. Federal expenditures—including defense 


had risen to $467 per capita. The ratio of educational effort to public task, which 
n 1°00 was 1 te 2, had fallen, a half century later, to a ratio of 1 to 6. * 

lhe two rations, the one at the beginning of our rise to the position of the 
leading great power of the world and the other the ratio of half century later, 
when we carry the enormous burden abroad and at home,.these two ratios.show, 
I snbmit. that the effort we are now making to educate ourselves has fallen in 
relation to our needs 


“T must remind you that this disparity between the educational effort and the 


public task is in fact eater than the figures suggest. For in this half century 
there has been a momentous change in the structure of American society, and it 
I dded greatly to the burden upon the schools. * * * They are expected to 


perform many of the educational functions which used to be performed by the 
family, the settled community, the church, the family business, the family farm, 

the family trade. * * * 
be denied that the educational effort is inadequate? I think it cannot 
I do not mean that we are doing a little too little. I mean that we 

much too little 
entering upon an era which will test to the utmost the capacity of 
nocracy to cope with the gravest problems of modern times, and on a scale 

never vet attempted in all the history of the world. 

We are entering upon this difficult and dangerous period with what I believe 
we must eall a growing deficit in the quantity and the quality of American 


17 





There is, I believe, compelling proof that we are operating at an educational 


deficit It is to be found in many of the controversies within the educational 
system * * I have been especially interested in the problem of providing 
education for the men and women who must perform the highest ‘functions in 
our society—the elucidation and the articulation of its ideals, the advancement of 


knowledge, the making of high policy in the Government, and the leadership of 
the people. 

“How are we discussing this problem? Are we, as we ought to be doing, 
studying what are the subjects and what are the disciplines which are needed for 
the education of the gifted children for the leadership of the Nation ? 

“That is not the main thing we are discussing. We are discussing whether 
we can afford to educate our leaders, when we have so far to go before we have 





done what we should do to provide equal opportunities for all peo 

“Most of the argument—indeed, the whole issue of whether to address the 
effort in education to the average of ability or to the higher capacities—derives 
from the assumption that we have to make that choice. But why do we have to 
choose?) Why are we not planning to educate everybody as much as every- 
body can be educated, some much more and some less than others? : 

“We have to do in the educational system something very like what we have 
done in the Military Establishment during the past 15 years. We have te make 
a breakthrough to a radically higher and broader conception of what is needed 
and of what can be done. 

“Our educational effort today, what we think we can afford, what we think we 
can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools and our teachers all of that— 
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is still in approximately the same position as was the military effort of this 
country before Pear! Harbor. 

“In 1940 our Armed Forces were still at a level designed for a policy of isola- 
tion in this hemisphere and of neutrality in any war across the two oceans 
Today the Military Establishment has been raised to a different and higher 
plateau, and the effort that goes into it is enormously greater than it was 
in 1940. 

“Our educational effort, on the other hand, has not yet been raised to the 
plateau of the age we live in. I am not saying, of course, that we should spend 
$40 billicn on education because we spend about that much on defense. I am 
saying that we must make the same order of radical change in our attitude 
toward education as we have made in our attitude towrd defense. We must 
measure our educational effort as we do our military effort. 

“From the tragedies and the bitter experience of being involved in wars 
for which we were inadeqgately prepared, we have acquired the will to defend 
ourselves. And, having done that,. having acquired the will, we have found the 
way. We know how to find the dollars that are needed to defend ourselves, even 
if we are to do without something else that is less vitally important. 

“In education we have not yet acquired that kind of will. But we -need to 
acquire it, and we have no time to lose. We must acquire it in this decade, For if 
in the crucial years which are coming our people remain as unprepared as they 
are for their responsibilities and their mission, they may not be equal to the 
challenge; and if they do not succeed, they may never have a second chance in 
order to try again. 


{From the Congressional Record] 
PROPOSED NATIONAL ARTS COMMISSION 


Extension of remarks of Hon. James F. Murray of Montana, in the Senate of the 
United States, Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. Murray. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement prepared by me with regard to Senate Joint Resolution 105, 
providing for the establishment of a National Arts Commission. 

(There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows:) . 


“STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY WITH REGARD TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 105, 
PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL ARTS COMMISSION 


“It was my privilege within recent. days to introduce Senate Joint Resolution 
105 under the cosponsership of four distinguished colleagues who have long been 
widely known for their championship of significant social and economic reforms. 
I refer to Senators Humphrey, Lehman, Douglas, and Kefauver. 

“This resolution provides for the establishmentof a National Arts Commission 
as the citadel of those basic American cultures which form the foundation of the 
very civilization which we are spending precious lives and untold billions of dol 
lars to preserve as the heritage of freemen. We are presently engaged in the 
greatest sales campaign in history; we are striving to convince hundreds of 
millions of people around the world that the American way of life is superior to 
the slave existence that the totalitarian aggressors would thrust upon them. 
- And our very existence as free men may well depend upon the success of our 
sales effort. 

“But while we have been promoting the American system, we have neglected 
to safeguard at home the cultural pursuits in the field of fine arts that are the very 
cornerstones of the civilization that supports our American way of life. Our 
swiftly changing economic picture and the technological progress that made 
America strong enough to resist successive armed aggressions have, strangely 
enough, weakened our promotion of the fine arts and worked hardships upon the 
skilled practitioners in those fields. High taxes have all but eliminated the con- 
tributions of our erstwhile wealthy private patrons of the arts; mechanical re- 
production of cultural artistry without.continuing reward for those who per- 
formed has decimated the ranks of artists and discouraged would-be newcomers 
to these pursuits. They are the forgotten men and women who need desperately 
the help that our Government can give them through the agency of a National 
Arts Commission such as is provided in Senate Joint Resolution 105. 
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“This resolution provides for a commission of 19 members, comprising the 
resident as ex-officio chairman; the President of the Senate, the Honorable 
“Speaker of the House, four members each from both Houses of the Congress, and 
representatives of national nonprofit organizations fostering various fine arts 
endeavors. It would be responsible for the preservation and development of our 
iltural pursuits at the National, State, and local levels 
here is nothing new or revolutionary in this procedure. Such commissions 
ve been the cornerstones of the cultural heritage of other nations for centuries. 
only recently, a Roval Commission recommended the establishment of such a 
national body in Canada because it found ‘that it is entirely impossible for the 
Canadian composer to gain a livelihood by his art, and that earning a living for 
either the Canadian concert artist or the Canadian professional musician is ex- 
emely difficult.’ 
“In this connection it is interesting to note that while the plight of the musician 
these United States is equaliy serious, he and his Canadian neighbor have done 
ething affirmative to help themselves. Theirs is an interesting experiment 
that began several years ago when Mr. James C. Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
in Federation of Musicians of the United States and Canada, was able to 
ishion somewhat the effects of mechanical music by creating, in agreement with 
» recording and transcription industry, a royalty fund that spends about $1.5 
llion annually for the employment of live musicians in hundreds of localities to 
erform free music for the public. 
I was particularly interested last May when I was in Geneva as a United States 
delegate to the International Labor Organization to find that organization study- 
the Petrillo formula in working toward a worldwide convention that would 
establish the rights of artists to payment for work done when their performances 
re multiplied mechanically for profit. Unlike the author and composer, these 
entertainers have no protection under the copyright laws, and I sincerely hope 
such a convention will be adopted. 
If you will inspect our Economic Cooperation Administration program in 
Europe you will find that this Government is investing in the preservation of the 
ilture of the Old World. This is sound business because it recognizes that man 
es not live by bread alone. 
“But, while we carry out our responsibilities as missionaries to a foreign land, 
let us not neglect our own soul. 
“Therefore, I commend to my fellow Senators Senate Joint Resolution 105.” 


hea 





{From the Congressional Record] 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH CULTURAL EXCHANGI 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Francis Case of South Dakota, in the Senate of 
the United States, Monday, Murty 3, 1954 


Mr. Case. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address delivered by Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, 
former president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, on the subject 
International ‘Understanding Through Cultural Exchange. 

(There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows:) 


“INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH CULTURAL ExcHANG! 


‘Speech delivered by Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, April 12, 1954, at a luncheon 
given by the Washington Board of Trade, in honor of the Azuma Kabuki 
dancers and musicians from Tokyo, Japan) 


“It seems appropriate to me, today, to speak on a topie which, while being 
ery much related to the occasion, constitutes an idea which may well be called 
i prerequisite for peace, namely ; International Understanding Through Cultural 
» Exchange. 
§ “T am certain that you will agree with me if I say that we.can only have feel- 
ngs about people and things we actually know. And that we can only under- 
» Stand and love that which we know well. True international understanding 
} therefore can only come about when nations will have thoroughly known and 
understood each other. And peace will only be lasting when this has been 
ichieved. 
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“Since all peoples alike crave for harmony, peace, economic stability and prog 


ress, which wars make impossible, all nations are basically linked by a comm : a 
desire which is prevented from bearing fruit only because of their ignoran stan 
of one another. And their not knowing, not understanding each other, makes ane 
for suspicion, and suspicion for fear. And fear brings about subjective attitudes ot 
built on misconceptions which have devastating consequences. It is obvious ' 
therefore, that this ignorance is the basis of international misunderstanding. ‘1 “] 
root it ont, all nations on the five continents of this planet must endeavor to gair + 
as much knowledge of one another as possible—and this is best brought about my 
cultural exchange in its very broadest meaning. 4 ciel 

‘Cultural exchange’ is realized in innumerable ways. For instance, throug! ae 
international travel. (I should like to interject here that the idea of intensifi se 
international travel appears so imperative to the legislative branch of my Ge a 
ernment that Congress has recently introduced a bill which calls for its pro Wor 
tion ) nert 

“Cultural exchange’ is achieved through technical cooperation. Stat 


“Tt is realized through the exchange of clergymen, teachers, artists, scientists “a 
and journalists, among Asian, American, European, and African countries. These 


individuals and groups who travel to distant lands carry with them the very sex ro 
of good will and the sword against irnorance. : the 

“It is with this awareness, and in this spirit, that I welcome the Azuma Kabuki Inte 
dancers and musicians to America. - I should also like to pay tribute to Japan | Iu 
for having heen in the forefront of those free nations who have been active inet 
cooperating in cultural interchange. None of us will ever forget the glorious pro 
exhibition of the Treasnfes of Jananese Art, which last year were shown at the livi 


National Gallery and other American museums. hel] 
“Since Julv 2, 1951. Japan has heen an active member of UNESCO. Throug! 


ow 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization an exhibit oe 
of American children drawings was recently sent to Tokyo. The exhibition was thr 
a great success, and a short while ago a group of 59 drawings by Japanese chi ‘6 
dren was received here as a token of appreciation, and with them a medal, a fos! 
certificate. and 2 books for Geraldine Payne, a 7-vear-old little girl from Greens 
boro, N. C.. whose drawing had received the first prize in Tokyo. Thus, the ow! 
spirit of international nnderstanding thraugh cultural exchange grows roots i1 era 
the hearts of little children who, we pray, will be the citizens of a peaceful tee 
tomorrow. 7 i 


“T think it is important to remember here the value of the international orgar 


™ 

izations which further a better understanding among nations. a 
“First, of course, I should like to speak of UNESCO, which has heen joined “ 
by more countries than even the United Nations. It counts 69 member nations sta 
It is an interesting fact that Russia, and none of the Iron Curtain countries, are , onl 
members of UNESCO, and that Soviet Russia with the largest program of cul bad 
tural and other propaganda, and its interminable enltural conferences, refuses S tea 
to coonerate on the international level, and in developing the freedom of the arts St; 
Instead, she turns the arts into slaves of the state. In fear of freedom, lest the an 
revime collanse, the Soviet ideology bars individualistic expression. Its concept s thi 
is diametrically onpnesed to the idea of artistic freedom, which has been so beanti : the 
fully formulated by Thornton Wilder. He says that ‘the artist is not insisting . ex] 
upon freedom for freedom’s sake—as thoughtless adolescents do, as-criminals s Ok 
do. Freedom presents itself to an artist not as a void but as a severe summons S on 
Of all men, artists and men of religion have the clearest vision of what freedo 5 ( 
is: and they live in fear lest they abuse it. No one commands their laborious ; dif 
hours, no one can help them. The only freedom the artist desires is a servitud: » Ar 
to the truth. For his interior strug¢gles we can do nothing.’ * * * 4 a | 
‘But coming back to UNESCO, nothing could better illustrate the purpos Be 

for which it was created than these words taken from its constitution. I qnote Se 
‘*Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the » CO 
defenses of peace must be constructed; ignorance of each other’s ways and lives sit 


has heen a common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that snspicior 
and mistrust hetween the peoples of the world through which their differences 
have all too often broken into war: the wide diffusion of eulture. and the educa- 
tion of humanity for justice and liberty and neace are indispensable to the dig 


Rac RIEL a's 
+ > 


nity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all nations must fulfill in a spirit .@ vi 
of mutual assistance and concern * * * neace must he—founded, if it is not su 
to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity. of mankind.’ mi 

“To realize this purpose the organization will— . ex 
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“(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and under- 

anding of peoples, through all means of mass communication and to that end 

commend such international agreement as may be necessary to promote the 
ee flow of ideas by word and image 

“(b) give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture ; 

‘(¢) and finally, maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge 

“UNESCO has truly become an indispensable tool for the promotion of inter- 
national interchange of knowledge and the combating of illiteracy 

“Let us also remember here such valuable organizations -as the Cultural Com- 
mission of the League of Arab States; the Council of Europe which récently 
nassed a convention on human rights; the International Bureau of Education in 
Geneva with its annual « nferences of Ministries of Education from all over 

e world: the International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works which protects writers and composers within member states in matters 
pertaining to copyright; and last but not’ least, the Organization of American 
States, formerly the Pan-American Union. 

“Of course, there are many nongovernmental organizations, engaged-.In the 
furtherance of international good will along the lines mentioned I shall not 
ttempt to name them all, for they are too great in number. However, ANTA, 
e American National Theater and Academy on the crn level, and the 
International Theater Institute on the international level, provide an excellent 
illustration of what nongovernmental groups can do in this realm. ANTA, for 
instance, is the United States center of the International Theater Institute It 
produces plays by distinguished foreign authors, a play that reflects the life and 


t} 


ing of anether country, or one concerned with those ideas and ideals of mutual 
helpfulness and good will. The theater has a tremendous role to play as a means 
toward understanding. It lifts the audience into participation and through 
participation te a sympathy that is more powerful in that it is experienced 
through the emotions as well as apprehended by the mind. 

(a) Finally, I should like to speak of the United States Government efforts 
fostering international understanding through cultural exchange. 

“It is only natural that I should first think of the tremendous contribution nry 
own organization, the Foreign Operations Administration, is making: FOA coop- 
erates with 56 nations in 1 or more aspects of the mutual security program. Six- 
teen of those nations are in raphe ab 14 oa the Near East, south Asia, and Africa; 

the Far East; and 19 in Latin America. No program is undertaken except 
upon specifie request of the pustictnating government. No technical program 
has any military strings attached as the price of United States cooperation. 
Technical cooperation is such an important factor in creating better under- 
standing between America and other nations because it is a two-way street. Not 
only are we.providing knowledge, new skills, techniques through a fisheries 
adviser for Liberia, a fertilizer expert for India, a tax consultant for Iran or a 
teacher-training specialist for Jordan, but through our contracts between United 
States and foreign colleges, professors, students, scientists, government officials, 
and labor experts from other countries come to the United States colleges and 


through their very presence stimulate United States research and interest in 
heir native land. For instance, Mark Gordon, of the FOA mission in Ethiopia, 
explained upon his recent visit here that through an Ethopian contract with the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical University, Oklahoma has become the 
only State where everybody knows something about Ethiopia. 

“FOA finances part of the costs involved in these contracts. The fundamenta 
difference between United States and foreign universities is the extension service 
American colleges give. In the United States, the university does mot teach only 
a selected few, but it also extends vast services to the people. Here, university 
personnel go out into the field and work with farmers, advise industries, render 
services to the Government. It offers evening and weekend classes and 
courses during vacation periods. These concepts are passed on to foreign univer 
sities through the consummation of these contracts and they will slowly revolu- 
tionize the role of foreign universities in faraway lands, always assisted by 
American professors and United States university personnel who teach their 
techniques in demonstration services. 

“I know it will amuse you to hear how one FOA project affected the Iranian 
village of Sheraz. There, FOA assisted in the building of a new village water- 
supply system. A few months after its completion, the keeper of the village 
morgue went to see the village council with a seemingly grave complaint He 
explained that he had hitherto been paid by the number of bodies he buried, but 
that he had now to insist upon an annual salary due to the severe drop in business. 
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“The foreign trainees and productivity teams program is another importar 
factor. We have at present 3,000 to 4,000 foreigners here who have come over 
under this program for additional training in specific technical fields, importan 
to the economic development program of their native countries. Simultaneously 
they learn to understand our political, social, and economic institutions, whic} 
is just as important as their technical training. 

“Work-study training programs, primarily for young workers from Euroys. 
make possible their working in American factories for American wages. They 
spend time with American families, go to American amusements, take out 
American girls, and return to their home countries to tell about their experi 
ences. They are also given special orientation courses which enab'e them t 
transpose that which they have learned into workable and applicable methods 
at home. 

“Before their departure, our American technicians are likewise oriented as ti 

the history, culture, and customs of their prospective host country. Howeve 
qualified these technicians may be, they could be worse than useless would they 
and their wives not understand the attitudes and the differences in tradition. 
motivation, and social organization, of the foreign country they are about ts 
Visit: : 
“In collaboration with the Department of State, FOA is now developing tech 
nical training for Asians in Japan. The type of training they can secure ir 
Japan is much more applicable to the situation to which the individual! is going 
to return, than training obtained in the United States. 

“But don’t let me forget the other United States programs in my great enthusi 
asm over the work of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

“(b) The Department of State with its International Educational Exchang« 
Service promotes genuine understanding and mutual respect between the United 
States and all free peoples. This program seeks to bring about greater world 
wide confidence in, and cooperation with, the United States. It furthers the 
realization among other peoples that the motives, objectives, and policies of th« 
United States Government and its citizens are in harmony with, and will in fact 
advance their own legitimate aspirations for peace, progress and freedom. In 
1953, grants were awarded to more than 7,600 persons, involving exchanges, 
with 72 countries of the free world. These persons were key persons—leaders or 
potential leaders of affairs in their countries. 

“The positive results of this program are best illustrated through the state 
ments made by foreigners upon conclusion of their visit here. A young German 
who landed on our shores with some very harsh criticism of United States 
fraternities as a breeding ground for self-styled snobs commented after he had 
been here for a year: , 

“*T do not think that I have been assimilated here, that I have been Ameri 
eanized to any great extent, but I have found in Sigma Chi, a common meeting 
ground where I can bea close friend to Americans and still be a good German 
That may not sound too extraordinary but imagine this concept really being 
applied on a large scale in international relations.’ : 

“A Japanese legislator told of his understanding in this way: 

‘I realized from this trip that the essential difference and disagreement 
between Communist Russia and the United States is that the former represents a 
way of life by compulsion and the latter represents a way of life which is based 
ou and derives its strength from voluntary processes. The American way is 
just and proper for human society.’ 

“Even the sports are not neglected in this program. A particularly effective 
tour was the visit to Japan of the New York Giants. The Japanese, who are 
avid baseball fans, came in great numbers to see the Giants in action against a 
Japanese team. Widely and favorably reported was the message of President 
Eisenhower which Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick brought with him. 

“(¢c) Turning to Latin America, I should like to remind you that our whole 
concept of using cultural relations as an instrument of foreign policy began with 
our Government’s official programs of cultural exchange with Latin America in 
1939. These programs have been and still are the concern of the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs in the Department of State. ‘Stable, satisfactory rela- 
tions between the United States and the nations of Latin America are vital as we 
seek to build a cooperative peace characterized by freedom and rising levels of 
well-being,’ to use the words of Milton Eisenhower, pronounced upon his return 
from Latin America last November. And again in March 1954, at the 10th 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas, several of the most important agenda 
items were concerned with cultural relations and the exchange of persons. 
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*These programs then, of which I have spoken to you today, are the ple 
mentation of President Eisenhower's concept as ‘expressed before 1 Fourth 
National Conference of the United States National Commission for UNESCO in 
September 1953. He said, ‘I cannot urge too strongly or too often the deli on 
of the energies, resources, and imaginations of peoples throughout the orld 


to the waging of a total War upon the brute forces of ignorance and poverty’.” 


- 





{From thé Congressional Record] 
A Botp PLAN FoR THE REDEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey, in the House 


“9 . 


of Representatives, Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. Howetr. Mr. Speaker, I call to your attention the editorials from the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star of the 17th of February commenting on 
a plan for the redevelopment of southwest Washington. The plan has: been 
presented by Mr. William: Zeckendorf, president of the firm of Webb & Knapp. 
Mr. Zeckendorf is best known for his work in assembling the land for the present 
site of the United Nations Building. This project has opened up new vistas for 
midtown Manhattan along the East River. 

Mr. Zeckendorf proposes an opera house, symphony hell, and other cultural 
facilities be built, much along the lines proposed in my bill before the 53d Con- 
gress, to establish: an American National War Memorial Arts Commission. 
These cultural facilities have long been lacking in Washington. With these 
facilities as the core of his plan, Mr. Zeckendorf has also proposed the southwest 
as a site for much needed office buildings, which, with their resultant increase in 
tax ratables, would go far toward paying off the cost of the project. 

Harry L. Merrick, president of the Washington Board of Trade, has said that 
the plan is a wonderful idea and economically sound if Congress can be sold on 
the idea of accepting the three national structures as a Federal responsibility. 

“IT can't imagine anyone being against it if Congress can be sold,” he said. 

Granville Gude, chairman of the Greater National Capital Committee, said it 
appeared to him also that the plan hinges on Congress. He stressed that the 
entire plan would be a tremendous benefit to Washington as a tourist center. 

Edward R. Carr, former president of the National Association of Home 
Builders, said the plan is a magnificent conception in which he is sure local 
builders would be anxious to-participate. He urged some plan by which people 
throughout the country might be able to contribute to the cost of the national 
structures proposed. 

Mr. Zeckendorf stressed that the opera house, public auditorium, and sym- 
phonic halls are necessary to stimulate the theater and] entertainment area pro- 
posed. He said the three structures are the only ones that could not be financed 
initially by private capital. 

The entire entertainment district-in the plan, according to Mr. Zeckendorf, 
would be the salt-and-pepper seasoning necessary to take Washington out of the 
limited realm of a city of esthetics, monuments, and museunis and give the visitor 
something to do with leisure hours after dark. It would help the city get a 
“much higher percentage of the vacation dollar and the travel dollar,” he said. 

With the plan presented by Mr. Zeckendorf before us, it looks as though we are 
moving out of the talking stage into realistic planning of the kind required if 
Washington is to join other world capitals in providing cultural facilities for the 
enjoyment and enlightenment of all the citizens of our country. 

‘he Star and Post editorials follow: 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., of Wednesday, February 17, 1954] 


SouTHWEST: REDEVELOPMENT—A New LooK 


The redevelopment plan for southwest Washington, proposed in outline form 
by the New York firm of Webb & Knapp, is breathtaking in the magnitude of 
its concept. It offers the ultimate in an idealistic approach to urban redevelop- 
ment. The hard realities will come under examination later. What gives it a 
practical substance now is its sponsorship by a firm with a reputation of success 
in other bold ventures, a demonstrated know-how and ability to attract capital. 

The plan seems to make sense on paper, although the difficulties are obvious. 
It is based on the philosophy underlying the whole theory of redevelopment— 
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partnership between Government and private enterprise in making over, from 
the ground up, deteriorating areas, and starting them afresh toward a new future. 
As others have found, southwest Washington comes close to offering the ideal 
laboratory for putting this sort of alchemy to the test. It is potentially one of 
the most desirable parts of the city, with a waterfront made to order for new and 
imaginative utilization. Without bold redevelopment its future is grim. With 
redevelopment the transformation of this one area would initiate a new era in 
development of Washington as a worthy Capital of a great Nation. 

That thought is fundamental in the scheme described by William Zeckendorf, 
president of the firm presenting this new approach to southwest redevelopment. 
The nucleus of the plan is a new south Mall and L’Enfant Plaza surrounded by 
such Government structures as an opera house, convention hall, symphony hall, 
and museum—projects that have heen proposed for years. That development, 
Mr. Zeckendorf believes, would furnish the key for redevelopment of the whole 
area. It would also represent the National Government’s contribution, for the 
remaining parts of the plan would attract,.it is said, the investment of private 
enterprise and would increase the tax yield sufficiently to offset a large part of 
the expenses to the municipality. Americans everywhere are proud of their 
Capital. ‘This pride, Mr. Zeckendorf believes, can be made the force behind his 
concept of redeveloping of the southwest, bringing closer to realization the ideal 
of what the American Capital ought to be. 

In speaking of these dreams, one is immediately struck by the contrast between 
them and the realities of such mundane undertakings as a public-works program, 
designed to produce basic necessities in the form of adequate sewer and water 
systems, school buildings, municipal institutions, highways and the like, and the 
difficulties of obtaining agreement on an acceptable financial formula. But the 
publie-works program, and the broad plan of southwest redevelopment described 
by Mr. Zeckendorf are parts of the same picture. Congress, and the American 
people, must somehow be made to realize the unpleasant fa¢t that this American 
Capital is already showing evidence of dangerous deterioration. Unless that 
trend is reversed by vigorous, farsighted leadership, determined to make this 
city the most beautiful capital in the world, it is going to degenerate into 
the ugliest—a city in which a few beautiful buildings and parks, reflections of 
past dreams, are surrounded by slums, with their creeping blight of poverty, 
disease, and crime, with those who can afford to do so moving beyond its 
boundaries. 

One thing to be accomplished by continuing study of the new plan for south- 
west redevelopment is clearer understanding of the alternatives between doing 
something to rebuild this Capital and doing nothing too long. 





From the Washington Post of Wednesday, Februar Re, 1954 
y 
BoL_p PLAN FOR SOUTHWEST 


Washington may well sit up and rub its eyes as it reads the bold venture pro- 

posed by William Zeckendorf for the southwest sector of the city. This imagina- 
_tive and highly successful New York developer is not satisfied to propose a mere 

transformation of one of Washington’s worst slum areas. What he envisages is 
nothing less than a grand new center of culture, recreation, business, and 
residence—almost a new-city in itself. If the plan should go through as he has 
offered it. the southwest would probably be as fine as any part of the city. 

This is Mr. Zeckendorf’s answer to the flight of business and people from the 
District of Columbia to the newer surrounding suburbs. The central city, he 
says in effect, need not be afflicted with stagnation or decay. By skillful use of 
new planning, backed by adequate private capital with some public funds, slums 
can be replaced by the modern marvels of urban living. Nothing better could 
happen to Washington. in our opinion, than to have the southwest blossom into a 
new showplace complete with an enormous convention hall, opera house, sym- 
phony hall, a new Mall on 10th Street, a new waterfront shopping center, together 
with modern apartments, row houses, and ample parking facilities. 

Of course, the entire project would be linked with the proposed Southwest Free- 
way, and the rebuilt area would be closely tied in with the city by skillful con- 
cealment of the railroad tracks that now seem to set it apart. The effect would 

‘be to stimulate new interest in the entire downtown area—to knit the city to- 
gether again in recognition of its destiny as a great world capital. The pro- 
spective increase in tax revenue is in itself a strong argument for such an effort. 
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It is true that execution of the plan would raise several difficult problems and 
that it calls tor vision of a variety that is somewhat scarce on Capitol Hill. The 
¢50 million grant requested for the convention hall, opera house and symphony 
hall will require a powertul conversion effort. The problem of rehousing Many 
present residents of the southwest will have to be met ina realistic fashion. But 
th.se hurdles do not minimize the value of imaginative planning, which the city 
has so long needed. If Mr. Zeckendorf succeeds in arousing the city to the great 
possibilities of the southwest, he will render a great service, the influence of 
which may reach throughout the land. 


tiaras ees 
{From the Congressional Record] 
ASIAN Art Exntinit—Appress or Hon. RrcHarp M. NIXON 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania, in the House 
of Representatives, Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me, I submit herewith copy of 
the address delivered by Vice President Richard M. Nixon at the Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C., on the occasion of the presentation of Asian art exhibit 
by the Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation, Inc., on March 17, 1954: 

“Mr. Lofton, students and teachers of Dunbar High School, distinguished 
guests on the platform, and all the guests in the audience, I want to express my 
appreciation for having the opportunity to participate in this presentation cere- 
mony of this Asian art exhibit to the public schools of Washington and particu- 
larly on the occasion of its being presented and shown at this high school. I think 
the reason that they selected me to make a few remarks this morning is that I, 
happen to be among those individuals who recently has traveled in this area of 
the world which you are going to have a chanee to visit, somewhat by remote 
control, by seeing some of the things that come from this area of the world.” And 
I must say that I, in the very brief time that I have been here, have been very 
much impressed by the arrangements of the program and am looking forward to 
the balance of it. I want to say, Mr. Lofton, that I was particularly impressed 
by the honor guard that you had as I came in the steps—this fine cadet corps you 
liave here at Dunbar High School. And also, 1 am very much impressed by this 
fine choir that you have. Now I want to make an admission to you. When I was 
in college, they had me try out for glee club, but I was such a bad bass that they 
finally made me master of ceremonies. So, therefore, you can see why I appreci- 
ate really good music when I hear it. 

“Now I would like to just talk briefly about Asia, because I think if I talk about 
it then you will have a better understanding of this Asian exhibit which all of 
you will have a chance to see. In your programs you will note that it says that 
about half the people of the world live in Asia. That's something that sometimes 
strikes us Americans very strangely, because usually in America we think of our 
area of the world—the two American continents and possibly of Europe and a few 
of us of Africa and northern Africa, that area—but when you get over to Asia it 
is so far away, almost halfway around the world, and some of it more than 
halfway around the world, depending on where you start from, it is very difficult 
for us to realize that Asia does contain the bulk of the world’s population. Now, 
that in itself would make it important for us, as citizens of the United States, 
interested in the problems of the world, to study about Asia. But it is particu 
larly important to the citizens of the United States and, for that matter, to all of 
the free world to know about Asia today. 

“In the great struggle that’s going on today, that all of you are aware of, 
and I am sure that you study in your history classes (or I think they call it 
social studies or something like that in these modern times) you are aware 
of the great struggle between the forces of freedom, on the one side, and the 
forces of totalitarianism, on the other side. And in that struggle the balance 
between the peoples of the world has shifted in the last 7 years a little against 
us. I would say we can probably count perhaps 600 million on this earth on the 
side of the free nations; we can count perhaps S00 million or so people that 
we will have to call uncommitted—they haven't made up their minds which side 
they are going to be on. So the struggle goes on as to which way they are going 
to go. It is vitally inyportant how that struggle will turn out, because the way 
that it turns out will, in the long run—maybe not in our lives but certainly in the 
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long run—will determine whether we are going to remain free or whether we 
are going to go under the totalitarian system. 

“Now, where do these 600 million people live? Of course, the great mass of 
these people live in the Asian countries. And I want to make it clear that 
the people of these countries are not on the Communist side, but neither are 
they necessarily on our side. And it is very important that we develop the 
ways and means to bring to them a true picture of the system that we believe 
in—that all free peoples believe in—so that in the struggle this is going on, 
which is fundamentally one for the minds, the hearts, and souls of men, that 

. eventually they will turn in our direction rather than in the other direction 
for lack of a positive alternative. I say a struggle for the minds, hearts, and 
souls of men because sometimes when you read history, sometimes even today 
when you study current history, there is a tendency to put all the emphasis on 
great military batt!es—who is going to win the war? And that will determine 
the future of a nation—it will determine the future of the world; the military 
battles are very, very important. But more important than the military batttes 
today, in the long run, is what people are going to do—what they think in their 
hearts. And therefore that is why we must create, between ourselves and 
the people of Asia, these great uncommitted areas of the world, a better under- 
standing than we have at the present time. 

“How are we going to do that? One way, of course, we can do it is to asso- 
ciate ourselves with the things they want—the things they believe in. And se 
the question then arises, what do they want; what do they believe-in? And the 
answer, of course, is not a simple one because people there, like people here, 
want lots of things. But I think if we get them in order of importance, that 
I wou'd be fair and objective in saying that people of Asia want pretty much 
the same things we do. As a matter of fact, the strange thing is that though 
you often hear about the ‘Asian mind,’ ‘these strange orientals,’ and the like, 
Mrs. Nixon and I found as we traveled through the world meeting many of 
them that we were very much more alike than we were different. And inci- 
dentally, when I say we met many of them, I mean that, because instead of 
doing what is often done on trips of this type, just meet the.so-called top 
people, the emperors, kings, prime ministers, and foreign ministers, which we 
did and enjoyed meeting, Mrs. Nixon and I made it a point to meet just as 
many people from all walks of life as we could. Now, I didn’t keep track of this, 
but one of the newspapermen with me said that we shook hands with over 
100,000 people on this trip. So that gives vou an idea that we did get a chance 
to see what the people were like and what they were thinking. 

“Now. when we analyze what they want, I would list them perhaps in this 
order: First of all, they want to be independent. We want that, too. We are 
willing to fizht for our independence, and I think most of the great wars of 
American history have, in a sense, been fought to maintain the integrity, to main- 
tain the independence of our country. So that it is a natural desire that they 
would want. Second, they want economic progress. I don’t know of any Amer- 
icans who don’t want that. We want our country constantly to become stronger; 
we want our people to have a constantly increasing standard of living. But eco- 
nomic progress to the Asian is even more important, perhaps, as an aim and objec- 
tive than it is to us in America because they have such a long way to go. I 
thtnk I can bring that home to you by pointing out what I learned when I was 
_in India. India is a very great country—a magnificent history, cultural monu- 

ments which you will have an opportunity to at least get an idea about‘as you 
look at these exhibits. But it is a country which is very, very poor. To give you 
an idea how poor, I learned that the per capita income in India (its 360 million 
people) is one-twentieth of what it is in Mississippi and the per capita income 
in Mississippi is one of the lowest in the United States. Now if you can just 
imagine that you can see the problem of why the people of India,. the people in 
Thailand, the people of Malaya, the people of Indonesia—all of these people— 
want economic progress. So we have independence, then economic progress, 
and the third point, they want peace. We want peace, too. They want it for 
the same reasons we do: first, because they know that if they have peace they may 
be able to maintain their independence and increase their economic progress, and 
two, of course, because they don’t want to become involved in a war any more 
than Americans want to become involved in a war. And finally, and this is as 
important as all the rest, they want recognition of their equal dignity as human 
beings on this earth—recognition of their cultures, of their religions, and of their 
great traditions. There they are; that would be my analysis of what the Asians 
want. And if you look into your own minds, I think you will agree that that’s 
what most of us want, too. So we are pretty much alike in our desires. 
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“Then what keeps us from getting together? Perhaps I can illustrate that by 

story I heard when I was there—something that was told me. I told it before 
but perhaps some of you did not hear me state it when I returned from my trip 
to the Far East. As I told you, I met lots of kings, emperors, presidents, and 
the like on this trip and one of the most interesting men that I met in this cate- 
gory was the very young King of Thailand, or Siam, as it used to be know. The 
King is very young and, incidentally, I know that all the boys and maybe some 
of the girls in the audience will be interested to know that the Queen is also 
quite young and quite beautiful, too. But in any event we, Mrs. Nixon and I, 
had lunch With the King and Queen of Thailand, and it was a wonderful occasion 
as you can imagine. Strange foods, of course, but we got pretty used to that 


as we moved around. But when we were talking to this young King, who is a 


very serious young man, very philanthropic in his attitude toward his people, 
he said a very interesting thing. I asked him, I said. ‘What does Thailand need, 
Your Majesty? And he thought a moment and then he said, ‘Well, we need mili- 
tary aid so that we can be strong enough to defend our country ; we need economic 
aid so that we can increase our standard of living: and we need education and 
understanding. And,’ he said, ‘the most important of these are education and un- 
derstanding.’ Now that illustrates the problem, and I think he was right 





“And that, of course, is what this exhibit is all about, as I understand it, to 
ereate better understanding between the peoples here, most of whom may never 
have a chance to visit Asia—it’s too far away, they may not have the time and 


may not have the money to go there. But most of you are interested in this 
problem and therefore, being interested, want to understand the Asians a little 
better. Now, insofar as understanding is concerned, then, I think that as you 
look at this. exhibit, as you see the arts and the crafts.the Asians have been 
famous for for many centuries, you will reach a number of interesting conclu- 
sions. I can’t go into all of them, but one of the things that impressed me the 
most was this: We meet our friends from India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Japan, 
and China, and the like, and when they come to the United States, we rather 
think of them as people far away about whom we know very little. But the 
thing that impresses you when you go there is this: That we are a very young 
eountry and that that area of the world is very, very old, and that they have 
very much to offer to us and to all of civilization. 

“T notice when I travel through the East, for example, which to a westerner 
(I come from California as you know) to a westerner, the East seems old, as you 
go along you see a monument along the side of the road and you stop and read, 
‘Here 150 years ago George Washington slept’ or here 175 years ago somebody 
made a flag or something like that, and I remember when I first saw that when 
I came east for the first time back in 1934, I thought, ‘my, that was a long time 
ago—175 years.’ Of course, in Asia, 175 years is just like an hour here. When 
you take the great monuments like the Temple of Borobudur in Indonesia or 
Angor Wat in Cambodia—1,000 years, 1,200 years—and then in India, 4,000—5,000 
years you go back in order to appreciate the great civil'zation that they have. 
And as you study these arts and these crafts you will realize that the traditions 
that were necessary to create the things that you saw were developed over 
centuries, and therefore, I think we in America can have a little better apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the people of Asia have a lot to offer us, and we shou'd deal 
with them on the basis of mutual respect, of mutual understanding rather than 
on the basis. well, we’re a great advanced nation because we have all the motor- 
cars and the television sets and the like, and these Asians, we can teach them a 
lot. Yes: we can teach them something, but we can also learn a great deal from 
them, and we should never forget that. , 

“Well, I have already talked more than I should, but I would like to close with 
I think perhaps my favorite story which occurred on the trip to Asia. I think 
this is a very appropriate place to tell it because actually it occurred in a school, 
and I think, for that reason, perhaps you will appreciate it. It wasn’t a high 
school as a matter of fact, but a grade school. But when Mrs. Nixon and I were 
in Hong Kong, which as you know is an island—built on an island—off the main- 
land of China (you cross from one section of the city to another by ferryboat), 
when we were in Hong Kong we traveled over-to the mainland part by automohile 
one day and then traveled right along the Communist Chinese border for miles 
and miles. Only about a mile away was the Chinese border. As a matter of 
fact, from one spot where we stopped, we could see the red flag of the Communists 

- flying over the city hall of a town which was perhaps 3 or 4 miles away from the 
border. The border, of course, was heavily guarded because the people of Hong 
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Kong didn’t want the Communist Chinese to come over there and I don’t sup 
pose the Communists wanted them to come over there either. 

“Nevertheless that isn’t the story. As we drove along, I noticed a country 
school. It was a relatively new one, and I sort of adopted a practice of not just 
stopping at the places that my distinguished hosts wanted us to stop, because 
when you did that they just showed you what they wanted you to see, which is 
fine, we wanted to see what they wanted us to see, too. But 1.tried to make them 
stop from time to time just unexpectedly, because that way I thought you would 
get a better anderstanding of what the people were really like if you just dropped 
in when they did not really expect any visitors at all. And so I saw this little 
school, and it looked like a very nice little school, and as the caravan was moving 
along, I said to the driver ‘Let’s stop here.’ So we pulled to a stop, and we all 
got out of the car. Mrs. Nixon and I walked in through the schoolyard to visit 
the school. It was a grade school from one, I think, the first to the eighth grade. 
It happened to be recess time, and if you know first, second graders, etc., up to 
the eighth grade, you can imagine what it would be like in the United States 
all of them yelling and playing and shouting. Well, you know, the interesting 
thing is, these little Chinese youngsters—they’re all Chinese, of course, in Hong 
Kong, were just like youngsters in the United States. The only difference was 
that we didn’t understand their language. But there is a universal language, 
and that’s a friendly gesture, a smile as the case may be, or a handshake, and 
before long we were just as well acquainted as could be with these scores of 
youngsters swarming about wanting autographs and all the things that we run 
into whenever we visit a school here in the United States. And so we went in, 
and Mrs. Nixon, who used to be a schoolteacher (incidentally, she was a teacher 
of typing and shorthand in high school—that’s, where I met her. I don’t know 
whether all of your teachers of typing and shorthand are married ar not, but 
that’s an indication of what might happen). In any event, Mrs. Nixon was 
very good with these youngsters, much better than I was, of course, because we 
have a counle of little girls of first and second grade age; and she went into the 
first grade room and sat down, and they showed here how to write as the Chinese 
write. They write with a brush rather than a pen, and so they had her write 
her name with a brush, and they got a great kick out of that. Well, we spent 
about half an hour visiting with the students and some of the teachers, and it 
was a wonderfully enjoyable occasion. Then we had to leave, because there 
was a luncheon on up the road to which we could not be late. , 

“As we were leaving, one of the Chinese teachers came up to me. He was a 
man about 27 or 28 years of age, I would say; he was a teacher of English in 
the school, and incidentally, you would be amazed at the number of people in 
this area of the world that speak Fnglish. I must say a lot more of them speak 
English than we speak Chinese. But in any event, the teacher of English (and 
he spoke it quite well) came up to me and said: ‘Mr. Nixon, I want to express 
ny appreciation for your stopping.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘Mrs. Nixon and I want to 
tell you how much we appreciate your welcoming us as generously as you did. 
When you have your next assembly of your students, will you give them a 
message from Mrs. Nixon and myself? First, appreciation for their welcome and 
second, tell them that we bring the best wishes of the Government of the United 
States and our President, Mr. Eisenhower, and that we also bring the best 
wishes of all the people of the United States to the poeple of China.’ Now that 
was a significant thing for him, as you can understand, because, you see, the 
people of Clina live, some of them in Hong Kong, same of them in Formosa, but 
most of them under and behind the Iron Curtain, and I was making it clear, in 
other words, thet despite the fact that they had engaged in a war against us in 
Korea, that we understood that as far as the people were concerned that we 
still had a bond of friendship between the people of the United -States and the 
people of China. And this young Chinese looked at me, and he said, ‘Mr. Vice 
President, I can’t tell you how much I appreciate what you have said. The day 
will come when our two peoples will again live together in peace and in friend- 
ship. The day will come when all the peoples of the world will live together in 
peace and friendship, because, as your visit today, and Mrs. Nixon’s visit, to 
this humble school of ours so eloquently proved, we are all brothers in our hearts.’ 
I think he was right, and because he was right, I think we can have peace and 
friendship provided we have understanding. Because I can tell you that nobody 
that I met on this trip did I dislike if I got to know them. That’s a paraphrase 
of something that Will Rogers said quite a few years ago. 
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“And so with that I think perhaps I have spoken long enough. You want to get 
en with the balance of the-program. And I urge you to study these exhibits well, 
get a good understanding of the great cultures of these countries and perhaps 
someday, Who knows, you may have a chance to visit one of them as Mrs. Nixon 
and J had that chance. Thank you very much for listening so attentively.” 





{From the Congressional Record} 


INAUGURATION AGAIN POINTS TO TILE NEED OF A BuILpING Devorep To I*INe Arts 
Extension of remarks of Hon. Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey, in the House of 
Representatives, Friday, February 6, 1955 


Mr. Howett. Mr. Speaker, the following article from the Star, Washington, 
D. C., by the distinguished music critic, Miss Alice Eversman, discusses my bill 
H. R. 452, to establish a National War Memorial. 

lhe Nation’s Capital is fortunate in having as its leading musie critics and 
eommentators men and women of notable accomplishments in the world of music. 
In Dr. Glenn Dillard Gunn, Miss Alice Eversman, Mr. Paul Hume, and Mr. 
Patrick Haves, Washington is especially graced. Ne 
to an indigenous culture has musie critics and commentators of greater stature. 
At the same time most of our country’s major cities are major cultural centers. 
I need only mention Boston, New York, Philadelj hia, Chicago, St: Louis, Dallas, 
San Francisco, to make my point. 


city with any pretensions 


In native cultural accomplishments, however, when compared with 
world capital cities, Washington is barren to a point that 
national’ disgrace. Certainly, this barren state borders 


ther great 
should be a major 
on an infernational 
scandal. Despite this cultural lag, which compares strangely with Washington's 
eminence in political, economic, and military matters, its niusic critics and com 
mentators are constantly hard at work, day after day, advising and encouraging 
ts citizens in music matters All four share the great dream that the spark 
of a native culture which is here will one day burst into a glorious flame 
and our National Capital will at long last assume among: the great national 
capitals of the world, longside of London, Paris, Berlin, I 
Tokyo, Vienna, Mexico City, and Rio de Janeiro, the cultura 
it must soon assert or perish, for man cannot live by bread alone 
The advice and judgment of Washington’s musie critics and commentators 
is amazingly sound and of great value, in addition to being delightful to read 
and listen to, for they are highly literate and cultured. They have the esteem 
of their fellow men and are held in the highest regard by this community. 
will become increasingly weil known nationally as our Nation’s Capit 
n cultural stature and accomplishment. 


tome, Copenhagen 
| leadership which 


They 


} vo 
ll grows 


Tam glad to include the following very appropriate article by Miss Alice Evers 
man entitled “No Proper Concert Hall” which appeared in the Washington 
Sunday Star on February 1, 1953: 


Ps 


“No Proper Concert HAt! 


“(By Alice Eversman ) 
“Each inauguration stirs up once more the complaint that Washington has not 
a proper hall in which the festivities can be held. The present inauguration was 
no different. Among residents of the city and among the visitors, the feeling 
was unanimous that the Capital should have some dignified and decorative 
huilding where the celebrations connected with the establishment of a new 
regime could be properly staged. It is the repetition of an old story. 

“It is time to remind all concerned that a remedy for the situation has been 
before the public for many years. If the Government heads and the city fathers 
will listen to those who have agitated for an opera house, not only for the arts 
but for gala events as well, the solution is. at hand. The matter was placed 
before the House of Representatives once more, not so long ago. 

“On January 3, bills were introduced by Representatives Carroll D. Kearns, of 
Pennsylvania, and Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey. They are similar in great 
part to other bills sponsored by these legislators many times. 


Following the 
same plan, they ask for the establishment of a national memorial theater and 
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opera house as a living memorial to the gallant men and women of our Armed 
Forces and devoted to the fine arts which are of the highest importance in 
interpreting for our generation the values and cultural heritage of western 
civilization. 

“pUTY TO THE PEOPLE 


Such a theater, according to details of the plan, would serve the dual purpose 
of housing the arts and of providing an impressive auditorium for gala occasions 
gut, us worthy and necessary as the fostering of art is admitted to be, it assumes 
secondary importance beside the vital nationd] and international questions 
before Congress. There is, however, a duty to the people all over the country 
to leave nothing undone that will add prestige to their Nation’s Capital. The 
impressions of such an event as an inaugural would be heightened by appréciation 
of a building devoted to the fine arts and at the same time honoring the memory 
of the gallant men and women in our Armed Forces. 

“One of the purposes of the National Opera Guild vf Washington, formed last 
year, is to sponsor the building of an opera house. David E. Finley, first vice 
president of the organization and head of the Commission of Fine Arts, has 
endorsed it and Representative Kearns reiterated his support at a luncheon 
meeting this fall. He went further and introduced a bill asking for the transfer 
of the $1,400,000 unexpended by the National Capital Sesquicentennial to the 
General Services Administration for the building of such a theater and opera 
house. Curt Schiffeler, president of the guild, pledges the full cooperation of 
bis group. 

“The erection of a building where the cultivation of the arts can progress at 
all times is important not solely to the community but to the entire country. The 
people from the different sections are proud of their Capital and desire that 
it have the best. To find that it had no adequate and impressive place to cele 
brate the inauguration must have been disillusioning. And the arts of music, 
the theater, painting, sculpture, and the dance are not simply decorations, They 
are vital to the spiritual life of the Nation. The Capital should lead the country 

‘in fostering them and provide the incentive to practice the arts which will elevate 
the thinking and the living of the people. 
“IT WOULD PAY 

“Were an opera house to be built following the outline in the bills before 
Congress, it would be useful in many other ways. There is no question but that 
it would be a paying proposition. But it is to be hoped that the more vital 
need of advancing the cultural life of the country will be paramount. Washington 
is the place for the establishment of a center of culture to fulfill completely the 
objectives of the congressional petitions to encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of the fine arts throughout the United States for the purpose of developing 
greater knowledge, understanding, and pracvice of the fine arts and to increase 
the accessibility of the fine arts to the public and to raise the standard of execu- 
tion—thronghout the Nation. 

“In the interim between inaugurations, the building of such a theater is put 
back into the category of art endeavors that something will be done about some- 
time. But when constituents complain and the dignitaries suffer inconvenience 
at a festive time like the inauguration, a flurry of activity springs up to solve 
the problem. The fact that the activity is inspired chiefly by discomfort and 
embarrassment may start the ball rolling quicker than any other way. Long 
hefore another inaugural, the bills in Congress, the desirés of the people, and the 
dims of the Opera Guild, should be acted upon, the financial needs met, and 
the opera house a reality. It is about time that serious thought be given and 
some action taken on a subject that has been talked of for a long time.” 


[From the Congressional Record] 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ARTS ACT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate reference a bill to 
establish a program of grants to States for the development of fine-arts programs 
and projects, and to provide for the establishment of an American National 
War Memorial Arts Conimission. 


I ask unanimous consent that a statement I have prepared explaining the bill 
be printed in the Record. 
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‘fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be received and appropriately 
ceferred ; and, without objection, the statement will be printed in the Record 

The bill (S. 8340) to establish a program of grants to States for the develop- 
ment of fine-arts programs and projects, to provide.for the establishment of 

American National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for 
ntroduced by Mr. Lehman, was received, read twice by its title, 
he Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The statement by Mr. Lehman is as follows:) 


other purposes, 


and referred to 


+ 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


I have today introduced a bill to establish an American National War Memorial 
Arts Commission for the purpose of assisting the further 
ment of fine arts in all parts of our country. 

My bill is a further refinement of several similar bills which have already been 
ntroduced in both the House and Senate. Congressman Howell, of New Jersey, 
has been a leader in support of this legislation,in the House along with some 
1) other Congressmen. Senators Murray, Neely, Humphrey, Langer, and 
Kefauver have led in the sponsorship of this proposal in the Senate. 

I am pleased to join in this growing effort to take a broad approach to the 
yroblem of stimulating the growth of the fine arts in the United States. It 

understanding that hearings soon will be held before the House Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee on these proposals. T hope that similar hearings will 
he held before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare.Committee. 

My bill would provide for a program of grants-in-aid to the several States for 
the development of State programs for the encouragement of fine 

Provision is also made for encouraging the construction of cultural centers 
as a part of an expanded public-works program. In view of the level of unem- 
ployment and the desirability of a public-works program as one means by which 
Federal and State Governments can meet the present economic 


growth and develop- 


is 


arts projects. 


Situation, it is 

ting that there be available plans and programs for the construction of buildings 
and projects to enhance the appreciation of the fine arts by all our people. 

This bill would provide the necessary declaration of legislative intent to 
nsure that general urban-construction and slum-clearance programs would 
take adequate note of the need for fine-arts centers and facilities. One of the 
ections of the bill, on the pattern established in the National Science Founda- 
tion Act, provides for interchange and coordination of the fine-arts programs 
that already are in existence within the various departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Perhaps the most important part of the act is that section which would provide 
for cultural interchange with other countries of the world. We in the United 


States have fallen into a habit of letting the rest «f the world believe in the 
myth that there is no real cultural base in the United States—-that the creative 
artists of the United States have little to contribute to the eultural growth of our 


civilization. The Communists have exploited this myth by propagandizing the 
peoples of the world with the story that we in the United States are materialistic 
barbarians, ; 

I believe that fine arts, in their broadest sense, provide one of the most effective 
ways of transmitting to the peoples of the world the true essence of democracy. 
We can help destroy the Communist myth by encouraging cultural interchange 
of representative American artists with others in the free world. 

The fine arts can provide a great source of spiritual and intellectual growth 
for all our citizens. Wein America have more leisure time than the peoples of 
any country of the world. The stimulation of creative participation in the fine 
arts under the provisions of this bill would go far toward filling : 


great gap in 
our national life. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


Washington, D. C., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. SamvuEt K. McConnett, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Lahor, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 452, 83d Congress, a bill to provide 
for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for 
other purposes, The Secretary of Defense has delegated to the Department of 
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the Army the responsibility of expressing the views and making recommenda- 
tions on behalf of the Department of Defense. 

This proposed legisiation would provide for the establishment of a Nationa 
War Memorial Arts Commission, the duties of which would be to foster and 
encourage the growth and development of the fine arts throughout the United 
States, to increase the accessibility of the fine arts to the public throughout the 
Nation, to advise and cooperate with public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions operating in the field of fine arts, and to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance in the Nation’s Capital of a suitable theater and opera house 
dedicated to the fuller growth and development of the fine arts throughout the 
United States.: 

This proposed legislation is not of primary interest to the Department of 
Defense. Therefore, the Department of the Army on behalf of the Department 
of Defense desires to defer to the Congress with respect to a determination as 
to the need for or appropriateness of this legislation. If, however, the Congress 
determines that this legislation should be enacted, the Department of Defens« 
is of the opinion that the legislation should not include the Secretary of Defense 
as a member of the Commission. It is felt that since the Secretary of Defense 
is already heavily burdened with responsibilities relating to military matters, 
including membership in many organizations concerning the national security, 
it is paramount that he not be given additional duties and functions not directly 
related to the Military Establishment. : 

This report has been coordinated among the departments and boards in the 
Department of Defense in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secre 
tary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 8, 1953. 
Hon. SAmMvuet K. McConne Lt, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. McConne tv: I refer to your letter of January 19, 1953, asking 
for the Department’s views on H. R. 452, to provide for the establishment of a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. 

With respect to section 10 (5) (a), the Department would like to express 
some concern regarding the failure to provide for the use of the contemplated 
theater and opera house by approved foreign groups or individuals. Whethe1 
intentional or not, if it Should develop that these facilities could not be used 
by such groups it could nullify to a large extent our opportunity to benefit 
by this legislation in the international cultural cooperation program. We do 
recommend, therefore, that it would be highly desirable to include a specific 
provision in section 10 (5) (a) for the use of these facilities by foreign organi 
zations, groups, or individuals. Such use, of course, would be subject to Depart 
ment of State approval as already outlined in section 11 (6) .(2). 

Although the Department feels that the enactment of this legislation would 
be of assistance to its programs of international cultural cooperation, we have 
been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that it is against this legislation 
in view of the current fiscal situation and the administration’s objective to 
hold Federal expenditures to the lowest level consistent with our national 
security and interest. , 

Sincerely yours, 
TurRuSsTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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8): PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 8, 1952 
Yon. SAMUEL K. McConnety, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. McConne ti: This is in response to the request dated February 19, 
1955, by John O. Graham, chief clerk, from your committee for a report on 
I. R. 452, to provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts 
mmission, and for other purposes The proposed bill would establish a Na 
tional War Memorial Arts Commission, provide for a national theater in Wash- 





ston, and encourage the development and public appreciation of the fine arts 
the United States. 


Three provisions of the proposed bill directly affect the Department, namely, 
sections 2, 21 (1), and 12 (g). 


Section 2, establishing the Commission, would include the Secretaries of De- 


fense, Interior, and State, the General Services Administrator. among others, 
nd “the Director of Radio, Television, and Motion Pictures of the United 


are vested 
s responsible for all 

formation activities including publications, press, and exhibits work. We 
helieve activities of the Department in connection with the 


States Department of Agriculture.” The funetions of the latter 
the Director of Information of this Department, who i 


arts would be suffi- 
ently broad to warrant designation of the Secretary of Agriculture rather than 
n. officer within the Department. 
Section 21 (J) would include in the definition of fine arts. “radio, television, 
d motion pictures,” for purposes of the proposed bill. These functions, we 
believe, are generally considered media of mass communication effecting ex- 
hange of intelligence among people, although they may be employed to com- 
municate or visually show or reproduce art forms. Inclusion of these new 
unetions used principatly for communication presents a new and startling 
neept in fine art We suggest including in the definition only a limited 
application of these communication media to the extent that they are used for 
tistic. purposes or to communicate forms of art. For this purpose section 
21 (1) may he amended to read as follows: 
“(1) The term ‘fine arts’ includes opera and other forms of music, drama, 
llet, and other forms of dance, literature, architecture, artistic utilization of 
tion pictures, radio, and television, and sculpture and painting.” 
Section 12 (2) would provide, for example, for transfer of funds to the Com- 
ssion from funds available to this Department with the consent of the See- 
retary of Agriculture, for fine arts work consistent with the purpose for which 
hose funds were provided. Further, this provision would authorize use of such 
insferred funds for administrative expenses until an appropriation were made 
the Commission. This provision, in coniunction with section 21 (1) as it 
is now written, could result in diversion of funds appropriated for disseminating 
to farmers facts on agricultural research through radio, television, or motion pie- 
tures in order to maintain the Arts Commission for an indefinite temporary 
eriod of time pending appropriation of funds to the Commission. This would 
duce the effectiveness of the Department’s operations under the limited re 
sources now available for disseminating information for farmers’ use. We he- 
lieve that it would be more desirable to establish the Commission with funds 
ppropriated pursuant to the authorizing legislation, which would he consistent 
th the generally accepted practice of making direct appropriations for specific 
rograms. 
\s indicated, our prime interest is with the three sections noted above. We 
ould like to point out. however, that section 5 (b) of the bill restricts the dele- 
tion to the Director so that no action could be taken by him in the exercise 
any power granted by section 10 unless in each instance the action has heen 
proved by the Commission or the executive committee of the Commission 
ection 10, in part. authorizes the. employment of clerks, stenographers and 
thers and the purchase of materials and services. These are functions which 
re regularly delegated in most agencies to subordinates and as to which sub- 
dinates take final action. It would seem undesirable from the standpoint of 
Iministration to require the Commission or the executive committee to ap- 
prove, in each instance, such routine acts. Accordingly. you may- wish to give 
nsideration to eliminating the words after the semicolon in section 5 (b) he- 
inning with “but no final action shall be taken”. The Commission then could 
lelegate to the Director such of its functions as it deemed appropriate 
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The Department would be glad to assist in development of the fine arts for 
the national benefit within the limits of its authorization and resources. We 
would be particularly interested in advances in the fine arts that would be of 
value in the cultural development of rural people, especially our farm youth. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the: submissie: 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
EK. T. BENSON, Secretary. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McConxNe i, Jr., 
Chairman, Conmittee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCoNNneELL: Reference is made to the letter of February 19, 1953 
from the chief clerk of your committee, enclosing a copy of H. R. 452, to pro 
vide for the estabtishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a report by the General Services Adminis 
tration on the bill. 

The objectives of this legislative proposal are expressed by section 1 thereof 
to be encouragement of the growth and development of the fine arts throug! 
out the United States for the purpose of developing greater knowledge, under 
standing, and practice; increase of the accessibility of the fine arts to the publi: 
and the raising of the standard of execution of the fine arts throughout the Na 
tion; establishment in the executive branch of the Government of a Federa 
agency to advise and cooperate with the public and private agencies operating 
.in the field of the fine arts on all matters concerned therewith: establishment 
maintenance, and operation in the Nation’s Capital of a suitable theater an 
opera house dedicated to the fuller growth and development of the fine arts 
and encouragement of the development of a strong American ‘theatrical and 
operatic art through maximum use of the English language in productions 
assisted under the measure. The term “fine arts” is defined in section 21 of the 
bill to include opera and other forms of music, drama, ballet, and other forms 
of dance, literature, architecture, motion pictures, radio, television, sculpture, 
and painting. 

Responsibility for administration under H. R. 452 would devolve upon a Com- 
mission, to be established by section 2, to be known as the National War Memorial 
Arts Commission. It would be composed of the President of the United States 
(who would be Chairman), the Chairman of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, representatives of the legislative branch of the Govern 
ment, and designated officials in the Executive branch (including the Adminis 
trator of General Services), and, in addition, 15 citizens eminent in the fields of 
fine arts, education, recreation, veterans affairs, business, agriculture, labor, th¢ 
professions, State, county, and municipal government, and public affairs. 

Under section 5 of the bill there would be a Director of the National War 
Memorial Arts Commission, to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Director would be the chief executive 
officer of the Commission, and would receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 
per annum. The Commission would be required, by section 6, to appoint from 
among its membership an Executive Committee and to assign to it such of the 
Commission’s powers and functions (other than establishment of policies) as it 
deems appropriate. Section 7 provides for the following divisions within the 
Commission : es 

(1) A Division of Opera and Other Forms of Music; 
(2) A Division of .Drama and Speech; 
(3) A Division of Ballet and Other Forms of Dance; 
(4) A Division of Literature and Poetry ; 
(5) A Division of Architecture ; 
6) A Division of Motion Pictures and Still Photography ; 
(7) A Division of Radio and Television ; 
(8) A Division of Fine Arts Personnel and Education; and 
(9) A Division of Painting and Sculpture and Other Plastic Arts. 

Among the manifold functions which the bill would assign to the Commission 
may be mentioned the following, as described in section 3: Initiation and sup- 
port of both professional and amateur activities in all fields of the fine arts by 
the making of contracts or other arrangements (including grants, loans, and 
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ether forms of assistance) ;: 


: initiation and support, at the request of any Federal 
establishment or the District of Columbia, of specific fine-arts activities in con- 
yection with matters relating to the general welfare and cultural development 
of the Nation by the making of contracts or other arrangements (including grants, 
ins, and other forms of assistance); award-.of scholarships and graduate 

wwships in the fine arts; establishment, maintenance, and administration in 
e Nation’s Capital of a theater and opera house to be known as the National 
War Memorial Theater and Opera House, to be used in the development of the 

e arts; employment of artists and other personnel and the taking of such 

tion generally as might be necessary to encourage the development of con- 

nporary art and to effect the widest distribution and cultivation of such art 

professionals and amateurs alike; and assistance financially and otherwise in 
the preparation and presentation of professional and amateur fine arts produc- 
tions and programs contributing to the achievement of the purposes of the legisla- 
tive proposal and prepared and carried on by Federal, State, county, and municipal 
by other nonprofit organizations in the field of the fine arts. 

Section 14 proposes to authorize the appropriation, in order to enable the Com- 

ssion to carry out its powers and duties, of not to exceed $1 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and of not to exceed S2ZO million for each | scal 

ear thereafter. 

Although H. R. 452 has appeal to the extent that it seeks to promote. cultural 
development, the General Services Administration is unable, at ieast at the 
present time, to recommend favorable action upon the measure. The compelling 
problems of national defense with which the Government is presently confronted 

ake it desirable that action upon the proposals embodied in the bill be deferred 
uitil less parlous items when defense requirements no longer weigh heavily 
upon the economy. 

The bill, with its ambitious program of activities in the field of the fine arts, 
presents a question of basic policy concerning education and the relationship 
thereto of the Federal Government. Neither determination as to such question 
nor the administration of educational activities comes within the scope of the 
responsibilities of the General Services Administration, and we therefore do not 
feel that we are called upon to comment on this aspect of H. R. 452. We do 
believe, however, that, for consideration at an appropriate time, it may be help 
ful for us to make the suggestions which follow with respect to two provisions 
in the bill which bear relationship to the functions of this administration. 

In order to remove any question concerning the providing of accommodations 
for the administrative activities of the National War Memorial Arts Commis- 
sion, the grant of the following additional authority to. the Commission, under 
section 10 of H. R. 452, is recommended : 

“(15) to use and occupy, for office and related purposes, space in Govern- 

ent-owned or leased buildings under the same conditions as may be applicable 
to executive departments and independent establishments in the executive 

ranch of the Federal Government.” 
Section 16 of the bill proposes that, in the planning, design, and construction 
of Federal buildings where auditoriums are included, due consideration shall 
‘given to current building practices in the construction of schools (including 
rovision for stage and dressing-room facilities, stage lighting, and related 
equipment, and facilities designed for the efficient presentation of fine arts 
roductions and programs), as well as to the use of such auditoriums by the 
mmunity in which they are located. The section thus would require the 
penditure of funds available for the construction of Federal buildings to 
ovide the specified special facilities, and, by burdening such available funds 
to that extent, would necessitate curtailment of the amount of space that could 

developed for the accommodation of the Government agencies for the use 

which the buildings were intended. In order that such undesirable result 
he obviated, and in order that the National War Memorial Arts Commission 
properly bear the cost of providing for these special facilities peculiar to its 
wn activities, it is suggested that the following proviso be added at the end 
f section 16: 

“Provided, That in advance of the preparation of designs and drawings for 
each building to be provided with the above-described appurtenant facilities, the 
Commission shall transfer to the department or agency of the Government that 
Shall undertake the construction of the building, and such department or agency 
shall accept, and apply as an augmentation of the funds otherwise available for 

ie construction of the building exclusive of such appurtenant facilities, an 
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amount of money sufficient to defray all the costs to be incurred on account of 
the provision of such appurtenant facilities.” 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND FE’. MANSURE, 
Administrator, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERTOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. McConneti: This is in reply to the request of your committee 
dated February 19, 1953, for a report on H. R. 452, a bill to provide for thé estab 
lishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes 

The proposed legislation deals, in general, with matters concerning which 
this Department has no present responsibility and only limited experience. In 
these circumstances we feel that we are not in a position to advise the Congress 
with respect to the desirability of its enactment. 

We do have a direct interest in section 10 (2) of the proposed legislation which 
would authorize the National War Memorial Arts Commission to erect a build 
ing or buildings for its Gwn use in the Nation’s Capital, since there is the 
likelihood that permission would be requested by the Commission to erect sucl 
structures on Federal land comprising areas in the National Capital Parks sys 
tem in the District of Columbia. We believe, however, that the Department's 
interest in that regard is adequately protected by the proviso in section 10 (2), 
to the effect that the use of land by the Commission for the erection of buildings 
shall be mutually agreeable to the Commission and the Federal and District of 
Columbia agencies having jurisdiction over the area or areas that may be in 
volved. Moreover, the bill provides that the use of any Federal or District of 
Columbia lands by the Commission must have the approval of the National Capi 
tal Planning Commission. Section 18 of the bill would also authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds necessary to provide a roof for the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater in Rock Creek Park in the District of Columbia and whatever else is 
necessary to protect both audience and performers from inclement weather, but 
it is not anticipated that this Department would request appropri itions for these 
purposes in the foreseeable future. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report 

Sincerely yours, 
OrMe LEWIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District or ConumMRTA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McConneEtt, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drpar Mr. McConnett: The Commissioners have for report H. R. 452 
and H. R. 5136, bills to provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission, and for other purposes. . 

If either of these bills were enacted, it would provide a suitable theater and 
opera house for the District of Columbia—a facility which the Capital City of 
the United States, in all its history, has never had, and the lack of which, the 
Commissioners have reason to believe, diplomatic representatives of the other 
major countries of the world find inexplicable, since other major capital cities 
are equipped with at least one suitable theater and opera house. Such a facility 
in the capital of any nation is, of course, of great value in carrying on the official 
functions of the nation, as well as promoting and enhancing the artistic develop 
ment of the nation. 
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The Commissioners, with their endorsement of the purposes of the bills, desire 


to suggest one change in the bills, so as to add a proviso at the end of section 
10 (2) of each of the bills. This proposed amendment, suggested by the Com 
missioners to allow them to pass upon the use of any selected site which may be 
ewned by the District of Columbia, is as follows: 

Insert immediately before the semicolon at the end of section 10 (2) the follow- 


ing: “Provided further, That no building or structure shall be constructed on land 
elenging to or under the jurisdiction or control of any agency of the District of 
Columbia government without the prior approval of the Commissioners of the 


Distriet of Columbia.” 

The Commissioners have no objection to the enactment of ‘either H. R. 452 or 
H. R. 5136, if amended in the manner above set forth. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to submission of this report to t 
Congress. 


Very sincerely yours, 


SAMUEL SPENCER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of. Columbia, 


Unirep Srares Civit Service ComMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1958. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McConnELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DraR Mr. McConNELt: Further reference is made to your letter of February 
19, 1953, requesting the Commission’s comments on H. R. 452, a bill “To provide 
for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for 
other purposes.” 

H. R. 452 states that it is the policy of Congress and the purpose of this act: 
“(1) to encourage the growth and development of the fine arts throughout the 
United States for the purpose of developing greater knowledge, understanding, 
and practice of the fine arts, (2) to increase the accessibility of the fine arts to 
the public and to raise the standard of execution of the fine arts, by professionals 
and amateurs alike, throughout the Nation, (8) to establish in the executive 
branch of the Government a Federal agency to advise and cooperate with public 
and private agencies and organizations operating in the field of the fine arts 
on all matters directly or indirectly concerned with these objects, (4) to provide 
for the establishment, maintenance, and operation in the Nation’s Capital of a 
suitable theater and opera house dedicated to the fuller growth and development 
of the fine arts throughout the United States and designed for use by the National 
War Memorial Arts Commission in the presentation of fine arts programs, and 

5) to encourage the development of a strong American theatrical and operatic 
art through maximum use of the English language in productions assisted under 
this act.” 

H.R. 452 is a revised draft of a bill upon which we previously reported to 
Hon. Charles R. Howell, the Congressman who introduced it. In connection with 
that report, the Bureau of the Budget informed the Commission that it would 
have no objection to submitting it to Congressman Howell, but the Bureau could 
not advise the Commission at that time as to the relationship of the proposed 
legislation to the program of the President. 

The Commission's interest in the bill was and is confined to those sections 
pertaining to the appointment and compensation of the personnel required to 
carry out the duties and ‘responsibilities of the proposed National War Memorial 
Arts Commission. The pertinent provisions are: 

“Sec. 10. The Commission shall have the authority, within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations, to do all things necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, including, but without being limited thereto, the authority— 

“(1) to appoint such clerks, stenographers, skilled and technical assistants, 
artists, and other personnel as may be needed in organizing and carrying out 
the plans of the Commission; to purchase such materials, and to contract for 
such labor and other services as may be necessary in connection with the per- 
formance of the funetions of the Commission, including the preparation and 
presentation of fine arts productions and programs; 


* + & * e * * 
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“(18) to accept and utilize the services of voluntary and uncompensated per- 
sonnel and to provide transportation and subsistence as authorized by section 
5 of the adminstrative Expenses Act of 1946 for persons serving without com- 
pensation ; and ; 

“Src. 12. (a) The Director, in accordance with such policies as the Commis- 
sion shall from time to time prescribe, shall appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
subiect to the civil-service laws and regulations and the Classification Act of 
1949: Provided, That the Director, in accordance with such policies as the 
Commission shall from time to time prescribe, may employ technical and pro- 
fessional personnel, experts and consultants, on a temporary or intermittent 
basis and fix their compensation in accordance with the provisions of section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses, Act of 1946. 


2 7 : * B e e e 


“(d) Each member of the Commission and each member of a divisional com- 
mittee or special commission not holding other office in the Federal Govern- 
ment shall receive compensation at the rate of $25 for each day he is actually 
engaged in the business of the Commission pursuant to authorization of the 
Commission, and shalt be allowed travel expenses as authorized by section 5 
of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946. 

“(e) Persons holding other offices in the Federal Government may serve as 
members of the divisional committees and special commissions, but they shall 
not receive remuneration for their services as such members during any period 
for which they receive compensation for their services in such other offices. 

“Sec. 13. The heads of the departments, agencies, and independent establish- 
ments of the Federal Government, and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, are authorized to cooperate with the Commission, to appoint such 
draftsmen and other skilled assistants as may be necessary, to.contract for 
such labor and other services as may be deemed necessary, and to designate 
officials or employees in their respective spheres to assist the Commission. The 
Commission shall make reimbursement upon such terms as may be agreed to 
by it and the department, agency, or independent establishment concerned, or 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, for personnel and serv- 
ices furnished or made available to assist the Commission under this section.” 

The Commission objected to the previous: draft of the proposed bill, because 
the draft bill authorized employment and compensation of all personnel with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and regulations and the Classification Act 
of 1949. Under the above-mentioned provisions of H. R. 452, however, the 
appointment and compensation of personnel are subiect to the civil service 
laws and regulations and the Classification Act of 1949, except for the employ- 
ment of.temporary or intermittent services of experts or consultants who will 
come under sections 5 and 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C. sees. T3hb-2 and 55a). and except for persons employed without com- 
pensation. The Civil Service Commission, therefore, has no objection to H. R. 
452 

The Commission, in accordance with established procedure, has been informed 
by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiiip Youne, Chairman. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington 25 D. C., May 8, 19538. 
Mr. Joun O. GRAHAM, ; 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor. 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. GRAHAM: Reference is made to your letter of February 19, 1953, 
in which you requested our repott on H. R. 452, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. 

Your attention is called to our letter of November 17, 1952, to Hon. Charles 
E. Howell, wherein we commented on the initial draft of this legislation. In 
this previous report the Smithsonian Institution expressed the opinion that the 
proposed Commission should be assigned no activities which would conflict with 
the field of interest of the Commission of Fine Arts. We are also strongly 
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«pposed to having any activities of the Smithsonian Institution or its bureaus 


irtailed. We reiterate this point at this time because the fields of interest and 
he activities provided for in H. R. 452, wherein painting and sculpture are 

luded, are much more extensive than those proposed in the original draft. 

In the fields of painting, sculpture, and related fine arts the Smithsonian would 
be opposed to any external control which would infringe on the responsibilities 
of the Board of Regents of the Institution, either by an arts commission or a 

ecial department. 

I feel most strongly that a return to an earlier draft of this bill in which 

nting and sculpture are not included would be preferable. I am convinced 

at the greatest contributions which painting and sculpture can make to the 

orale, health, culture, and general welfare of the Nation would come from 

oper support of the many agencies, including Federal, State, city, and privately 

vned museums and galleries, which, largely on their own initiative, have 
gathered distinguishe collections in the fine arts and are responsible for their 
eare and exhibition. The present suggested general supervision by a new com- 
mission of painting and sculpture might result in ineffective and uneconomical 
duplication of effort. 

The Smithsonian Institution believes that the proposal to construct a national 
war memorial theater and opera house is worthy of support, assuming that it 
sin agreement with the general program of the administration. 

Other specific points on which I wish to comment are as follows: 

Page 10, section 6 (b) (1): It is recommended that the Secretary of the 

Smithsonian Institution be included on the executive committee in place of the 
lbirector of the National Collection of Fine Arts. The latter, as the head of a 
tureau of the Institution, is under the administration of the Secretary. 
On the same general subject, it seems that the Smithsonian Institution might 
he given higher placement in the list of agency members of the Commission 
(p. 3). Though the Institution is not a Cabinet agency, it is one of the oldest 
organizations in the Government. 

fhe authorization provide .for in section 17, page 28, for Federal assistance 

the construction of the Smithsonian Gallery of Art is supported by.the Institu- 
tion. The construction of this gallery would contribute materially to the develop- 

ent of Washington as a cultural center. 

It is my opinion that the above recommendations will to some extent obviate 
possible future misunderstandings relative to the authority and field of activity 
of the Commission. 

This report has been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and he advises us that he has no objection to the submission of this report on 
the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 7, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McConneLL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of February 
19, 1953, for a report on H. R. 452, a bill to provide for the establishment of a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes 

This bill would establish a National War Memorial Arts Commission com- 
posed of Members of the two Houses of Congress, the President of the United 
States and other representatives of the executive branch, and 15 eminent citi- 

ns. The Commission would be required, among other things; to establish, 

aintain, and administer in the Nation’s Capital a theater and opera house 
to be known as the National War Memorial Theater and Opera House; to 
develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of, 
and for education in, the fine arts; to initiate and support both professional and 

mateur activities in all fields of the fine arts by making contracts, grants, 

ans, ete., for this purpose; to award scholarships and graduate fellowships 

the fine arts; to evaluate fine-arts programs undertaken by agencies of the 
lederal Government; and to employ artists and other personnel and generally 
to do such things and have such other powers as may be necessary to encourage 
e development of contemporary art and effect the widest distribution and 
cultivation of such art by professionals and amateurs alike. 


+ 
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The bill would further authorize the General Services Administration of the 


District of Columbia government to make suitable space under the jurisdictio 
or control of any Federal or District agency available, without charge, to an 
college, university, or nonprofit organization approved for this purpose by tl 


Commission for the presentation of fine-arts productions and programs. T 
enable the Commission to carry out its powers and duties, the bill would author 
ize to be appropriated not to exceed $1 million for the fiscal year 1954 ard mn 
to exceed $20 million for each fiscal year thereafter. 

The encouragement and stimulation of the fine arts is a wholly worthy o! 
jective. There is also much to be said for the establishment of a suitable 
theater and opera house devoted to the arts in the Nation’s Capital. There 
are other provisions in the proposed bill, however, which raise serious question 
of centralized dominance or control in the artistic and cultural fields. More 
over, in view of the general fiscal situation and the existence of many more 
pressing unmet needs in education and in other areas of national concern, w 
would doubt the wisdom at this time of singling out the arts for special Federal 
aid of the sort proposed in this bill. 

Under the circumstances we have not attempted a detailed analysis of the 
technical aspects of the bill. We should, of course, be glad to do so if the bi 
should receive active considération in committee. 

This report has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in accordance 
with established procedure, and we are informed by the Bureau that it is ad 
vising against enactment of the bill in view of the current fiscal situation ar 
the administration's objective to hold Federal expenditures to the lowest level 
consistent with our national security and interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
OveTA CUuLp Hosry, Secretary. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
. Washington, D. C., May 6, 1958. 
Mr. Joun O. GRAHAM, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. GRAHAM: On behalf of the committee you have asked this Com 
mission for a report on H. R. 452, 88d Congress, 1st session, a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other 
purposes, 

In August of 1952 Representative Charles R. Howell sent the Commission a 
copy of a draft bill that he proposed to introduce which was similar to H. R 
452. The Commission, by unanimous vote,,endorsed the general objectives of 
the proposed bill and notified Mr. Howell of that action. The present bill is 
perfected version of the draft previously proposed. It is noted that H. R. 452 
contains language incorporating two suggestions made on behalf of the Con 
mission to Mr. Howell in a letter by the Commission’s Chairman of Novembhe1 
25, 1952. The Commission’s primary concern with this legislation is, of course, 
that it should require the approval of the Commission as to all sites to be 
selected so as to be consistent with the comprehensive plan of the National 
Capital. 

As was stated in that letter to Mr. Howell, this Commission has long recog 
nized the need for a suitable theater and opera house in the National Capital. 

I am advised that the Bureau of the Budget does not object to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. Remon, Acting Chairman, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 19538. 


Hon. SaMvet K. McConne tt, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McConnetv: This is in further reference to the request for a report 
by the Veterans’ Administration on H. R. 452, 83d Congress, a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other 
purposes. 3 ; 
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The primary purpose of the bill is te establish a National War Memorial 
arts Commission to encourage the development and growth of the fine arts in 
United States. To that end, the Commission would advise and cooperate 
with public and private agencies operating in the field of the fine arts Among 
her activities, the Commission would award scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ps in the fine arts for work or study at accredited nonprofit institutions of 
cher education and would assist Federal and State agencies and nonprofit 
ganizations in the presentation of fine arts productions and programs by allot- 
funds to cover partial cost thereof. 
In connection with the composition of the Commission and of divisional and 
special committees acting in an advisory capacity to the Commission, the bill 





des for the appointment of persons experienced in various fields of ac- 
tivity, including the fine arts, education, recreation, business, agriculture, labor 


the professions and veterans’ affairs. However, the subject matter of this pro- 
posal does not appear to have a special relationship to activities of the Veterans’ 
4dministration, which consist of the administration of the various benefit pro- 
grams provided by law for veterans of the Armed Forces 

\ccordingly, the Veterans’ Administration has no comments or recommenda- 
tions to submit with respect to H. R. 452, 88d Congress 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of the report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


CarRL R. Gray, Jr., Administrator. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington, D. ©., May 5, 1958. 
Mr. Joun O. GRAHAM, 
Chief ¢ lerk, Committee on Education and Lahor, 
House of Representatives, W ashington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. GRAHAM: Reference is made to your letter of February 19, 1953 


requesting a report by the National Gallery of Art on H. R. 452, a bill to provide 
the establishment of aa National War Memorial Arts Commission and for 

er pi rposes. 
The National Gallery of Art strongly ‘supports the construction of a national 
ir memorial theater and opera house, when such construction can be accom- 
diated within the fiscal and budgetary policies of the President and the Con- 


gress. However, the gallery believes that the administration of the opera ] 


bé use 


should be placed under the jurisdiction of an appropriate existing agency of the 
¢trovernment, rather than under a new commission established for the purpose. 
The National Gallery of Art also supports the authorization for appropria- 
ons for the construction of the Smithsonian Gallery of Art as provided in see- 
tion 17 of H. R. 452. The gallery does not have the information necessary for 
informed judgment with respect to the necessity or desirability of roofing 

e Carter Barron Ampitheater. 

The National Gallery of Art does not believe that the best interests of the 
rts in the United States would be promoted by the establishment of an Arts 
Commission or Department of Education and Arts as proposed in H. R. 452. 
‘he Commission of Fine Arts was established in 1910.for the purpose of providing 
expert advice to the President, the Congress, committees of the Congress, and 
(;overnment agencies on questions relating to the fine arts. The Commission, 
vhose members serve on a voluntary basis, has rendered distinguished service 
during its existence. 

We are convinced that the freedom which is essential to the arts can’ best 
le protected by the sympathetic encouragement and support of the Government 
rough existing agencies, public and private, without the imposition of pos- 
ble ministerial domination on the part of the Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


} 


Davin E. FIntey, Director. 
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THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1953. 
Mr. JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: I apologize for the delay in transmitting to you our con 
ments upon H. R. 452 (a bill to provide for the establishment of a National War 
Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes) as requested in your letter 
of February 19, 1953. 

It is national policy, as enacted by the Congress, “to initiate and support bas 
scientific research * * * by making contracts or other arrangements (including 
grants, loans, and other assistance) * * * and to appraise the importance of 
research upon industrial development ahd upon the general welfare” (Nation: 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, 42 U. S. 1862). It may be argued that tl: 
evaluation of results achieved with Government assistance in the area of tl 
fine arts would necessarily be more subjective and sometimes more controversi 
than the evaluation of scientific results. On the other hand, it is certainly 1 
less arguable that the fine arts are as important to the national welfare as t] 
natural sciences, and should consequently have no less recognition from the Cor 
gress or support from public funds. 

The Library of Congress, which has active programs in several branches of tle 
fine arts financed in part by appropriated funds and in part by gift and tru 
funds, is naturally sympathetic to the general objectives of H. R. 452 and willing 
to assist in their realization in any manner that Congress may direct. If ;: 
Arts Commission is established as proposed in the bill, the Librarian of Congre 
would be glad to accept membership and the Library would cooperate fully 
programs launched pursuant to the bill which were appropriate to its functions 
and resources. 

In the development of the language of H. R. 452, the Honorable Charles R 
Howell, its sponsor, consulted us at several points, and we provided him with 
nuniber of suggestions. Certain of these suggestiens have been incorporated int 
the present language of the bill. I shall not at this time comment further upo: 
the particulars of the proposed legislation, since I assume that the details will bh 
thoroughly studied by the committee, with advice from various interested persons 
in the course of the legislative consideration. 

We shall be glad to furnish any additional information that you may require, 

Sincerely yours, 
‘VERNER W. CLApp, 
Acting Librarian of Congress. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 23, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McConneLL, JR., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and: Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCONNELL: This is in further response to your request 
for my views on H. R. 452, a bill “to provide for the establishment of a National 
War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes.” 

The proposed Commission to be established by this bill would encourage th 
development of the fine arts in the United States and would establish, maintain, 
and administer a theater and opera house in Washington, D. C. The Commission 
would be authorized to allot funds appropriated under the proposed bill to any 
Federal agency, the District of Columbia Government, any State, local, or civil 
nonprofit agency, or to any nonprofit accredited college, for direct expenditure in 
preparing and presenting fine art productions and programs approved by the 
Commission. The Commission would also be permitted to award scholarships and 
fellowships for study in the fine arts. 

The development and promotion of the fine arts is, in my opinion, desirab! 
However, I believe it would be more appropriate for a detailed expression of views 
on this bill to be made by an agency of the executive branch with a more direct 
interest in this matter. For this reason, I would prefer to make no comment at 
this time on the proposal. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission of 
thi s re port. 
Yours very truly, 
MartTIn P. DuRKIN, 
Secretary of Labor. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MN ashington, Varch rz, 195 ) 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCoNNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to letter of ae 19, 1953, 
from your committee, acknowledged by telephone February 25, ss gia report 
en H. R. 452, 88d Congress, entitled “A bill to provide for the abl ishi nent 
of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other santee Ses 

A companion bill, 8S. 1109, was introduced in the Senate on February 27, 1955. 

Although this Office has no special information as to the need for or desir 
ability of the proposed legislation, there is suggested for consideration the ques 
tion whether there is sufficient justification for the proposed creation of an addi 
tional agency of the Government, the financial obligation of the United States, 
and the expenditure of public funds for the purposes set ot in the bill. Al 
though some desirable results might result from the proposed Federal action, 
it seems open to serious question whether the matter is sufficiently urgent or 
sufficiently important to justify the Federal Government undertaking such activi 
ties at a time when it is operating under continued deficit financing and under 
a heavy public debt. 

For the reasons above suggested, I do not recommend favorable consideration 
of the proposed legislation. 

As requested, two carbon copies of this report are enclosed herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C., WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1954 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCoNNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 5397, 83d Congress, a bill to provide 
for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for 
other purposes. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to the Department of 
the Army the responsibility for expressing the views and making ree 
tions on behalf of the Department of Defense. 

This proposed legislation would provide for the establishment of a National 
War Memorial Arts Commission, the duties of which would be to foster and 
encourage the growth and development of the fine arts throughout the United 
States; to increase the accessibility of the fine arts to the public and private 

gencies and organizations operating in the field of fine arts: = to provide for 
he establishment and maintenance in the Nation’s Capital of a suitable theater 

d opera house dedicated to the fuller growth and developme a of the fine 

roughout the United States. ; 

The encouragement and stimulation of the fine arts is a wholly worthy objec 
tive. The Department of Defense is interested in advances in the fine arts that 
would be of value in the cultural development of members of the armed services 
bi respect, however, to a determination as to the need for this leg isl: ition, the 

partment of the Army desires to defer to the Congress. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord 

nce with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, while there is no objection to the 

ibmission of this report, the Bureau recommends against the enactment of 
subject legislation for the reasons stated in its letter to the committee. dated 
January 27, 1954, a copy of which is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 


ommenda 


arts 


Rovert T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1954, 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MCCONNELL: The clerk of your committee requested that 
the National Capital Planning Commission submit a report on H. R. 5397, 838d 
Congress, by Mr. Howell, a bill to provide for the establishment of a National] 
War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. 

The Commission, by unanimous vote, endorsed the general objectives of 
H. R. 452, also introduced by Mr. Howell. That bill, as introduced, contained 
language suggested on behalf of this Commission to Mr. Howell in a letter by 
the Commission’s Chairman of November 15, 1952. A comparison of H. R. 5397 
with H. R. 452 indicates that H. R. 5397 is substantially the same as Mr. 
Howell’s earlier bill except for minor perfections, and that the suggestions of 

this Commission have been repeated in the later bill. 

' As was stated in the letter on behalf of this Commission of May 6, 1953, this 
Commission’s primary concern with this legislation is, of course, that it should 
require the approval of the Commission as to all sites to be selected so as to 
be consistent with the comprehensive plan of the National Capital. 

I am advised that the Bureau of the Budget does not object to the submission 
of this report. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, Chairman. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. February 17, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL J. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCCONNELL: This is in reply to your committee’s request 
for the comments of the Commission on H. R. 5397, a bill to provide for the estab 
lishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes 

Enclosed are copies of the Commission’s comments concerning this legislation 
The Commission will be pleased to furnish any further comments or information 
that your committee may desire. 

The Bureau of the Budget has informed us that it has no objection to the 
submission of these comments. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
RosEL H. Hyde, Chairman. 


COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON H. R. 5397, 
BILL To PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL ARTS 
COMMISS:ON, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


H. R. 5397 provides for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts 
Commission. Among the members of the proposed Commission would be the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. The principal functions 
of the proposed Commission would be to develop and encourage a national policy 
for the promotion of the fine arts, to support activities in the arts by means of 
loans and grants, to award scholarships and fellowships for studies in the fine 
arts, to foster the interchange of fine arts information, and to establish in the 
Nation’s Capital a National War Memorial Theater and Opera House. The 
bill also states that the term “fine arts’ includes both radio and television. 

The Commisison does not have any comments to submit with respect to the 
merits of H. R. 5397, upon which it is understood the executive branch of the 
Government has reported adversely. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 17, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 
DreAR Mr. MCCONNELL: This is in reply to the request of October 7, 1953, by 
Ir. John O, Graham, chief clerk, from your committee for a report on H. R. 5397, 
provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial Art Commission, 
and for other purposes. This bill is a revision of H. R. 452, upon which we 
reported to your committee last on May 8, 1953. 

The revised bill contains a new section 20, which would concern this Depart. 
ment only when we would be given specific authorizations in appropriation acts 

construct laboratories, storage structures, or farm-type buildings for use 
in research work. Some of the structures would require no decorative artwork 
nd would therefor come under the provisions of section 20 (e), which provides 
or setting aside 1 percent of the total amount appropriated for such structures 
na jointly controlled special fund for decorative work in later structures of 
the same kind. This arrangement would probably result in a very small fund 
involving burdensome administrative details in accounting and reporting. It is 
probable, also, that the fund at any one time would be smaller than an amount 

quired to be included in an estimate for artwork in a laboratory or building 
equiring it, as provided under section 20 (c). In such case, the effort to main- 
tain the special fund would not be effective nor efficient. 

Also, section 20 (e) would operate to build up a special fund apart from the 
sual budget and appropriation process of annual fund authorization. It is not 
msidered sound budgetary practice to include in an estimate for a building an 

ount that the estimating agency knows in advance will not be used, but will 
nstead he put into a special fund for decorative artwork in other buildings. We 

believe it would be more desirable to plan, estimate, and appropriate directly 

nder authorizing legislation for art work than depend upon a special fund 
accumulated under section 20 (e). Therefore, we would recommend deletion of 
section 20 (e) from the bill. 

We find that several of the suggestions contained in our report on H. R. 452 

have been adopted in the new draft, and we find no objection to the broadened 

mncept of fine art, embodied in the expanded definition in section 22 of H. R. 5397. 
We suggest as a matter of minor importance that you may wish to review 

» groupings of executive officers included in section 2 (1) of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
* this report. 

Sincerely yours, : 
TRUE D. Morse, Under Secretar; 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, February 15, 1954 
lion. SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. MCCONNELL: Reference is made to your committee’s request of 
November 9, 1953, for this Agency’s views on H: R. 5397. In my acknowledgment 
November 13, I stated that we would furnish you with a report_as soon as 
sible. Since Congressman Charles Howell also has written to me concerning 
: bill, of which he is the author, I enclose an additional copy ef my reply for 
information. 
Inasmuch as the proposed bill is largely concerned with the encouragement 
1 development of the fine arts in this country and particularly in the Nation’s 
pital, I shall limit my comments to those aspects of it which are of direct cor 
rn to this Agency in its work abroad. 
Obviously any efforts to stimulate and gain increased recognition for the role 
of the arts in American life are of importance to this Agency, directly and indi- 
ectly, since so often we are confronted with the erroneous impression among 
reign peoples that the cultural development and artistically creative energies 


‘ 


of this country have not kept pace with our industrial or so-called materialistic 
rogress. Culture, as exemplified by painting, music, and other fine arts, repre 
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sents a significant bond of understanding between peoples of all nations, sinc: 
it is a common denominator relatively free of economic, political, or languag 
differences. For this reason, in carrying out its assigned mission of “delineatin 
{to peoples of other nations] those important aspects of the life and cultur 
of the people of the United States which facilitate understanding of the policir 
and objectives of the Government of the United States,” the United States Infor 
mation Agency has sent exhibits of American art and crafts abroad, and ha 
provided American musie for live or recorded performance in other countries 
This Agency has also stimulated, wherever possible, private cultural endeavor 
to complement its own activities. 

Thus, as you see, we feel that in the field of fine arts the function of th 
United States Information Agency is to disseminate to the peoples of othe 
nations material which reflects the life and culture in the United States. Ws 
feel that we would be stepping out of our role, as an agency established to dis 
tribute information, should we express an opition as to the desirability of creat 
ing another Federal agency to foster the production of any of the materia 
which we disseminate—whether in the field of fine arts or otherwise. 

For these reasons, while we appreciate Mr. Howell's objectives in proposing 
the establishment of a new Federal agency to be concerned exclusively with fin: 
arts, we do not feel that this Agency should pass judgment upon the desirabilit) 
of such proposal. ‘ 4 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised this Agency that it has no objection te 
this letter to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C,. STREIBERT, 
Director. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1954. 
Mr. JoHN O. GRAHAM, .. 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear MR. GRAHAM: Reference is made to your letter of October 21, 1953, and to 
our interim reply of November 10, 1953, concerning your request for our report 
on H. R. 5397, a bill to provide for the establishment of a National War Memo 
rial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. 

I respectfully call your attention to our letter to you, dated May 8, 1953, 
wherein we commented on H. R. 452, an early version of the above bill. A 
statement was made then of the Smithsonian Institution’s concurrence with the 
provisions now embodied in section 19 of H. R. 5397. 

Section 20 seems to conflict with the present legal responsibilities of the 
Commission of Fine Arts and the General Services Administration. The first of 
these is now the advisory body and the second is the administrative agency i 
connection with the problem of decorating and furnishing public buildings. In 
our special position we wish to make no comment which might be considerad as 
advocating an infringement on the established responsibilities of the agencies 
mentioned. 

It has been recommended that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
rather than the Director of the National Collection of Fine Arts be made a mem 
ber of the executive committee provided by H. R. 5397 as the former will best 
represent all the Institution’s art interests including the Divisions of Graphic 
Arts, Military and Civil History, and Ethnology of the United States Nationa! 
Museum. 

By copy of their report of January 27, 1954, to the House Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor, the Bureau of the Budget has advised us as follows: 

“While the purposes of the bill are commendable, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends against enactment of H. R. 5397 in view of the current budgetary 
situation and for the reasons stated above.” 

Sincerely yours, ' 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary. 
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COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1954. 
Hon. S. K. MceConNneELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DpaAR CONGRESSMAN MCCONNELL: We are indebted to Mr. Roger W. Jones for a 
py of his recent report to you in relation to H. R. 5397. 

Much to my regret, we are not in a very good position to offer you helpful as- 
sistance in connection with this proposal at this particular stage of our work. 

[The Commission feels that its first obligation is to examine the vast field 
of existing Federal-aid programs before attempting to consider any new aid pro- 

sals. As you know, there are 78 Federal-aid programs currently in existence, 
involving approximately 3 billions of dollars. This represents an enormous task 
n itself and we fear it would delay our main objectives for many months if we 
attempted to consider new proposals at this time, especially inasmuch as there 
are more than 25 of these new proposals now pending before Congress. 

i am sure that the Commission will be more than glad to consider this legis- 
lation as soon as it feels we are in a position to consider new aid proposals. 

Sincerely yours, 
DupLey A. WHITE, 
Ezecutive Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 3, 1954 
Hon. SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, JR., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. McConne.tu: I refer to Mr. Graham’s letter of October 7, 
1953, requesting a report on H. R. 5397, to provide for the establishment of a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes 

In commenting upon earlier drafts of the proposed legislation, the Depart- 
ent has stated that “the fuller development of American artistic and cultural 
ife under our democratic institutions can make an important contribution to 
American relations with other peoples and with other governments. Such 

velopment is also of specific assistance to the Department in carrying out its 
responsibilities in the field of international information and educational exchange 
under the Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.) and _ related 
legislation.” ' 

lhe Department wishes to reaffirm this statement. 

Responsibility for administering international information ‘and certain cul- 
tural programs was transferred from the Department of State to the United 
States Information Agency by Reorganization Plan No. 8, which became effec- 

ve on August 1, 1953. You may therefore wish to add the director of this 
agency to membership of the Commission set forth in section 2. 

We have been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that it is reeommend- 
ng against enactment of this legislation at this time for the reasons set forth 
n its letter of January 27, 1954, to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


if 





THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





JENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1954. 
Hon. Samuent K. McConne tt, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. MCCONNBLL: Reference is made to the letter of October 7 from the 
committee requesting the views of this agency with respect to H. R. 5397, to 
provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and 
for other purposes. 

The bill would establish a National War Memorial Arts Commission to en- 
courage the development of the fine arts throughout the United States in many 
suitable ways, including the construction and operation in Washington, D. C 
of a theater and opera house. 


‘> 
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he primary purpose of the bill affects this agency only indirectly. Assistan 
could be provided by this agency to the propesed Commission, however, in it 
property management activities—construction, landscaping, and decorating (se 
10 (2), 16, 20 (e)), purchase, maintenance, and disposal of property (sec. 
(9)), and assignment of building space (sees. 10 (15), 15). 

Section 20 (c¢) requires the Director of the Commission and the Federal 
ageney which would have jurisdiction over the completed buildings to de- 
termine what percentage’ of the money available for construction of the build- 
ing should be used for decorative art work in the building. It is desirable to 
clarify this subsection by providing that such determination shall be made 
to the extent practicable in advance of the availability of the construction 
funds, so that plans and specifications can be prepared and estimates and ap- 
propriations be made on the basis of agreement reached with respect to the 
extent of decorative art work to be used. 

Since the .Federal agency preparing the specifications and performing the 
construction would be directly concerned with this matter, it is also desirable 
to authorize that agency to participate in the determination. 

Section 20 (d) directs the selection of the person to execute decorative art 
work “upon the sole basis of his artistic qualifications.” It is recommended th 
this requirement be clarified to avoid the possibility of mandatory selection of 
person whose work will be subversive of the security and welfare of the Unit 
States. f 

This agency would interpose no objection to enactment of the subject bil 

Though the Bureau of the Budget is recommending against enactment of the 
proposed legislation, we are advised that they have no objection to submission 
of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely vours, 


Epmunp F. MANsuRE, Administrator. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25; D. C., February 1, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, Jr., 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 

House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear MR. MCCONNELL: This is in further reference to your request for a report 
. by the Veterans’ Administration on H. R. 5397, 83d Congress, a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill is similar in most respects to H. R. 452, 83d Congress, on which the 
Veterans’ Administration submitted a report to your committee under date of 
May 5, 1953. Like H. R. 452, the present bill is designed to encourage and 
develop the growth of the fine arts in the United States and would establish a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission to advise and cooperate with public 
and private agencies operating in the field of fine arts. 

It was previously noted that H. R. 452 provided for the appointment of persons 
experienced in various fields of activity, including veterans’ affairs, as members 
of the Commission and of the divisional and special committees acting in an 
advisory capacity to the Commission. It was pointed out that the subject matter 
of the proposal did not appear to have any special relationship to the activities 
of the Veterans’ Administration which consist of the administration of the 
various benefit programs established by law for veterans of the Armed Forces 
The new bill, H. R. 5397, eliminates this reference to persons experienced in cer- 
tain of the previously specified fields of activity, including veterans’ affairs. 

While, for the reasons stated, the Veterans’ Administration had no comments 
or recommendations to submit with respect to the first proposal, it is necessary 
to comment with respect to certain provisions of H. R. 5397 not contained in 
H. R. 452, which would affect the Veterans’ Administration. 

The stated purpose of section 20 of the bill is to encourage the art of paintinc 
and sculpture through maximum use of American artists in the decoration of 
public buildings and to secure suitable art of the best quality for the decoration 
of public buildings in such manner as will best assist in stimulating the develop- 
ment of American art and rewarding talent. To effectuate this purpose, subsec- 
tion 20 (c) provides that when a public building is to be constructed by or under 
contract to a Federal agency, the Director of the Smithsonian Gallery of Art (or 
until construction of the gallery is completed, the Director of the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts) shall jointly with the head of the Federal agency concerned 
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determine what percentage, if any, of the total amount of money available for 

e construction of such building should be used to provide decorative art work 

r the building. The Director and the agency head would also jointly prescribe 
the extent and type of the decorative art work, if any, to be provided for the 

iilding and select the artists, sculptors, or other persons to execute such work. 

Subsection 20 (d) of the bill provides that the Director shall establish the 
system used by each agency under the supervision of the Director for selecting 
persons to execute the decorative art work. Subsection 20 (e) is to the effect 
hat where the Director and the agency head determine that no decorative art 
work should be provided for a particular building, a sum equal to 1 percent of the 
total amount of money made available for the construction of such building shall 
be placed in a special fund, “to be administered jointly by the Director and the 
agency head.” The money in such special fund would be used, “whenever the 
Director and the agency head concerned determine that it is advisable to do so,” 
in supplementing amounts made available thereafter to provide decorative art 
work for other buildings under the jurisdiction of the agency. 

Hospitals and structures ancillary to them constitute by far the majority of 
all buildings constructed by the Veterans’ Administration. The exterior design 
of our hospitals follows the modern trend of simplicity in lines and style, and 
exterior art work on any substantial scale would be highly inappropriate from 
an architectural point of view. The requirement for internal decorative art work 
in such buildings is extremely limited, due to the special-purpose type of design 
and utilization, and would largely be restricted to the main lobbies. It is gen- 
erally necessary to allocate funds appropriated by the Congress for the construc- 
of Veterans’ Administration hospitals to their basic construction and equip- 

therein for the care and treatment of veterans, funds not being available 

paintings and sculpture. 3 

The few details of art on exterior treatment of buildings and the special atten- 
tion directed to interior color scheme for its therapeutic value to patients do not 
materially affect the cost of the hospitals and represent a very limited use of art. 

No funds are set aside by the Veterans’ Administration for placing paintings or 
prints on the walls of hospital wards or rooms occupied by patients. However, 
some of this activity is being done by service organizations and private donors. 
Murals and paintings have been provided at some hospitals by talented patients 
whose work is considered to have a therapeutic value. If donations of paintings 

sculpture are made to the Veterans’ Administration and are of a character 
equiring expert advice, it is customary to consult the Commission of Fine Arts 
hefore accepting the gift. 

Under the circumstances outlined above it is believed that because of the spe 
ial-purpose type of construction largely involved and the necessarily limited 

nount of decorative art.work which could be employed, the procedure required 

section 20, as heretofore outlined, should not be made applicabl> to this agency. 
rhere would be no objection to advisory assistance being rendered by the Director 
of the Smithsonian Gallery of Art in the selection of the type of art work to be 
one and the persons to execute the same after the agency has determined that 
work is desirable in the particular project and could be provided for within 
nds allotted for construction. However, this kind of assistance on an advisory 
sis is materially different from the joint determinations which would be re- 
quired by the bill and which undoubtedly lead to administrative complications. 
| ems manifest that a separate agency not versed in the highly specialized 
field of hospital design and construction should not be given direct authority, | 
lbeit on a joint basis, in making determinations as to the use or reservation of 
funds appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration for hospital-construction 
purposes as provided in subsections 20 (c) and 20 (d). It is obvious also that 
ntinuing difficulties of administration would arise with respect to the special 
fund proposed in subsection 20 (e). 

For the foregoing reasons the Veterans’ Administration must object to the 
provisions in question insofar as they would affect the construction activities of 
this agency. 

Since the other provisions of the bill are essentially similar to the provisions 
of H. R. 452 and do not directly touch upon the operations of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, no comments or recommendations are submitted concerning them 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the presentation of this report to the committee 

Sincerely yours, 


€ 


Li 
ment 
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e 


H. V. Hretry (For the Administrator.) 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 29, 1954. 
Hon. Samvuet K. McConnett, Jr., 
Ohairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the request from the clerk « 
your committee for the views of this Department on H. R. 5397, to provide for th: 
establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

The proposed legislation would establish a National War Memorial Arts Com- 
mission, which, among other things, would be required to encourage the develop- 
ment of fine arts in the United States, advise public and private agencies on 
matters concerned with the fine arts, support the fine arts by grants, loans, 
scholarships, and other forms of assistance, and establish and operate a theate: 
and opera house in the Nation’s Capital. Appropriations would be authorized 
in an amount not to exceed $1 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and not to exceed $20 million for each fiscal year thereafter. 

Since the program contemplated by the proposed legislation would call for 
‘substantial expenditures, it should be most critically reviewed to determine 
whether it is necessary and justified in the light of the condition of the budget 
With respect to the proposed membership of the National War Memorial Arts 
Commission, no particular purpose can be perceived in having the Director of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Mint as members of the Commission unless it is contemplated that the Commis- 
sion will review the designs appearing on coins and currency of the United States 
However, if the bill is to receive favorable consideration, technical changes should 
be made in the accounting provisions of the bill. The latter are discussed ir 
more detail in the attached memorandum. : 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
M. B. Forsom, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


~s 


MEMORANDUM RE H. R. 5397, To ProvipeE FoR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
War Memorrat. ArtS COMMISSION, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


(1) Subparagraph 3 of section 10 of the bill would authorize the proposed 
National War Memorial Arts Commission to allot funds to applicants for ex- 
penditures required in preparing and presenting fine-arts productions and pro 
grams and would provide for certification to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the Commission of the amount to which it estimated each applicant would 
be entitled. It is recommended that the requirement for certification to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in subparagraph 3 of section 10 of the bill be deleted 
since payments to the applicants would be made by checks drawn by dis- 
bursing officers pursuant to vouchers duly certified by certifying officers. 

(2) Section 10 (5) (B) of the bill would provide for covering all revenues 
received by the National War Memorial Arts Commission into the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the appropriation authorized by section 
14 (a) of the bill, the revenues to be expended and accounted for in the same 
manner as other funds authorized for expenditure by the Commission. . Sectio: 
14 (a) of the bill would authorize appropriations to the Commission to enable 
it to carry out its powers and duties. It is not clear from these provisions 
whether an operation in the nature of a revolving fund is intended or whether 
the duties of the Commission would be carried on only with annual appropria 
tions as is normally the case for Government agencies. If a revolving fund 
is desired, the bill should establish such a revolving fund and provide for 
crediting appropriations und revenues to the fund and make the fund available 
for the payment of the expenditures of the Commission. If a revolving fund 
is not intended, the bill should provide for the deposit of revenues into mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

(3) Section 12 (g) of the bill would authorize the transfer to the Commis- 
sion of funds available to other Government agencies for fine-arts work, which 
funds would be available to the Commission for its-general administrative 
expenses until such time as appropriations were made directly to the Con 
mission, without regard to limitations otherwise applicable to such funds. Sec- 
tion 20 (e) of the bill would provide for the establishment of a special fund 
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ef a sum equal to 1 percent of the cost of public buildings for which it was 
determined that no decorative work was necessary, which fund would be availa 

» for use in providing decorative work for other buildings. These provisions 
ae appear objectionalile in that their operation could defeat the purposes 
for which the appropriations were originally made and could alter the period 
of time for which such appropriations were to remain available. 

(4) The bill is silent as to the manner in which disbursements would be 
mude by the National War Memorial Arts Commission. It is recommended 
that a provision be included in the bill to require that disbursements of the 
Commission be made thr« ough the disbursing facilities of the Treasury Depart 
ment. 


————— 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, November 17, 1953. 
Mr. JoHN ©. GRAHAM, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. GRAHAM: I have received your letter of October 21, 1953, enclosing 
an copy of H. R. 5397, to provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission and for other purposes. In accordance with your request, the 
members of the Commission of Fine Arts have given careful consideration to the 
bill and have asked me to make the following report as embodying their views on 
the proposed legislation. 

The Commission noted that the bill provides for the erection of a ni itions il war 
memorial theater and opera house in Washington. The Commission is glad to 
endorse this proposal, as, in their opinion, a community music center A the city 
ef Washington is greatly needed. The Commission feels that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be justified in erecting such a building, and hopes that it may be 
done. It is assumed that, if and when such a building is authorized, its con- 
struction would be accommodated within the fiscal and budgetary policies of the 
resident and the Congress. 

As regards constructing a roof on the Carter Barron Amphitheater in Rock 
Creek Park, the Commission feels that we are not in a position at this time to 
express an opinion as to the desirability of carrying out this plan. The members 
of the Commission will be glad to consider the matter and to express an opinion 
if and when a design for such a roof is submitted to the Commission by the 
National Capital Parks, which has responsibility for operating the amphitheater. 

The Commission would be happy to see a suitable building erected for the 
national collection of fine arts, now inadequately housed in the National Museum. 
The Commission also hopes that funds may be provided for the national collec- 
tion of fine arts, so that it may purchase annually the best works of contemporary 
artists, especially American artists, and may make them available to all parts of 
the country by means of traveling exhibitions. This would accomplish one of the 

purposes of the bill, by encouraging American artists and making their works 
he tter known. 

The Commission feels that the best interest of the arts would not be promoted 
by the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, such as is 
contemplated in the bill. Many of the duties to be assigned to this Commission 
are now being carried out efficiently by existing Government agencies. It would 
he a mistake, therefore, in the opinion of the Commission to attempt to concen- 
trate so many of these duties in one agency with the responsibility for the 
expenditure of large amounts of Government funds, as provided in the bill. The 
views of the Commission, with reference to this and other matters, are set forth 
at greater length in the Report to the President on Art Activities of the Federal 
Government, which the Commission has submitted to the President. Copies of 
the report have also been sent to Members of Congress and additional copies are 
enclosed herewith for the use of the committee. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, . 
Davip B. FINitey, Chairman 
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EXECUrIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT; 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 27, 1954. 


Hon. SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to Mr. John O. Graham’s letter of 
October 21, 1953, requesting a report on H. R. 5397, to provide for the establish 
ment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. 

This bill would establish a Commission to be known as the National War 
Memorial Arts Commission. The Commission would be composed of the Pres 
ident of the United States, ex officio as Chairman, other representatives of the 
executive branch, certain Members of the 2 Houses of Congress, and 15 eminent 
citizens. Among other things, the Commission would be authorized and directed 
to develop and encourage national policy for the promotion of, and education 
in, the fine arts; to initiate and support activities in the fine arts through grants 
loans, and other forms of assistance and to appraise the impact of such activities 
on general welfare and cultural development: to award scholarships and gradu 
afe fellowships in the fine arts: to foster interchange of information among ar 
tists at home and abroad; to evaluate and coordinate fine arts programs, under 
taken by the Federal Government: to establish and maintain a National War 
Memorial Theater and Opera House in the Nation’s Capital: to employ artists 
and other personnel; to assist financially and otherwise in the preparation and 
presentation of fine arts programs and productions, and to establish such special 
commissions as may from time to time be deemed necessary by the Commission 

H. R. 5397 would establish a Director of the Commission who would be ap 
pointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Direc- 
tor would receive a salary of $15,000 per year. He would be responsible for car 
rying out the policies of the Commission. There would be established within 
the Commission, “unless and until otherwise provided by the Commission,” 16 
divisions each covering an area of the arts. For each division there would be 
appointed a divisional committee of not less than nine persons, the members of 
which may be either members or nonmembers of the Commission. Special com 
missions authorized by the bill to survey fine arts activities and make recom 
mendations would consist of 11 members. 

Appropriations would be anthorized in such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the bill as well as whatever sums are necessary to complete 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater of the District of Columbia so as to protect 
audience and nerformers from inclement weather. 

The bill would authorize the Federal Government to finance activities in the 
arts on a continuing basis in a number of ways. In addition to authorizing the 
financing of two construction projects in the District of Columbia, the bill would 
authorize financial support of activities in the fine arts through grants, loans, 
scholarships, fellowships, other forms of assistance, and through the direct em 
ployment of artists and other personnel. The Commission would also be di 
rected to establish and maintain a theater and opera house in the District of 
Columbia. 

This administration heartily supports efforts to encourage and stimulate the 
fine arts. The degree to which the Federal Government can or should go so far 
as to initiate and financially snpnort projects such as those indicated in this bill 
requires very careful consideration from many viewpoints. This is especially 
necessary because of the comprehensive character and wide scope of the bill and 
the drastic change from past activities of the Federal Government in such fields 
which would be contemplated by the bill. 

Under the bill a new and separate agency would be established in the executive 
branch. As you know, the administration is interested in simplifying the organ 
‘ization of, the executive branch. To the extent the Federal Government should 

. engage in the activities specified in the bill, it would appear preferable to give 
authority for them to an existing department or agency whose present functions 
are most closely related to those proposed in the bill. 

The broad scope of responsibilities which would be assigned to the proposed 
commission presents questions about the appropriate role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education and the degree to which it should attempt to evaluate and in- 
fluence the cultural and artistic development of the Nation. As you know there 
has been created, in accordance with a resolution of the Congress, the Commis- 
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sion on Intergovernmental Relations which is charged with.studying and making 
recommendations as to the proper role of the Federal Government in relation 
to the State and local governments. The committee may wish to have the benefit 
of the findings of the Commission before taking action on the proposed legislation. 

While the purposes of the bill are commendable, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends against enactment of H. R. 5397 in view of the current budgetary 
situation and for the reasons stated above. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHEs, 
Deputy Director 


ee 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 20, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
DeaR Mr. GRAHAM: In reply to your letter of October 7, 1953, requesting 


= « 


report on H. R. 5397, I can tell you that our comments on H. R. 452 (sent April 
7, 1953) are applicable to this revision. 

In other words, we believe that the fine arts are as important to the national 
welfare as the sciences and just as entitled to recognition and support from 
public funds. The Library of Congress is in accord with the general objectives 
of H. R. 5397 and would be glad of an opportunity for assisting in their realiza- 
tion. 

We recognize that the actual operations contemplated by the bill would require 
great care and forethought in planning and execution. We believe that useful 
advice in this matter could be secured through open hearings on the bill at which 
time interested groups and parties could present their views. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNER W. CLAPP, 
Acting Librarian of Congress. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 14, 1958. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McConnett: This is in reply to the request of your committee 
dated October 7, 1953, for a report on H. R. 5397, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation is a revision of H. R. 452, and as revised, does not 
differ materially from the-substance of H. R. 452, which this Department re- 
garded in its report of September 11, 1953, to your committee as legislation that 
deals, in general, with matters concerning which this Department has no present 
responsibility and only limited experience. In the circumstances, we feel that 
we are in no better position to advise the Congress with respect to the desirability 
of the enactment of H. R. 5397 than we were with regard to the enactment of 
H. R, 452. 

This Department does have a direct interest in section 10 (2) of H. R. 452 
and H. R. 5397 which would authorize the National War memorial Art Commis- 
sion to erect a building or buildings for its own use in the Nation’s Capital, 
since there is a likelihood that permission would be requested by the Commis- 
sion to erect such structures on Federal land comprising areas in the National 
Capital parks system in the ‘District of Columbia. We believe, however, that 
the Department’s interest in that regard is adequately protected by the proviso 
in section 10 (2) to the effect that the use of land by the Commission for the 
erection of buildings shall be mutually agreeable to the Commission and the 
Federal and District of Columbia agencies having jurisdiction over the area 
or areas that may be involved. Moreover, the bill provides that the use of any 
Federal or District of Columbia lands by the Commission must have the approval 
of the National Capital Planning Commission. Section 17 of the bill would also 
authorize the appropriation of funds necessary to provide a roof for the Carter 
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Barron Amphitheater in Rock Creek Park in the District of Columbia and 
whatever else is necessary to protect both audience and performers from inclem 
ent weather, but it is not anticipated that this Department would request appro 
priations for these purposes in the foreseeable future. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the pre 
sentation of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED G. AANDAHL, 
e Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 


—— 


HOUSING AND -HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 23, 1953. 
Re H. R. 5397, 83d Congress. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCoONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCCONNELL: This is in reply to your letter of November 9 
requesting the views of this Agency with respect to H. R. 5397, a bill “to 
provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission, 
and for other purposes.” 

I have had a review made of this bill and have noted that some of its provisions, 
particularly those which would result in the construction of community facilities 
serving cultural purposes, are of interest to this Agency. As you know, we have 
a number of functions which relate to aid to urban communities for the plan 
ning or financing of public works or community facilities. However, the 
purposes which would be served by H. R. 5897 are so specialized in nature that 
neither our past operations nor special information which we have gained in con- 
nection with our operations are of any real assistance in evaluating this legisla- 
tion. Because of this fact, and also because the underlying question raised by 
the bill is one of basic governmental policy, we believe that the Bureau of the 
Budget is in a better position than is this Agency to advise you with respect to 
the basic merits of the bill, while such agencies as the General Services Admin 
istration, the Department of the Interior, and the Smithsonian Institution are 
in a better: position than is this Agency to advise you with respect to the bill’s 
detailed provisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. CoLe, Administrator. 


Mr. Boscu. The hearings are completed for today. We will resume 
hearings tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, at which time we will have 
Prof. C ‘hristopher Tunn: ard as the first witness. 

The hearings are adjourned until 10 tomorrow morning. 


(Thereupon, at 3:48 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene the 
following day at 10a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpeciAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARTS FOUNDATIONS AND 
Commissions, CoMMITTEE ON Epucation AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Albert H. Bosch (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. . 

Present: Representatives Bosch, Young, and Howell. 

Present also: John O. Graham, staif director, Committee on Edu- 
eation.and Labor; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel to the com- 
mittee; and Fred G. Hussey, minority staff director of the committee. 

Mr. Boscn. The hearings will pleas e come to order. 

The first witness on today’s calendar is Prof. Christopher Tunnard. 

Is Professor Tunnard here? 

Will you proceed, professor. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD, ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF CITY PLANNING, DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Mr. Tunnarp. Gentlemen, speaking as a professional engaged in 
the problems of civic art and city planning and in the preservation of 
America’s heritage, I am concerned with the condition and efficacy of 
the three major forms of art patronage—governmental, religious, and 
private or business patronage. 

All 3 are important and all 3 are in many respects weak at the pres- 
ent time, especially in regard to the employment of artists in the urban 
environment. But the weakest of all is the governmental form of 
patronage. This isa loss to the country, because it is traditional that 
great nations foster the arts on a national and local level, and many 
foreign governments are today, even in these troubled and difficult 
times, spending money and talent on music, opera, the theater, and the 
fine arts, and doing so in a way which puts us to shame. 

Here, we must rely on private or religious patronage, or occasionally 
on the individual efforts of someone in the Government field, like 
Herman T. Stichman, housing commissioner of New York State, who 
h is been instrumental person: rally in beautifying several of the State 
housing projects with the work of creative artists. 

We have relied on private patronage, on the libraries of Andrew 
Carnegie, which have added grace and brought enlightenment to many 
a small impoverished town; on the Rockefellers, who built a great 
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Center in New York and embellished it with the artist’s hand to mak 
it the mecca for all visitors from the United States and the rest of t] 
world; on Andrew Mellon, who gave us our National Gallery of Ay 
This building stands for much that is typical of the United States— 
a wealthy businessman contributing to the Nation under the sponsor 
ship of the Federal Government; a believer in private enter prise joi: 
ing in support of Government patronage of the arts. 

It is significant, too, that this beautiful building arose in the thirties, 
when over 3,000 artists were being helped or given a start in life und 
the public works of art project, which was discontinued with the Na 
tion's recovery. 

As a colleague of mine, who. is the artist for one of the splendid 
war memorials recently commissioned by the National Battle Mom 
ments Commission and now being erected overseas, remarked to me 
yesterday : 3 
















Here was a chance for easel painters to develop the techniques and scope of 
mural painting and to have their work broucht before thousands of people whos 
lives had never been enriched by an artistie experience. 

Other nations in the thirties remarked on our Government program 
for encouraging the history of art with the National Index of Design 
and for encouraging creative artists in music, the theater, and the fine 
arts. No nation up to that time had done so much for so many. And 
then it all stopped. 

Since then we have grown stronger, much-more important in th 
world, and developed an economy of startling wealth and producti 
ity. The arts themselves have proliferated with the growth of elec 
tronics and other industries. 

There are numbers of new building types for artists to work on. 
There is urban redevelopment now proceeding in our cities; this is 
an excellent example of Federal aid in the clearing of slums combined 
with private enterprise in the rebuilding process. There are new play 
grounds being built all over the country. There are valiant efforts to 
preserve our heritage of fine building without adequate funds to save 
the structures. 

On all this work the artist may be employed at the whim of the 
public-spirited or publicity conscious municipal or private corpora- 
tion. They cannot be criticized. Much more would undoubtedly be 
done if there were a tradition of doing it and help were forthcoming 

The example of the new Mayo Diagnostic Clinic in Rochester, Minn., 
on which a quarter of a million dollars has been spent for commission 
ing works by living artists, is commendable but rare. 

Think of our tremendous hospital and school building program 
since the war and then realize that the artist has had little or no hand 
in it, in the very places where art would do the most good, among the 
veterans, the suffering, and the young. 

What is needed is an expansion of tl 1e climate in which art can grow 
and a stimulus to private enterprise under the leadership of Gov 
ernment. Science, homeownership, and banking receive this stimulus. 

Art, like education, costs money: Like education, also, we cannot 
afford to do without it, in the eyes of the world, in which we have 
now assumed a position of leadership, and in the lives of our people. 
who will inevitably become materialistic and less spiritual without its 
wid and power. 
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That is why a breath of life was breathed into the art world when 
Congressman Howell, a man of vision and integrity, and his distin- 
euished colleagues in the House introduced the various bills which 
now culminate in H. R. 9111. It is on this bill which I would like to 
omment—the American national arts bill. 

First, the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Com- 
mission. I believe in the absolute necessity for a setup of this nature 

-ithin the Federal Government, and I believe in the coordination that 

ust ensue between the heads of the various agencies specified by Mr. 
Hows 1] and the eminetit citizens in the field of ‘the arts and who would 
represent the private art world. 

We should, by this means, broaden the participation in art and 
encourage the cooperation of Government and private enterprise 
vhich has been so much a part of our tradition in practice but hereto- 
fore has not been recognized officially. 

The support of both professional and amateur activities is highly 
to be recommended, and so is the fostering of artistic relations with 
other countries. 

A national theater in Washington is long overdue. Washington 
is no longer a small town as it was in Lincoln’s d: ry but a mighty hub 
\f national and international affairs deserving of the highest forms 
of culture and entertainment. 

The bill’s insistence on the employment of artists and the develop- 
ment of contemporary or living art is healthy because we shall be 

idged by future generations on what we do today and not by the 
number of old master paintings that we add to our museums. 

The aid proposed in the bill to nonprofit institutions and organi- 

vations would, in my opinion, raise the level of artistic excellence, 
which today must re shy for its expression on the few private commis- 
sions by hard-pressed church congregations or on the media of adver- 
tising and public entertainment. 

I am disturbed by ro relatively small number of qualified actors 
and artists employed in the television field, for instance. Surely all 
these talented people ead be. given a chance to show what they 
ean do in experimental work in their local environment without hav- 
ng to batter at the closed doors in Hollywood, Chicago, or New 
York and then in despair go to work in jobs for which they have not 
been trained. 

The bill encourages such independent work to avoid undue: con- 
centration in the established centers. This is a big country, and it 
is time we began to equalize opportunity in its less de ‘veloped sec- 
tions, Where people are just as hungry for art as in the big cities. 

Finally, in this section of the bill the development of methods 
of preservation of artistic and historic monuments and sections of 

‘ities is very important. Great work has been done by private enter- 
prise. We have preserved western mining towns, restored colonial 
villages; and Independence Hall and the Alamo are preserved by 
ind for the people. 

3ut, as a member of the Society of Architectural Historians, I can 
only tell you of the heartbreaking failures to preserve work by some 
of our greatest early architects or great buildings which are badly 
situated in relation to commerce or slums. Urban redevelopment is 
sweeping these early buildings away. 
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I can also say this, that the faster we move in this mechanical 
civilization the closer we want to be to our ancestors, and we will be 
heavily blamed by our descendants unless more preservation work is 
done, because we have destroyed more than any other generation in 
history. 

Lastly, title 1 of the bill, which provides for grants to the States. 
This is important and follows an already established tradition in 
public works, housing, and public health. As a city planner I have 
evidence every day of the urgency for art programs and projects in 
the States, in the cities, in the rural districts, and in between. 

The editors of Fortune magazine recently estimated that today : 
million people are living in suburban towns and counties, which is 1 
new phenomenon. These are the areas which are usually hardest 
pressed financially because of the recent rapid increase in population 
and the need for new services, and they are missing out on cultural 
matters all along the line. 

It is hard to plan for libraries and art centers when so much as has te 
be spent on road surfacing and extension of sewer lines. 

It is these people, who have left the busy interchange of the city and 
who are not close enough to the rural virtues, who need that cultural 
stimulation which could be provided by a State art program, and I be- 
lieve that the checks and balances set up in this portion of the bill 
would insure that any State which set up a plan would soon be proud 
of its accomplishments, which would be reflected in the increased 
beauty and artistic activity in its cities and towns. 

This bill should be commended for its very broad scope and for the 
thoughtfulness behind it in including recommendations by nationally 
representative organizations and individuals. Its very broadness is 
essential today. We have lagged in matters pertaining to the arts so 
seriously that we have not developed the machinery for dealing with 
today’s problems. H. R. 9111-sets up that machinery and, with the 
due process and wise deliberations of the Congress, should be enacted 
into law as soon as possible. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bosc. Thank you, Professor Tunnard. 

Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe tt. I would just like to say to Professor Tunnard that he 
shows a very comprehensive understanding of the bill and of the pur- 
poses of it. And I think his testimony is very helpful. We certainly 
appreciate his coming before us. 

I have no particular questions unless the professor has some sug- 
gestions as to either any changes that might be needed in the bill. Or 
T might ask him, what parts of the bill he thinks are the most essential 
and could do the most good. 

Mr. Tunnarp. I w ould say that the parts dealing with the setting 
up of the commission and the title I dealing with the Federal grants to 
the States would be the important ones. 

I feel, of course, very strongly that we ought always to be thinking 
of our National Capital, as well, and the need for the national theater, 
music, auditorium, and the amphitheater, I think, are very great and 


should be considered by the proper authorities with the purpose of con- 
structing that. 


Mr. Hower. Thank you. 
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Mr. McCase. Professor, would you have any idea on a probable cost 
to do a fairly satisfactory job under this program ? 

Mr. Tunnarp. I know some of the costs of ‘aid to the arts in other 
countries, but, of course, they are not comparable to our situation here. 
It seems to me that we would probably have to spend more money than 
Great Britain does, for instance, and I think they are spending in a 
recent year the equivalent of about $21 million. 

We would probably have to exceed that sum. We would have to be 
venerous in our support of the arts. And as I mentioned in my talk, 

| don’t think we could do it in any small way because the time is late 
pe a great deal has to be done from scratch. 

Mr. McCase. With the $21 million which England spends, as a fig- 
ure for comparison, do you think that something i in excess of that— 
and by how much—could give this program a start here? 

Mr. Tunnarp. I am afraid that I could not comment on that, not 
having gone into it from that point of view. 

Mr. Boscu. Professor, there was some testimony yesterday that 
this would be sort of a pump-priming proposition and it was men- 
tioned that it might be possible to start this program with about $5 
million. There was other testimony, during the course of the day, that 
Government aid would be a continuing proposition in this particular 
field. 

Now, in your considered opinion, would you say that the Govern- 
ment has a right to step in here and assist one segment of public life 
and continue it over a span of years? 

Mr. Tunnarp. Well, Mr. Bosch, we are doing it in other fields of 
our national life and we are not doing it in the arts. In my opinion, 
the second of the two proposals you mentioned would be the.one that 
should be followed——a continuing program. I think it was unfortu- 
nate, for instance, that our art program in the thirties was set up on 
un experimental and pump-priming basis, because no tradition was 
established that way. 

I think we have to have the tradition. And I think we private citi- 
zens connected with the arts sometimes have to fight the committees 
and we would have to make our voices known. 

The arts are always controversial. But it seems to me that that 
would be the healthy thing to do, to establish standards and set up 
within the Federal Government an organization such as described in 
the bill which we could look to and which would act as a spearhead 
for the arts of the country. 

Mr. Howeti. Yesterday, Congressman Javits, when he was testify- 
ing on his bill, which deals mainly with the performing arts; sug- 
gested that even an appropriation of $5 million might get something 
going at least in that field. Of course, the performing arts is a rather 

large field. And he had the conce pt of calling that leverage mone V5 
that would continue on from there and stimuilate and pe rhaps attract 
nore activities with some limited Federal assistance. 

I think, in as far as that goes, that that probably would have that 
effect. But it is not exactly pump- priming; it is more leverage that 
would induce other money and other activities to come in and some 
F devel assistance, 

I do not believe you would disagree with that concept, would you? 

Mr. Tunnarp. No. That would be very important, it would seem 


to me, to stimulate private giving and private support, and private 
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patronage of the arts, which already exists but is sporadic and need 
encouragement. 

Your $5 million might set up your committee in the Government 
and perhaps start one or two projects, but. it certainly could not d 
it on the scale that seems to me to be necessary in the country. 

Mr. Howerx. That is all. 

Mr. McCasne. Professor, going back to the point we discussed a 
moment ago, would you conceive this to be a program of perpetua 
support, or do you think that at some time the arts could stand on thei: 
own feet and operate alone? Do you think this Federal support could 
put them on their feet, or do you think it would be necessary to con 
tinue it indefinitely ? 

Mr. Boscu. I think that he has answered that. 

Mr. Tunnarp. I think it should be continued over a long period of 
time, certainly. It is the same way as we will have to continue our 
support of urban development, or we would not get the cities rebuilt. 
No private corporation can touch the center of cities because of th. 
cost of acquisition, and the Government:has to help out on that, 
that we get our blighted central areas of our cities’ rebuilt. 

It seems to me that is perhaps a similar situation, in the arts, that 
we are not going to have creative arts unless some stimulus and 
patronage is given to them. 

Mr. McCase. Well, another aspect of this is the fostering of pro 
fessional performances, and equipping people to earn a living through 
the arts, and through the performing arts especially. I wonder if you 
would care to comment on the propriety of that. What of the idea 
of supporting other professions—engineering, architecture, and the 
legal and medical professions, as such. I am curious to know your 
view on which professions the Government should single out for this 
helping hand. 

Mr. Tunnarp. I think that you might draw the line at the sciences, 
and the engineers are a branch of the natural sciences. But I think 
that the visual and audio artists, and all of the creative artists, prob- 
ably would fall within the scope. The question of aid for their educa 
tion probably should be in the form of encouraging dapernntdtal 
projects. 

Mr. Howetn. Professor Tunnard, are you at all familiar with this 
much discussed and talked about Washington Southwest develop- 

‘ment project ? 

Mr. Tunnarp. I have followed it to some extent; yes. 

Mr. Howetx. Mr. Searles, yesterday, testified on that phase of it. 
He is with the redevelopment agency here in Washington. And the 
talk has been that if that project is to succeed and become atractive 
to a private developer the tie in of a cultural center in the project is 
just about essential to it. 

The concept is that having that it would make the rest of the 
project and the land mere valuable and would make it more poten- 
tially successful as a private enterprise project, if it had this fine 
art and cultural center contained in it, and might, in the long run, 
even more than pay back the Federal Government’s investment in the 
music and opera hall by creating this large addition: al source of tax 
revenues for the District. 

' Do you think that would work out? 
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Mr. Tunnarp. It would be an excellent way of tying in this pro 
posal for new entertainment and cultural facilities with t! 
velopment. It would be an excellent solution to the problem. 

Mr. Howetx. Thank you. 

Mr. Boscu. Private sponsorship has now fallen off to the degree 
which you have indicated. And would you care to express an opin- 
on as to why this situation would change and become more fluid by 
reason of governmental aid and assistance 4 

Mr. Tunnarp. You could use the simile of the 18th century man 
of war. The Government ships steam into the harbor with the mer 
chant fleet all. following behind, when the country is conquered. 1 
think, if a lead is given, a great many things happen in its wake. 

There would be enormous ee stimulated in small and large 
communities all over the country by this Government program and 
that in turn would make itself reflected in the business buildings, 
the squares and the greens and the general condition of our cities. 

I am sure that businessmen would be interested, as they were in the 
twenties, and would contribute largely through their advertising 
through beautiful buildings, and so on. But it needs this ferment of 
activity first because the businessmen today are not worrying too much 
about beauty in buildings. Since the 1920’s, that enthusiasm on the 
part of the business community has fallen off somewhat, and we have 
a sort of stripped architecture which is supposed to be cheaper and 
more efficient. J doubt if it is; but it has become fashionable now. 

Mr. Boscn. Is it not possible, by virtue of that situation, that this 
load might be taken off the Federal Government and put back into 
the States and into private enterprise? 

Mr. Tunnarp. Well, it is possible. And there would certainly be 
a great deal of activity, more than there is. 

Mr. Boscn. Possible but not probable; is that right ? 

Mr. Tunnarp. I am not quite sure if I understand you. It depends 
upon which form of art you are talking about. Perhaps in buildings, 
yes; but perhaps not in the question of paintings and mural decora- 
tions. 

Mr. McCase. Again, Professor, do you think there is a possibility 
of the coin, falling on the other side so that the presence of Federal 
spe nding would deter private efforts and encourage the recipients of 
this aid to rely solely on the Federal Government for the support of 
the program ? 

Mr. Tunnarp. I don’t think so, no. I think it would work the 
other way. 

Mr. McCane. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Boscn. The next witness is Mr. Kaiser. 


i 
Se dle 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KAISER, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 


FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kaiser. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Howell, my name is 
Henry Kaiser. I am counsel for the American Federation of Musi- 
cians and I appear on behalf of its president, Mr. James C. Petrillo, 
who, regrettably, could not accept your generous invitation to appear 
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because of his required attendance at a preconvention meeting of the 
federation’s executive board. | 

At the outset, I offer for the record a draft of a federation booklet 
entitled “Diminuendo,” which details the reasons and considerations 
behind the federation’s quest for and support of legislation for Federal] 
grants to fine arts programs and projects. I shall, in the time allotted 
for oral presentation, be able to touch on only some of the highlights 
of that booklet. 

(The federation booklet referred to is made a part of this record 
at the close of Mr. Kaiser’s testimony, p. 173.) ; 

The federation supports H. R. 9111- It has a selfish reason for 
doing so, namely, the increased employment opportunities which this 
and reiated bills would bring to the nearly 250,000 members of the 
federation. The economic plight of the professional musician is an 
acute one. But it is not his problem alone. It represents, rather, a 
national disease which for years has been gnawing at the cultural life 
of America, which is now assuming epidemic proportions, and which 
deserves the immediate, therapeutic attention of the entire Nation. 

The plight of the musician is thus one of the strongest arguments 
which can be advanced in support of H. R. 9111. In opening up new 
opportunities for the employment of musicians and other artists, 
this bill will attack the disease at the source. 

The Supreme Court of the United States stated a little more than 
a year ago (National Labor Relations Board v. Gamble Enterprise 8. 
Inc. (845 U.S. 117, 119) ), that— - 
For generations professional musicians have faced a shortage in the local 
employment needed to vield them a livelihood. 

And the Court pointedly noted that “recent competition” of “tech- 
nological developments in reproducing and broadcasting.” 

Since 1929, when the introduction of the sound track on films caused 
the sudden unemployment of 22,000 theater musicians, the “progress” 
in recordings and other mechanical devices has been steadily deci- 
mating the work opportunities of musicians. 

The 32 major symphony orchestras in the United States and Canada 
employ fewer than 2,270 musicians. Even these elite musicians work 
an average of only 22.4 weeks per year at an average weekly pay of 
$81, or an average annual wage of $1,814. Not more than @,200 
musicians ‘in the 2,636 radio stations in the United States—or less 
than 1 musician per station—enjoy a full year’s employment. Only 
between three and four thousand more are used with any regularity 
in single broadcasting engagements. 

Theaters provide jobs for about 2,000 musicians, while the motion- 
picture industry affords more or less steady work for about 350 staff 
musicians and some 4,000 nontraveling musicians. 

An indeterminate number of traveling musicians, amounting to 
about 50,000, work most of the year on various engagements. 

Thus those who earn a major part of their livelihood from music 
may be said to number about 72,000. This leaves the staggering num- 
ber of some 175,000 professional musicians who must supplement their 
income by other means in order to earn a living. 

The “name” band business is drying up. Large community brass 
bands are mostly relics of a happier past. Famous orchestras are 
disappearing one by one. Those that survive flounder in a morass of 
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iebt and doubt, their future always a question mark, and their cre- 
ative genius shadowed by ever-present financial worries. 

As the outlets for talent shrink the talent itself withers away. Each 
passing year finds it increasingly more difiicult for conductors of top 
orchestras to find skilled string musicians. Musical schol: arships go 
begging as prospective artists realize that their talent alone, even 
though highly developed, will often not sufiice to gain them a decent 
living. 

The American Federation of Musicians was forced to take cogni- 
zance of this economic and cultural blight. In 1947 President Petrillo 
established the great live music project which is now carried on by 
the music performance trust funds of the recording and television 
industries. In the first 3 years of its operation under union super- 
vision this project furnished $4,500,000 in free public music, providing 
more than 30,000 performances, at a total administrative cost of less 
than 1 percent. Today the project operates under an expensive trus- 
teeship required by Taft-Hartley. In 1955 it spent $1,950,000 for 
21,000 public performances in which some 200,000 musicians par- 
ticipated. Recent contracts with the recording and television indus- 
tries assure continuation of the project for at least another 5 years. 

But the problem is too big for the Federation or any other private 
group or combination of groups or individuals to overcome. They 
cannot, without the help of Government, create the opportunities for 

talent that are necessary if music is to continue as meaningful ex- 
pression of American life. 

“Subsidy,” as President Petrillo has said, “is net a pretty word in 
our language.” But the economic facts of life cannot be ignored be- 
cause of a semantic fear. Specifically, the federation feels that gov- 
ernmental aid alone can prevent the gradual smothering of artistic 
talent in this country. It believes in governmental aid of the intelli- 
gent and democratic type embodied in the proposals before you. 

The federation yields to no one in its ‘omenition to bureaucratic 
«dictation of the private affairs of citizens. But public aid to art is 
not the equivalent of the enslavement of art. Western civilization, 
in which we play an increasingly more vital role, has long recognized 
that serious music must be subsidized. 

In America private wealth has frequently subsidized music. In 
Europe, music and art have more often been subsidized by the pub- 
lic. Every province of Australia now has its own regional, State- 
sup ported orchestra. Latin American orchestras are growing under 
governmental subsidies. Yet there is no indication in these countries 
that music has been “politicalized.” On the contrary, the greatest 
part of our cultural heritage stems directly from the public treasuries 
of the Old World. 

Where, as in Russia, the government dictates what music nr be 
written and when and how it shall be played, the evil lies in basic 
political philosophy and not in democratically controlled pub ie aid. 

Indeed, public support of musical and artistic talent is consistent 
with American traditions. Vermont and North Carolina—two of 
the States that have a long and proud history of American individual 
sm—are among those States which have long appropriated funds for 
the support of symphony orchestras. Other States are Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Arkansas. 
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Areas embracing San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Tampa, and 
New Orleans have also made appropriations at the county level to 
meet the spirited public demand for symphonies, operas; chamber 
music, festivals, and folk music. 

\mong the cities giving grants are Philadelphia, which sets aside 
$50,000 to be supplemented by public and private gifts, and which 
support is reflected in the world-renowned Philade Iphia Orchestra. 
Sioux City, Towa, has levied an orchestra tax of between $10,000 and 
$12,000, which forms the basis for heightened musical interest in that 
area. Among other cities voting grants are Chicago, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Salt Lake City, Houston, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Raleigh, and Rochester, Minn. 

Such support does not come spontaneously from indulgent govern- 
mental bodies. It springs, almost without exception from deter 
mined campaigns by citizen groups wise enough to recognize that cul- 
tural arts are essential to American community life. It is this same 
type of democratic pressure that has brought about the bills now be 
fore this committee—a request that the Government, as the servant of 
the people, supply some of, the financial support so essential to the 
preservation of the cultural ideals by which we live. 

The federation is confident that once Congress and the people know 
the facts there will be a popular and successful call on Government 
at National, State, and local levels to fulfill its obligation to insure 
that our cultural assets are not dissipated. 

The same mighty forces that direct our industrial progress and pro- 
duction, the same determination and will that enable us to win wars 
and protect world civilization can be mobilized to help save the 
Nation’s cultural heritage. 

This duty is clearly pointed i in the words of Senator Murray who, 
in his plea to the Senate of the United States for remedial legislation, 
said: 

Mr. President, while we carry out our responsibilities as missionaries to foreign 
lands, let us not neglect our own soul. 


Mr. Boscn. Thank you, Mr. Kaiser. 

Mr. Howe. I think that you have made a very excellent statement. 
You have pointed up some of the direct benefits that the bill would 
provide for helping a continuance of especially the musical arts which 
I think are extremely important to nearly-everyone in the country, 
and you pointed up very effectively the rather drastic situation that 
there is which eventually could be very serious in creating a great 
void there that probably would not be filled if people are discouraged 
from entering into the musical field and taking musical training and 
being able to become the kind of performers that we need to contribute 
to our musical culture. 

It seems to me that it is very important that we do that, and it sort 
of looks as though, if the Government does not do something about it, 
the situation is going to get gradually worse. Is that probably true? 

Mr. Kaiser. I think it is ine reasingly so. 

Mr. Howe tu. I thank you very much for your fine statement and 
I appreciate very much having you here. 

Mr. Boscn. Mr. Kaiser, you were here before in the course of the 
talk by Professor Tunnard, and I would like to ask your considered 
opinion as to whether or not you believe that Federal assistance in a 
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project of this type would be a continuing one, or could we start off 
by an appropriation to get the thing st: arted in State and individual 
levels? 

Mr. Kaiser. I think there are two parts to your question. 

I agree with the professor that because of the unhappy state we 
now find ourselves in that the initial action of Government has to be 
more than a token one; that it has to be fairly substantial in order to 
launch this program on a wholesome basis. 

Now, as to the continuing aspects of this program, I can only observe 
that nothing is permanently decided by this or any other Congress; 
you cannot bind your successors. 

” “But I should like to observe, Mr. Chairman, that what is being pre- 

sented to the committee and to the Congress is not a question of dollars 
and cents but a question of fundamental policy-—that is, is the Govern- 
ment of the United States prepared to commit itself as a matter of 
American policy to the encouragement of the fine arts? 

Now, if that question is answered in the aflirmative, as I believe it 
must and should be answered, then the extent of contribution and its 
perpetuity are relatively unimportant questions. They are questions 
that can and will be met as changing circumstances require. 

I believe with the professor, and with C ongressman Howell, that 
once this program is. inaugurated on an adequate basis by Govern- 
ment, once the commitment is genuinely made, then there will be a 
vast stimulus to local participation both on Government and private 
levels. But I also believe that an approach which limits itself to what 
I might call a one-shot affair would be an unhappy exercise in futility. 

I think the Government ought to announce firmly and plainly that 
we believe in the cultural arts, at least as completely as we do in the 
latest jet device, and that we will support them as they need support. 
Then we will have accomplished the major objective of this legisla- 
tion and filled a gaping need in our present life. 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you, Mr. Kaiser. 

Now, you mentioned during the course of your statement that you 
thought the amount advanced would have to be substantial. Would 
you care to venture an opinion as to the amount that you would con- 
sider substantial ? : 

Mr. Kaiser. No, I would not. But I would, if I may, like to make 
this comment: It would be substantial but minuscular in comparison 
to what we do by way of subsidizing, say, the airline industry, or to 
what we do for the farmers in this country, or to what we do for many 
manufacturers through the tariffs we impose. 

I believe its value will be at least the equal of the admitted values 
we. obtain from the other many subsidies Government is now engaged 
in and has been engaged in since its inception. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Katser. Thank you. ° 

(The booklet. referred to earlier in Mr. Kaiser’s testimony is as 
follows :) : 

DraFt OF A. F. oF M. BOOKLET, DIMINUENDO 


FOREWORD 


Every labor leader worthy of the name accepts—along with his badge of office— 
certain responsibilities for the economic well-being of those he leads and serves. 
In the American Federation of Musicians that responsibility is multiplied by the 
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economie blight whch canned music has brought upon a majority of our 249,000 
members. This scourge is epidemic. Its toll has continued heavy over the last 
quarter of a century. Ever since that day in 1929 when sound track on film 
separated 22,000 musicians from steady employment in the movie houses of 
America the mechanical devices for replacing live musicians have grown in num- 
ber and in use. The end of this reckless exploitation of the artist is not in sight. 
3ut, as its consequence, I fear the end of music as a cultural art is plainly within 
sight. , 

I have been sounding this warning ever since I became president of the Musi- 
cians’ Union 14 years ago. It could be that a voice shouting in the wilderness 
becomes muted by repetition for selfish exploiters move steadily toward the 
extinction of the live musician. Theirs is not the familiar story of technological 
progress, for they are heedless of the plain fact that when the musician is forced 
into silence their machines must soon be silent, too. 

Sometimes it seems nothing can halt this trend. Yet, it is not in the nature of 
free men and women to retire to the weeping wall when their chosen way of life 
is threatened. We of the musicians union recognize the so-called machine age 
and its progress in things material. Bunt we will not stand idly by and see the 
machine’s greed for quick gains wreck an honored profession and destroy a basic 
culture of the civilization we boast about to other lands. 

Therefore, we have moved in various ways to resist the suicide of the machine 
through its extinction of the musician. ‘i'wice we stopped making recordings. 
The public, deprived of new mechanical music was critical. Yet, in both in 
stances, the resultant rewards to the public were greater even than to the pro- 
fessional musicians. The first stoppage resulted in the creation of a fund that 
supplied more free music for worthy public purposes than has ever been offered 
by any agency, governmental or private. The second recording ban resulted in a 
continuation of this free public music project in even larger proportions. At the 
same time, the blow that recordings dealt live musicians was cushioned by these 
funds which paid them to play for worthy public performances. Over the last 
6 years some $9,700,000 has been expended in this humane undertaking, providing 
some 84,500 free public performances. 

In spite of the Lea Act—a more punitive Federal restriction upon the musicians 
union than is the Taft-Hartley Act upon organized labor: as a whole—we have 
been able to maintain music-wage scales generally commensurate with living 
costs; we have established and maintained.in the motion-picture industry and 
the broadcasting networks guaranteed annual wage contracts which are models 
in labor-industry relations; we have maintained a democratic union, free of 
subversive elements: we have earned a reputation for scrupulous fulfillment of 
our contracts and in point of public service our contributions of music to govern- 
mental and welfare agencies represent gifts exceeding $2 million annually. 
Through our 700 locals we have helped. materially and in other ways to establish 
and support music organizations in scores of communities. 

These things and many others we have done and are doing in point of self- 
help and in line with our public responsibilities. However, there is a limit to 
what the Federation of Musicians alone can do to keep music and musicians 
alive. 

The public, too, has a real stake in the future of music. Our Government 
confesses such a responsibility when it contributes foreign aid tax dollars to the 
rehabilitation of war-scarred opera houses and symphonie organizations in free 
Europe; it recognizes its merit as a national asset when it broadcasts American 
music to the world. Paradoxically, here at home, where we are told the hope of 
the free world centers, apathy and lack of understanding are permitting a corner- 
stone of onr great civilization to crumble. 

Recently it was my privilege to visit President Eisenhower and make a per- 
sonal plea for relief from wartime excise taxes that have cut deeply into the 
employment of musicians in theaters, hotels, night clubs, cabarets, ete. In April 
1954, the Congress adopted and the President signed a bill reducing by one-half 
the oppressive taves on entertainment admissions. We hope this step foretells 
early relief for all amusement places and the eventual elimination of all such 
job-curtailing wartime taxes. 

However, the burden of my talk with President Eisenhower, and suhsequentlyv 
with others of his administration, concerned the growing plight of the musician 
and the threat to music itself. I told him how practically every great symphonic 
organization in the country is battling bankruptcy, and pointed out that, histori- 
cally, cultural music in the Old World is sustained in some form or degree by gov- 
ernment beneficence. I told the President I was fully aware that subsidy is not 
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i pretty word in our language, but added that I could see no other practical 
means of affording at National, State, and local levels the aid that serious music 
must have if it is to survive. 

I can tell you only that the President displayed an understanding of the 
musicians’ problems and complete sympathy with their plight. There is no 
reason to believe, however, that this or any other administration, or the Congress 
will provide adequate support for music unless and until the public awakens to 
the need and demands the remedy. 

This, then, is an appeal to public understanding and action. In the pages that 
follow T have asked our people to compress the known facts of the problem and 
some of the proven methods by which members of our union and musi¢e lovers 
generally have employed to support community music and make employment for 
musicians. The information herein is addressed to the public as well as to 
members of our federation. 

The fate of music should be everybody’s concern. 

The survival of music must be everybody’s problem. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ©. PETRILLO, 
President, American Federation of Musicians, AFL 


THE CRISIS IN LIVE MUSIC TODAY 


To determine what is happening to live music today, it is necessary to Know 
that since 1929 when the introduction of the sound track caused the sudden unem 

oyment of 22,000 theater musicians, so-called progress in recordings and other 
mechanical music devices have subtracted steadily from the employment of 
iusicians. 

Of nearly 249,000 A. F. of M. members, slightly more than half are even partly 
supported by music. The 32 major symphony orchestras in the United States 
and Canada employ fewer than 2.270 musicians. These elite instrumentalists 
of the music world work an average of only 22.4 weeks a year at an average 
weekly pay of $81. Not more than 2,200 musicians in the 2,636 broadcasting 
stations of the United States (or less than one musician per station) enjoy a 
full year’s employment. Between 3 and 4 thousand more are used with fair 
regularity in single broadcasting engagements. 

Theaters provide jobs for about 2,000 musicians. The motion-picture industry 
affords more or less steady work to about 350 staff musicians and for some 4,000 
nontravéling musicians. An indeterminate namber of traveling musicians, 
amounting to perhaps 50,000, work most of a year. 

These are the favored few whose livelihood is fairly secure. Others. in addi 
tion, are among the 60,000 musicians who share an income of approximately 
$2 million a year for making recordings. Their product, by contrast, earns for 
the machine-music vendors a gross income of some $164 million annually 

Those who earn the major part of their livelihood from music may b* said to 
number 72,000. Thus it is apparent that a staggering total of some 175,000 
professional musicians must supplement their income by other means. 

That this is not a healthy atmosphere for music is proven by the fact that it 
becomes more difficult each year. for conductors of top orchestras to find skilled 
string musicians. Although there has been a gain in recent years in the number 
f small symphony orchestras established throughout the country, the trend now 
s slowing, due in part to the fact that competent string instrumentalists are 

it available 

When junior goes to school he is very apt to join a school band. His tendency 
s to favor a trumpet or a saxophone, not a violin, cello, or other stringed instru- 

ent. Scholarships based on some of these instruments are going begging. Many 

ders of small symphonies are avidly canvassing:-large cities for string talent 
but the best they can offer are part-time jobs in industry or business because 
usic employment alone will not suffice. 

The nume-band busirvvess is also drying up. Large community brass bands are 

ostiy relics of a happier past except in a few favored cities such as Long Beach, 
‘alif.: St. Petersburg and Miami, Fla. 

Famous orchestras are disappearing from lack of new blood. Booking 
igencies blame ballroom operators for not supporting their efforts to build up 
hew name bands. New orchestras that have cained fame in recent years may 
e counted on the fingers of one hand. Secondary orchestras are finding it 
difficult to get good talent or important dates. 

It is all part of a pattern of declining inducements. 
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Since the profession of music faces such a dreary outlook, there are those 
who ask: What is the musicians’ union doing about the problem? 

The answer is manifold and subject to documentation. Out of the long 
uphill struggle of the American Federation of Musicians has been born a mean 
. Of self-help which has developed into an instrument of widespread publi: 
service, not only contributing wages to unemployed musicians, but major bens 
fits to the public. This is the free, live music project established first by 
President Petrillo in 1847 and now carried on by the music performance trust 
funds of the recording and television industries. 

Instead of providing sickness, accident, or other fringe benefits as do most 
union welfare funds, this project.creates jobs fer unemployed musicians as wel 
as contributing largely to public knowledge and appreciation of music. In thi 
first 3 years of its operation under union supervision, it furnished $4,500,001 
in free public music, providing more than 30,000 performances, at a total admin 
istrative charge of less than 1 percent. Veterans’ and other hospitals, pub! 
park concerts, charitable causes, and teenage dances to combat juvenile delin 
quency—all being admission-free—were beneficiaries of this free live music 

The fund operates today under an independent trusteeship. In 1953 it spen 
$1,950,000 for 21,000 public performances in which some 200,000 musicians par 
ticipated. Recent contracts with the recording and television industries assur« 
continuation of the fund for at least another 5 years. Administrative costs 
are much greater under the trusteeship but the funds are growing and the 
pattern and extent of its public service is unchanged. 

This project which started out as a means to gain employment for the live 
musician whose livelihood had heen curtailed by the machine, has been directed 
into channels of continuing public benefit. bringing high praise from the 48 
States and Canada, from governmental agencies, from the Armed Forces and 
national welfare groups. 

Another major goal of the federation, and one toward which President Petrillo 
has worked unceasingly, has but recently been realized in part by the repea) 
of 50 percent of the amusement admission tax. This should result in employ 
ment for many hard-pressed musicians. 

The musicians union has grown in the past 20 years despite its inability to 
insure economic security for a majority of its members.. Love for music and 
the desire to have a part in the fight for its survival has caused musicians to 
seek strength in numbers. 

Fach annual convention .of the federation sees renewed and united dedica 
tion to the principle that the vendors of canned music must be made to recog 
nize and perform their obligation to the art that rewards them so richly and 
to the live musicians who make possible their reckless traffic in the unrewarded 
labors of others. 

, THE PUBIIc’S STAKE IN LIVE MUSIC 


It ‘sa sorry naradex of our times and living standards that while the demand 
for music—s»rions music, in particular—is on the increase, the sources to 
nourish and develon it are steadily shrinking. 

The richest and most nrogressive nation in the world appears content to reject 
its obligations for world leadership in music and the arts by neglecting to first 
make them secure at home. Meanwhile the opera houses and concert halls of 
the Old World are slowly but surely returning to their prewar eminence 
through the beneficence of national subsidies and, in earlier postwar years, by 
grants from United States foreign-aid funds. 

Yet at home our own musical organizations, needing sustenance and en 
couragement as much as do their connternarts overseas, have received no such 
Federal sunport. In almest every country outside the Tron Curtain we have 
seen the cultural arts primed by the flow of American tax dollars. Not so 
at home. 

While this rebirth of cultural music takes place on the continents of Europe 
and South America. let us look at our own cultural institutions. For the 
mst part they flovnder in a morass of debt and doubt, their future always 
a question mark, and their creative genius shadowed by financial worries. One 
of the most poignant reminders of this retrogression came early in 1954 when 
the famed Boston Symphony appealed to civie pride and individual gifts to 
enable it to play its scheduled concert season. The world famous Metropolitan 
Opera has been foreed to take its appeal for public subscriptions before nation- 
wide closed-circuit theater viewers, a project to which the Federation of. Mu- 
sicians has lent its aid. . 
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7 4]| of our major symphonies are haunted by the ever-present ghost of debt 


tt is not an atmosphere that nourishes creative artistry or constructive planning 
r the future. 
There is some hone that most of the 382 major symphonic organizations sub 
sisting in metropolitan centers may be able to survive. But in most cities of 
0,000 population or less, the days of serious music and skilled musiciar 
numbered. Even now. the best that some.of these groups can offer is I 
eeks of employment art near starvation wa 
yibilities. These must seek supplemental income, accepting for the sake « 
ir art the flimsy security of part-time jobs. Without some minimum guaranty 
f security for musicians serious music in America can only degenerate into 


es to musicians of demonstrates 





re — 


i a 
econd-class product. That is unthinkable 

“pecifically, the Federation of Musicians feels, along with many others, that 
governmental aid alone—iat national, State, and local levels an prevent the 


inction of the remaining 129 little symphonies now waging a hand-to-mouth 
existence throughont the TUnited States and Canada 

The problem is as real as death and taxes. The lar ven 
erations that once supperted serious music and musicians are fewer today 





fortunes of past 


faxes on individual incomes have dried up new sources of financial support 
Without governmental help, the end of this part of our national culture is 
plainly in view 
“Subsidy.” as President Petrillo confesses, is not a pretty word in our lan 
guage. But we can find no other means under present conditions to answer 
fully music’s needs. We have no patience with those who say subsidy will 


enslave art. The Old World, from which our culture springs, has long recognized 


that serious music must be subsidized. Europe has practiced music subsidies 
for hundreds of years without “nationalizing” the product. Every province of 


Mustralia now has its own regional orchestra, state supported. Latin America 
‘hestras are growing under governmental subsidies and, thanks to the gov 
ment broadcasting stations which retain the instrumentalists on staff, Euro- 
an orchestras are again in a generally healthy condition. We cannot say 


same for orchestras in our own country, or for that matter, for any other 
ision of music on this continent, apart from the Government-supported units 
in Mexico. We note with sadness the passing of the famed NBC Symphony, 

ninated with the retirement of Toscanini. 

One of the finest comimnentaries on the importance of music to a nation was 

pressed not so long ago by Korea, cradle of one of the oldest civilizations. 

es Michener tells in Neader’s Digest how- 
In December 1950, the half-destroyed city of Seoul was about to be captured 
I he Communists for a second time. Only a few hours remained to salvage 
precious national treasurers, and a Government ship stood by for one last- 
ute cargo. What could be evacuated that would be of most value to the 
nation? Machinery? Engraved plates for printing money? The Government 
se to rescue the Seoul Symphony Orchestra. For without music there 
uld be no Korea.” ; 

This example of national concern for a basic culture is a challenge to America. 
Surely it is the duty of our country to make certain that music and the arts 
prosper, as does the farmer, our commerce, industry and transportation, all 
which are kept healthy through material government support: 


STATE, COUNTY, AND COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


Several State and local governments in the United States—apart from the 
Federali—have recognized their responsibility to foster and perpetuate tbe eu 

iral arts, including music, as necessary adjuncts of the American way of life. In 

anuy sections of the country, public spirited citizens, the Federated Music Clubs, 
egislators and leaders of A. F. of M. locals have long been active in promoting 
grants-in-aid or specific legislation at State, county, and community levels to 
support music and the arts. 

These examples of public concern and action are found in widely scattered 
geographies. For instance, Vermont and North Carolina are among those States 
which have long appropriated funds for the support of symphony orchestras. 
Other States are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Arkansas. Some of these 
supports are of long standing. Others have been the more recent result of 
spirited public demand on behalf of symphonies, opera, chamber music, festivals, 
and folk music. 


Ls 
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Counties making such appropriations either currently or in the recent pas! 
include areas embracing San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Tampa, and New 
Orleans. As indicated in the State appropriations, these are not the result of 
a regional pattern but have come about through spontaneous action by interested 
individuals and public-spirited organizations. 

Among cities giving grants are Philadelphia, which sets aside $50,000 to he 
supplemented by public and private gifts, and which support is reflected in tl 
fine Philadelphia Symphone. Sioux City, Iowa, has levied an orchestra tax 
of between $10,000 and $12,000 which forms the basis for heightened musical 
interests in that progressive midwestern city. Among cities voting grants are 
Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Salt Lake City, Houston, Balti 
more, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, Raleigh, N. C., and Rochester, Minn. 

Such support does not come spontaneously from indulgent governmental 
bodies. It springs, almost without exception, from determined, planned can 
paign by groups wise enough to recognize that cultural arts are part of the 
pulse beat of a model American community. Coupled with this has been th: 
desire to create an atmosphere in which music and the arts would be virile 
enough to support their hand servants. 

The activating forces in most cases havé been committees numbering the 
area’s solid citizens, the owner of music stores, local church groups, peopl 
interested in curbing juvenile delinquency, music clubs, teacher groups, and 
members of Federation of Musicians’ locals. 

The pattern generally has been for these committees to draft enabling legis 
lation or to force by public petition a voters’ referendum on special mileag 
assessments. These legislative requests have then been supported by campaign 
committees able to demonstrate to elected officials the community's real deter 
mination in the cause. Some groups engaged in such quests for funds have been 
fortunate enough to find existing legislation which had been conveniently for 
gotten. Brought to light and dusted off, such laws have served as short cuts 
to arduous campaigning for new legislation. 

Community impetus for music can also be sparked through cultural organiza 
tions by means of free public concerts financed by the music performance trust 
funds. Since the funds are dedicated to the cause of music, this is a useful 
and legitimate means of sampling the delights of live music in a community, 
especially if these free performances are matched by local sponsors of paid 
concerts. 

A few examples of varied types of concerts and musical presentations now 
being offered through the music performance trust funds and matching com 
munity support include: A 30-member national symphony group playing in the 
Washincton. D. C.. National Gallery of Art: children’s concerts at the Toled: 
Museum of Art: chamber music at the Baltimore Museum: Indian and Spanis! 
concerts at the Los Angeles Southwest Museum under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Music Cemmission: concert series at the Jewish Museum, the Museum 
of Natural History, and the Museum of Modern Art in New York Citv: at the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis: the University Museum of Pennsylvania 
the Delaware Art Center, Wilmington; the Toledo Museum’s instrument col 
lection and instruction group, and chamber music at the Richmond, Va., Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

These examples of organized support for music and the cultural arts prove 
the existence of a genuine desire for musical expression in our major cities 
The desire is no less pronounced in small communities, but the facilities and 
the knowledge of how to provide it so often are lacking there. 

In any movement that promotes music anpreciation there is the promise 
of emnlovment for competent instrumentalists and music teachers. Therefore 
the federation local has both a selfish interest and a public obligation to foster 
and support such activity. 

The so-called Mississippi pilot plan is a case in point. Two years ago the 
University of Mississipni’s extension division found there were 135 students 
in State schools stndying strinved instruments, vet only 1 public school in 
the entire State had a full-time instructor for strings. As in most places, the 
Mississippi school system favored bands studded with brass and other wind 
instruments. 

Difficulties were encountered in recruiting student talent for a symphony 
orchestra at Mississippi University in the fall of 1952; heroic efforts were 
required to keep an all-State teachers college orchestra intact. It became 
necessary to turn to teachers and adult performers to balance the meager group 
of student string instrumentaliste. 
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The university extension department noted this trend with alarm; it selected 
11 towns in 4 sections of the State as remedial test centers. Professional 
instructors are now teaching about 400 youngsters, most of them boys and girls 
from the fourth grade up. Local and visiting musicians have encouraged and 
worked in this project. 

Most of the federation’s 700 locals are equipped to work with such groups 
all over the country, and many of them are taking the lead in organizing such 
training. Such programs will, over the long run, do much to spark interest in 
ive music, create an appetite for music of professional quality, and thereby make 
jobs for musicians. 


MUSIC, BUSINESS, AND RESULTANT PROSPERITY 


There.are encouraging signs that business, industry, and labor are becoming 
aware that music is a potent promoter of sound public relations, and a useful 
link in employee-management relations. 

Plant orchestras, industrial bands, small opera groups, and community sym- 
phonies have been born of the joint sponsorship of local merchants, industry, 
and labor. On this common meeting ground there has likewise been born a 
new rapport between these groups. Large corporations have found it is good 
business to be generous in supplying music for their plant communities. News- 
papers, department stores, even nightclub syndicates and _ public-service 
companies become regular or occasional sponsors of live community music 

A large southern textile mill buys membership in the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Association to the tune of $10,000 annually for its workers. The Chatta- 
nooga Times sponsors student concerts of the Chattanooga Symphony. A Dallas 
department store sponsors date-night concerts and dances for teen-agers. - One 
midwestern dance hall and night-club syndicate pays for a series of summer 
“nop” concerts for the benefit of the city symphony in its section.. A Grand 
Rapids department store contributes $1,500 a year to promote concert music. 
A national soft drink concern sponsors a square dance each summer in the Na 
tion’s largest city, and the world’s largest electric utility has received a plaque 
from the New York musicians local for its series of summer block dances which 
employ top name bands. More than 100 tickets were purchased by the United 
Auto Workers, CIO, for the final concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra last 
March, and were sold to UAW members at a reduced rate. Nationally known 
labor leaders, as well as State and county heads of labor unions, serve on sym- 
phony boards and other music-sponsoring groups. As in Detroit, A. F. of M. 
locals in many communities make cash contributions to support serious and 
popular music. 

An outstanding example of cooperative labor, industry, and civic sponsorship 
occurred last year in the underwriting of the Pittsburgh Symphony for a series 
of concerts held in milltown areas where steelworkers, miners, and their families 
heard this renowned symphony at a cost of only $1.50 a seat. Cooperating were 
the A. F. of L., the CIO, the UMW, and Allegheny County mill, mine, and factory 
managements. , 

Added incentive for such public music entertainment is that Federal tax laws 
permit deductions up to 15 percent of corporation profits for such public-service 
contributions. Whatever their source, these funds promote music for everyone 
and employment for musicians. 

Such use of music in industrial and community public relations is worthy of 
serious attention by locals of the federation. 

Organized promotion efforts in these directions, through standing committees 
or other means, afford local members opportunities to become better acquainted 
with the business community, to further enlighten their fellow citizens on the 
public service of the local throuch its free-music program, and to preach and 
demonstrate the gospel of live music. 

A Boston newspaper owner and member of the A. F. of M., who has hecome 
one of the financial wizards of his day, was not content with using the facilities 
of the music performance trust fund alone. He established his own chamber 
musie group which he retains permanently for public service in furthering: char- 
itable, social, and community affairs. The publicity given to this unit has proved 
invaluable to the cause of music in New England and the good deeds of the 
group and its sponsor have become widely known. 

A survey by a large A. F. of M. local revealed a surprising number of card- 
holding doctors, lawvers, dentists, architects, and leaders of industry and gov- 
ernment. Most of these successful men are happy to credit music as the means 
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by which they earned money for their schooling and helped them to launch their 
professional careers. An example is former California governor and now Mr. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren of the United States Supreme Court, a former mem 
ber of the Bakersfield, Calif., local who helped pay his way through college by 
playing in a dance band. 

Upon receiving congratulations from President Petrillo on his appointment as 
Chief Justice, Mr. Warren replied in a handwritten postscript to his formal! 
letter as follows: “My regards to the brothers of the federation. Their kind 
ness to me has always been lore than a one-time poor clarinet player deserved.’ 

It is the advantage of A. F. of M. locals and other music-minded groups to 
poll the prominent citizens of their community who once were active, card 
carrying musicians. Herein is a nucleus of understanding persons who are in 
position to help the cause of music. ; 

A local orchestra, symphony, or chamber-musie group is not the only means 
by which musie and music employment can be increased. Interest in ballet and 
small opera groups is again pronounced in many parts of the country, with 
numerous communities presenting music dramas of smaller and less expensive 
format. 

Music, business and a sound economy may very well go hand-in-hand, pro- 
vided the effort to meld them is expended by those sufficiently interested. The 
opportunity exists in almost every community. It needs only to be explored, 
business by business, industry by industry, and profession by profession to 
bring about a renaissance of live music in hundreds of large and small cities of 
the United. States and Canada. 


FULL SUPPORT FOR OUR SYMPHONIES 


The number of small symphony orchestras in the United States and Canada 
have increased since the end of World War II, despite the fact that none of 
them make money and few sustain themselves on paid admissions alone. This 
gzrowth-in-musie appreciation and live music activity must be attributed to two 
known factors—a sound economy and a growing national appetite for good 
music. Today there are 32 major symphony orchestras and 114 secondary ones, 
plus some 300 nonprofessional and school orchestras. The majority of the pro- 
fessional units can earn only about 50 percent of their aggregate $19 million of 
annual income per year through sales of tickets, radio, and recording fees. The 
remainder comes from contributions by music-minded citizens, appeals to the 
public for individual donations, scattered municipal and county grants, and 
frenzied “drives” each year-end to make up annual deficits. The travesty of 
canned music is that while approximately 35 million people last year attended 
recitals, concerts, opera, and ballet performances, as well as symphony orches- 
tra presentations, and spent a total of $50 million to do so, classical record manu 
facturers reaped a harvest-of $60 million, only a minute part of which went to the 
support of these cultural productions, or to the musicians who make the classical 
recordings possible. 

For example, the 32 major symphony orchestras played approximately 2,560 
concerts in 1952 to audiences totaling about 6 million people at an overhead cost of 
about $19 million. Their deficit was around $6,500,000 which means that this 
top strata of music is but two-thirds supported by direct income. ‘Similar av- 
erages prevail, generally, through the 114 secondary symphonies and the 300 
school orchestras. Thus the support of all symphony orchestras in the United 
States and Canada annually amounts to around $22 million, serving 10 million 
people, at an annual deficit of $8 million or nearly 3314 percent of its cost. 

The 32 orchestras described as “major” are so called because they employ 
musicians at a regular weekly salary. Approximately 2,669 musicians are so 
employed for regular seasons of from 8 to 32 weeks. A total of 804 musicians 
are employed in 11 orchestras in summer seasons of from 3 to 16 weeks. The 
average regular concert season is 22.4 weeks. The average summer session is 
8S weeks. The average weekly minimum scale for the regular season is $81. 
Thus the average annual wage for the major symphony season is $1,814. 

It is plain that it is the loyalty of the musician and his dogged desire to 
practice his chosen profession that is responsible for the life of the symphony 
rather than the tiny emolument he gets for a lifetime of study. 

It is the history of the symphony that audience attendance cannot alone pay 
the cost. Death and taxes take a heavy toll these days of the wealthy patron. 
Realistically, the only businesslike approach to guaranteeing the life of serious 
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smmunity music appears to be established, tontinuing subsidies at Community 
ounty, State, or Federal levels, or some combination of these grants 
Nowwhere is the loyalty of the musician to his art better expressed than in 

he recent rebirth of the city of Detroit’s symphony orchestra which, after 
, silence of 2% years, came back with its bills paid, its musicians engaged for 
2 years, more than $450,000 in the bank and a guaranty of community support 
to assure its continved operation through 1954 More than half of the 4,800 
seats in‘ Detroit’s Masonic auditorium were subscribed for the first vear’s full 
18-concert series before the orchestra had run through its first rehearsal. 

Behind this success story lies an idea, which could be adapted to other cities 
desiring to refinance their symphonies. The approach was new only in its 

pplication to music. It was a modification of the so-called Detroit plan devised 
some years ago to assure broad community participation in the United Foundation 
eharities drive and the Greater Detroit Hospital Fund. 

I'wo civie leaders, Jerome H. Remick, Jr., and John B. Ford, Jr.. adapted this 
lan to re-create the symphony. They reasoned that no orchestra could long 
irvive as a plaything of the wealthy, chiefly because increased inheritance and 
come taxes had sharply reduced the scale of private philanthropy. Their 

approach was through the large corporations, educational and charitable founda 
tions, and labor unions, of which the Musicians Union was one 

The method used was to limit contributions to $10,000 a year by any donor 
except the city of Detroit, which contributed $25,000. Without advanee pub- 
licity, and before the new symphony had filed incorporation papers, the 2 men 
raised, in 12 days, $250,000, receiving from most of the contributors pledges of 
equal donations for each of the succeeding 2 years. Each sponsoring organization 
named one member to the symphony’s board of directors, a group now enlarged 
to 60, including leaders of industry, finance, labor, and minority groups. Spon- 
sors’ gifts amounted to $282,333 altogether. 

The local president and officers of: the Detroit Musicians’ Union, Local 5, 

F. of M., gave solid evidence of their loyalty and support when they approved 
a 3-year contract, providing 22 weeks’ employment, at a minimum of $100 a 
week for 90 musicians. 

With its financial future secure and its professional talent intact once again, 
the Detroit Sympheny’s morale is such that it welcomes the opportunity to com 
pete with the best of the major orchestras. It proved its worth in its first New 
York appearance, January 17, 1954, under the baton of Paul Paray. The success 
story of the Detroit Symphony is an inspiring lesson in how a large city can 
support a creditable symphony. 

Another example of communitywide determination to rescue a famous sy 
phony from bankrutcy was the formation of the San Francisco Symphony Founda 
tion to widen and intensity interest in the San Francisco Symphony throughout 
the area, and to provide basic, long range financial security for the orchestra 

The start was made in January 1954, with a concert in the California Palace of 
ie Legion of Honor. More than 900 volunteer workers carried on the fund cam 

paign which was spurred by the enthusiastic support of 22 district business 
ssociations, number over 3,000 neighborhood merchants and their families 

Foundation memberships were set at $10, and on March 2, Chairman Philip S 
Boone reported that the symphony, which suffered a heavy deficit in 1953, was 
‘in business for good.” A total of 6,207 members, more than double their goal 
of 3,000 had been enlisted. The previous year 1,771 people had contributed to 
the support of the orchestra. During the 1954 campaign, 5,624 bought member 
ships in addition to those who contributed $25 or more to the symphony associa 
tion and thereby automatically became foundation members. 

In its first year of reorganization it alreacy appears to Chairmim Boone that 
the symphony foundation will be able to contribute $25,000 to the orchestra’ 
operating fund and $25,000 to its. permanent endowment fund. Because the 
ymphony foundation so far exceeded its goal, three special concerts for members 

ive been scheduled instead of the one promised them originally. Special 

isions which made up the 900 volunteers, apart from the merchants’ group, 

luded lawyers, physicians, junior chamber of commerce members and a 
neral business group. : 

Theirs is the story of a great symphony and a cherished civic asset restored 
vy an aroused community. It is an inspiring example of what can be done by 
etermined citizens. 

Space does not permit detailed accounts of other worthy symphonies fighting 
eterminedly for survival, but “the Louisville adventure,” whereby a Kentucky 
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syiuphony undertook to find and play forty-odd new -works each year under a 
$200,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation is worthy of mention. 

The Louisville Philharmonic, which under the terms of the grant, must be 
matched by community support, guarantees to commission and perform 30 
original compositions, 2 of them 1-act operas, each year for 4 years. It agrees 
to find in each of the 4 years at least ten acceptable compositions by student 
composers who will receive cash awards as weil as performances. It arranges 
for 46 Saturday afternoon concerts devoted to these new works each year for 
4 years. It undertakes to make 12 long playing recordings each year, to sel! 
them on a subscription basis. It broadcasts these concerts, and makes its per 
formance of new works available for relay abroad. Thus a 46-week season, 
instead of the relatively short one of the past, guarantees almost year-around 
music employment for musicians who heretofore had earned only part of their 
living by } laying with the orchestra. 

It must be pointed out that the $400,000 Rockefeller grant, spread over 4 
years, is definitely not to be applied in any manner to the operational expense 
incurred during the normal concert season. 

The project did not originate with the Rockefeller Foundation. It was 
conceived and presented to the foundation by the orchestra itself under the 
urging of Louisville’s dynamic mayor and live music enthusiast, Charles Farns 
ley. If “the Louisville adventure” works as well as expected it will provide 
America with an exhilarating example of idealism in practice. 

These noteworthy examples of awakened community conscience in action are 
forerunners of other, but less spectacular, efforts under way in scores of cities 
und towns. Some will succeed, others will fail but in no case will the activity 
do other than help the cause of live music. 

How much better if our Federal Government would lend its broad powers 
to the common task. If our symphonies are to remain a source of national pride 
they seem no less worthy of national support. Happily, there is a growing reali- 
zation in official Washington that music and the arts must be given realistic and 
continuing Federal support if they are to survive as healthy props to our 
civilization. 

Numerous pieces of pending legislation backed by such statemen as Senators 
James E. Murray, Montana; Hubert H. Humphrey, Minnnesota ; Herbert H. Leh- 
man, New York; Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; Estes Kefauver, Tennessee; Wayne 
Morse, Oregon, and equally prominent members of the House, now propose toe 
Congress various forms of aid for cultural pursuits and the people who practice 
them. : 

Inrplicit in the language of these several House and Senate bills and resolutions 
is the awareness of these lawmakers that our civilization must not neglect the 
culture upon which it is founded. Made clear in tliis legislation also is the 
plight of the professional musicians. This was ably and eloquently stated by 
Senator Murray in his remarks before the Senate. Not only does he recognize 
the inroads by mechanization upon the live musician, but he applauds the efforts 
of the Federation and President Petrillo to cushion these blows. Senator 
Murray said, in part: 

“In this connection it is interesting to note that while the plight of the musi- 
cian in these United States is equally serious, he and his Canadian neighbor 
have done something affirmative to help themselves. Theirs is an interesting 
experiment that began several years ago when Mr. James C. Petrillo, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians of the United States and Canada, was 
able to cushion somewhat the effects of mechanical music by creating, in agree- 
ment with the recording and transcription industry, a royalty fund that spends 
about $1,500,000 annually for the employment of live musicians in hundreds of 
localities to perform free music for the public. 

“T was particularly interested last May when I was in Geneva as a United 
States delegate to the International Labor Organization to find that organiza- 
tion studying the Petrillo formula in working toward a worldwide convention 
that would establish the rights of artists to payment for work done when their 
performances are multiplied mechanically for profit. Unlike the author and 
composer, these entertainers have no protection under the copyright law, and I 
sincerely hope such a convention will be adopted.” 
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MUSIC STANDS AT THE CROSSROADS 


rhe problem of the musician is not that of the musician alone. His economic 
being and the survival of music cannot be considered separately. His 
yroblem therefore, is everybody’s concern. 
Qualified observers of the music scene see a growth in music today. True, 
ere is a revival of interest in classical music recordings, accented by the 
ecent development of high-fidelity equipment. But the tragedy is that only 
a few thousand musicians in our country are employed in recording. These 
are mostly mature, accomplished instrumentalists, who served their apprentice- 
hip when there still was opportunity for a young musician to earn a living at 
his profession. 
More than 2 million schoolchildren are being taught instrumental music 
day. What becomes of them? Where do they turn to cash in on their study 
d talents? When President Petrillo told these hopefuls recently that the 
profession of music had become a starvation business, he was roundly criticized 
tor discouraging youthful talent. 
the sorry plight of both the serious and popular musician is the deep concern 
t the American Federation of Musicians. But its implication for the music 
ving public go far beyond the question of the professional’s job and his future. 
‘he truth of the matter is that serious music, at least, is on its last faint 
Hairs 
The day fast approaches when there will be no adequate supply of skilled 
usicians. The present dearth of competent string instrumentalists is desperate 
enough to evoke immediate concern. Without orchestras and ensembles to 
employ them the incentive for students to play stringed instruments will dis- 
appear completely. One depends on the other, and without them, our Nation’s 
heritage of music eventually will consist only of historical libraries of record- 
ings. There will be no new music, no youthful talent coming along to man our 
symphonies or make new records. There will be only memories of a. better 
day when musical culture was a cherished part of the American way of life. 
We can hope that our generation won’t see the debacle, but it approaches so 
fast that even we may see that sorry day. 
The American Federation of Musicians is convinced that the crisis can be 
averted only by a widespread public demand that our Government face up to its 
responsibility to preserve music and the arts. 


Mr. Boscn. The next witness scheduled is Mr. Lawrence Tibbett, 
honorary president of the American Guild of Musical Artists, New 


Yo wrk 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE TIBBETT, HONORARY PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN GUILD OF MUSICAL ARTISTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Trssetrr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: May I express, firstly, 
my deep appreciation for your. kind invitation to appear before your 
committee today and to express my views on the bill H. R. 9111, intro- 
duced by Congressman Charles R. Howell. Secondly, may I say that 
the organization for which I speak is on record as favoring the ob- 
jectives of this bill and has endorsed it in principle. 

Until my recent retirement from the office, I was the first president 
AGMA had, and served in that office for 17 years. I have also served 
as president and a member of the governing bodies of the unions hav- 
ng jurisdiction over radio and television. In addition, I have con- 
certized and performed in opera houses and concert halls throughout 
the United States and the world, as well as appeared on radio, tele- 
vision, in the theater, and in motion pictures. 

I cite these, not in the sense of qualifying me as an expert on legisla- 
tion, but.in the hope that my experience as an artist and a per former, 
as well as an official of unions representing performers, will give my 

emarks the viewpoint of the individual who chooses the performing 

s as his career and as his means of livelihood. 
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The American Guild of Musical Artists is affiliated with the Amer 
can Federation of Labor and is a branch of the Associated Actors ani! 


Artistes of America. It has jurisdiction over soloists, -choristers, 


dancers, stage directors, stage managers, and choreographers in the 
fields of opera, dance, ballet, and the concert stage. 

We enjoy collective bargaining and other contractual relations wit), 
all the professional opera and ballet companies in the United States, 
as well as with the concert managements who represent the concert 
artists appearmg in the United States. In addition, our union has 
come in contact with ballet and opera companies from ‘abroad who 
come under our jurisdiction when they perform in this country. 

I have witnessed in these past years, a tremendous growth in the 
number of opera and ballet companies and orchestras throughout our 
Nation. These have increasingly offered the American public a 
greater opportunity to enjoy and partake of the great musical and 
dance compositions, both of the present and of the past. They have 
enabled more American artists to pursue their careers and to make 
music their form of livelihood. 

sut this appreciable growth has not kept pace either with the de- 
mand for music by the “United States’ public nor with the available 
artistic talent which has sprung from the ranks of the Americ “an 
people. The supply of both talent and artists has never kept pace with 
the available opportunities and places to perform. This in spite of 
the fact that considerable improvement took place in the opportunities 
available to American artists during the late war years when our 
shores were closed to artists from abroad and in spite of the fact that 
this trend has continued since the end of the war even though for 
eign artists and foreign companies have come to these shores in increas 
ing numbers. 

The present situation is one which should give all Americans pause 
to consider carefully. 

I 2m certain that other persons, as well as the material available to 
this committee, will show fully the financial plight of existing com 
panies and the increasing difficulties with which they are confronted 
in order to meet their current budgetary requirements. 

I shall not, therefore, take your time in repeating this aspect of the 
problem. I do think, however, that you should know that with rare ex 
ception it is not possible for an opera singer or a dancer or a concert 
artist to make an adequate living from performance es solely in this 
field. : 

The dues of my union are based upon the income derived by mem 
bers in the fields under our jurisdiction; and, on the basis of the fig- 
ures I have available to me, the indications are that over 80 percent of 
our membership earns less than $2,000 a year from work in our field. 
To supple ment this meager sum, most of them, if not enjoying an inde- 
pendent income or subsidization from other sources, must resort to 
work outside of their chosen field. Some work in jobs totally alien 
to the performance and artistic world. Some teach, and others appear 
in the theater, radio, television, and other media of entertainment. 

Without in any way decrying the artistic standards of these other 
media, [ am certain that most of our members, if it were possible, 
would prefer to make a decent living solely from the fields I wh lave re- 
ferred to. And, if these other areas of entertainment cannot be used by 
our members, they leave the field entirely. 
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oe is produced a tremendous waste of money and talent which 

ey have poured into their many years of training, and the American 

concert and opera goer is deprived of potentially great artists who 
ooul ! enrich our musical life and be a credit to our Nation. 

Since the financial needs of the performer are not met in the current 
sfate of this artistic field. and since those who are responsible for the 
running of the present musical organizations are unable to assure the 
existence of such organizations through the traditional means of sup- 
nort—that is, sale of tickets and contributions, et cetera—other sources 
ofa id must be sought. This must be done if we are not to see the 
a inherent in our musical life wither, the American artists de- 
prived of their artistic careers, and American musical life shrink to a 
ereafer and oreater decree, 

lor reasons unknown to me, educational and charitable foundations 
do not seem to be inclined to make allocations of their funds to 6rgani- 
zations or activities in the musical field. I have never understood why 
they do not consider it important to have a great symphony orchestra 

an opera company or a ballet company continue to exist and bring to 
the American public the beauty, excitement, and artistry of musical] 
compositions, 

But they do consider it important to have many hundreds of dollars 
spent in research on the mating habits of Zulus or the relationship of 
comic books to reading habits of our youth. 

Be that as it may, it is evident that this source of help is not available 
to us. 

We, therefore, must look to the governmental bodies of our country, 
whether they be munic ipal, State, or Federal, to assume these responsi- 
bilities and to aid in this problem. Through tours, radio, and tele- 
vi sion, most musical organizations make their performances available 
to citizens of more than one ¢ ity or more than one State. 

It seems to me, therefore. very logical that this aid and 1 ‘sponsl- 
bility should be one for the Federal Government. I know that there 
aa been many a attempts to put into legislative form this 

! cept of Fe deral aid. Bi he, with thee xcep ition of the WPA project, 
none of these bills or tdeas have reached a state of realization. 

Speaking. therefore, personally and for the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, I wish to endorse the concept of Congressman How- 
ell’s bill and to urge this committee to report favorably on the prin- 
ciples underlying the bill. 

Mav I take but several moments further to comment on two mat- 
ters which I believe should receive your attention and should appeal 
in one form or another in the final legislation on this matter. 

Firstly, it is apparent that the adopt on of Congressman Howell’s 
bill or anything similar to it will, if it is to mean anything, require 
expenditures of funds from the Federal Treasury for aid and assist- 
ince to existing musical organizations or those which will be formed 
0 aa such aid. The bill will also encourage citizens. with the 

ive interest and participation of their Government, to form newer 
an additional musical organizations. These organizations, whether 
public or private, in engaging artists. will be enabled to do so as a 
result. to a greater or lesser degree, because of the assistance from the 
Federal Government. 


48356—54——-13 
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Since it has been stated in many acts of Congress that it is the policy 
of the Federal Government to encourage labor organizations and t 
enable employers to bargain collectively in order to improve condi 
tions of employment and minimum rates of compensation, I believe 
that it is proper for this legislation to provide that any recipient of 
any Federal aid shall agree, as a condition of such aid, to bargain 
collectively and to pay the going wage for the types of work that is 
being aided. 

As I have said before, I am not a legislative expert, but I feel con 
fident that people more qualified in this respect than I can translate 
this idea into prope r legislative language consistent with other law 
and the policies of the Congress of the United States. 

Finally, I would like to comment on what I am sure is one of the 
major sources of objections to the type of legislation under considera 
tion. It will undoubtedly be said that governments cannot and should 
not interfere with artistic creation or with artistic performance, and 
that the intervention, directly or indirectly, by governments in the 
workings of our artistic or musical organizations cannot help but lead 
to bureaucratic interference and to conflicts as to the engagement of 
individuals and as to what is and what is not good musical art. 

Frequent reference is made in this respect to certain consequences of 
the WPA project I personally do not believe that these consequence 
must necessarily follow any activity in which the Federal Government 
is a direct or indirect participant. I believe that high standards of 
performances of the works chosen to be performed and of the choice 
of artists to perform them can be assured if great care is used in 
the selection of the administrators for such federally aided projects or 
in the selection of the administrators chosen to approve the Feders! 
assistance. 

But, more important, I have tremendous confidence in the good 
taste of the American public. Very quickly they will perceive what 
is fine and what is not and that, whether it be a private organization 
or a Federal organization, the judgment of the people will determine 
the value of continued assistance by the Government. 

To analogize from the WPA experiences, it seems to me, is wrong. 
The objective of the WPA was primarily to make work for people 
who did not have work and to give them the self-respect’ obtained 
from working for a living instead of being supported by charity. 
Only secondarily were the artistic benefits to be derived from the 
WPA projects an important element in such productions. 

Mr. Howell’s bill, on the other hand, whether in its present form 
or as changed, will, I am sure, have as its objectives just the reverse 
purposes of those I have just mentioned. In other words, this bill 
attempts to encourage private or nonprofit Government and organi- 
zations to come into existence and to present the best that is in music. 
This is the primary objective. Only as a secondary consequence will 
employment opportunities be increased. 

Therefore, if the primary objective is high artistic standards, then 
we can all safely feel that, given th proper and cour ageous leadership 
the musical world of the United States will be tremendously enric aa 

May I once again thank you for the opportunity to speak and for 
the attention and the consideration you have given to my remarks. 
I shall be more than happy to answer any questions which any of you 
present may wish to put to me. 
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Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Tibbett. 

Mr. Howe t. I might just say, Mr. Tibbett, that we are very happy 
to have your distinguished presence here this morning, and we are 
ae to see that you have such a thorough umaanaelin of the 

bjectives and the good concept of what the bill would promote. And 
Limit say that they are pretty thoroughly interlined With my own; 
that. of course, we could hope that, as Mr. Kaiser sug — it would 
create fields for further employment of people in the arious arts. 

But the main and prime objective is to foster and a ‘velop the vari- 

is fine arts and help them to reach even an increasing level from 
oie re they are now. Your testimony Is very fine in that res spect. 

You do not have any particular suggestions as to any revisions or 
anything of that sort in the bill, do you? 

Mr. Tisserr. From my cursory, and I cannot grace it by saying 
“study,” so much as reading of the bill and your own speech upon 
one occasion, I have certain thoughts that perhaps cannot be graced 
by the word “reservation,” but I have some thoughts that frankly, 
( ongressman Howell, I feel th il sometimes an Ame} ican character SLIC 
gets away with us. It is a good characteristic and vet it has cer- 
ta nd ingers, name ly, thee haracte ‘ristics of. W anting to been a project 
ona tre »mendot isly big and startli ingly large scale. 

I feel that the base of this is very broad, perh: ips dang a SO, 
upon which to begin. I see so many elements in the whole artistic 
and cultural field involved here that I rather fear it is like beni ng to 
get things across with an unwieldly large committee. A few people 
ean get things underway so much better. It is much more effective, 
and it is a beginning made on perhaps a smaller and a more narrowed 
basis. 

That was one thought. 

I had another thought. And I only heard part of Mr. Christiansen’s 
testimony, but he touched, and I think i in response to | your question, he 
touched upon the aspect of the continuing power of this bill. That 
is, by what means? Naturally it cannot be a more or less ephemeral 


It seems to me, with our rapidly changing politic: al setup in this 
country, our perfectly normal and properly changing scene, that some 
means should be devised to remove this from, let us say, some of the 
nore changeable aspects of the political scheme which would allow this 
idea to grow over a long period of years with some hope of continuity. 

Now, I cannot profess to any detailed knowledge of the way some 
such scheme is working in Engl ind. But I do know that it has been 
continuing, and that it is very successful. I should think it would in 
time, when and if this bill, and I certainly hope it will be reported 
out of committee—when and if it is. there should be some study made 
of this very successful governmental assistance scheme that is now 
working in England where the best talents and knowledge of the 

rtistic minds are being made use of and where, to a very great degree, 
political, let us say, interference is to a great degree eliminated. 

The financial strings are held, of course, tightly, and these organi- 
sitions are brought to account at the end of a given period. And they 

“What have you done?” Not only “What have you done?” by 
mere rely looking at their ledgers and seeing how muc ‘+h black and red 
ink there is on those ledgers but “What have you done also artistically 
‘o further develop existing artistic efforts in the Nation?” And 
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“What have you done also to bring new blood and new ideas and new 
organizations into existence?” 

I understand that that is, of course, the objective of the bill, no 
only to stimulate further and enlarged expanded effort on the part 
of ex xisting ore: uizations but also to sti mulate new. 1 shoul l thn ‘ 
that some study of that scheme might prove extremely profitable to 
the proponents of this bill. 

Mr. Howeri,. Thank you very much, Mr. Tibbett. 

Mr. Bosen. Mr. Young? 

Mr. Y UNG. Do you have any idea how mueh the English spend to 
promote this? 

Mr. Tinserr. Iam sorry to say I have not. That information could 
be made readily available, however, and I am sorry to say, at the 
moment, | have not any such information, 

Mr. Howreitn. Some of the ether witnesses have said about $21 
million. 

Mr. Younac. A year? 

Mr. Hower. Yes. 

Mr. Tiseerr. How much of that money its, of course, coming from 
the American laxpay er we do not know: but it seems to me that while 
‘be a perfectly worthy thing, it seems to me that some such 
effort and a direct, openly, and frankly admitted effort on our own 
part, and for our own cultural and artistie benefit, would be indicated, 

Mr. Youne. As long as we are spending the money for that we 
ought to spend it over here; is that right? 

Mr. Treserr. And spend it on ourselves. 

Mr. Younea. That is all of the questions I have. 

Mr. MeCasr. Mr. Tibbett, I would like to have you elaborate one 
phase of your testimony, if you will. 

You cited the struggling young music student, unable to devote full 
time to qualifying himself for his. vocation. Now, there are many 
struggling law and medical students who pay their tuition by driving 
a taxicab, and many other occupations not related to the field where 
they intend to spe nd their lives. 

Do you conceive tltis proposal to involve preferential treatment for 
the arts which might not be justified in the lieht of Federal treatment, 
or lack of it, of others? 

Mr. era I would merely—I don’t like the word, sir, “preferen 
tial.” But I rather like to put it this way: that the importance of 
culture, the respective and comparative importance of culture, is : 
thine which has not been adequi itely, as yet, recognized by this youn 
and vigorous Nation. That is in comparison to the others. 

Now. in the field of, I know but little about the field of law an 
those opportuni ities. But. mind you, I did not mean to infer tha 
music and artistic students should be deprived of the privilege of 
driving taxicabs or whatever other means thie might have to further 
their education. I believe that rather too much time is spent during 
the formative years on the part of many musical students in having to 
do those things. I cannot tell you. 

But in my own case, I had to borrow money from a wealthy friend 
who had confidence in me for a great number of years. Thad to mort- 
gage my future in order to secure my mus ical education and to further 
it. I was doing all I could in those formative years to supplement my 
meager income by work in the musical field; and I took other jobs as 


that may 
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well. I did not happen to drive a taxicab, but other }: bs that are of 
like re ee expression or lack of relationship. 

I do not know. But I think it would be far better. And : s I see 

e basic idea in this bill it is that with Government aid there would 

pportunities for less expensive tuition. 

And I think the idea encompasses the idea of education and bringing 
the young unknown artists along, as well as engagi he services of 
known and established artists and reputations. 

I mere ly believe that, comparatively spea king nd this is what this 

saiming at, that the relative importance of t he fiel ld of culture and 
a? ph oman. dpc gr ete and | beratare. aia the other arts 
tive ly speaking, are not recognized to the extent as law. 

Its uses are a little less obvious and seemingly less practical, an 
benefits are sometimes infused into the souls and minds of 
pelngs less obviously and less clearly. It is cdiftieult to } ul the worth 
of art in terms of dollars and cents. 

Mr. McCare. In other words, the lack of Pp iblie acceptance and 
recognition of the arts’ Import: ince makes it necessary to foster and 
pron iote them in some way, while you feel that is not necessary in the 
other professions we have alluded to? 

Mr. Tinserr. Comparatively speaking, yes, 1 would agree with you. 

Mr. Boscu. Mr. Tibbett, you heard the discussion a few moments 
ago with regard to the ques tion of continuing Federal aid toa pre je ‘t 

{this type. In your consicered opinion, and in view of your many 
ears of exper ience, do you believe th: ata pump- priming propos sition 

{ 


\ 

of this type woul Li induce private enterprise and assistance on a State 
? ! 
ae 


7 


el so that eventually this problem could be handled by the local 
ropositions rather than putting it into the Government cea’ 

Mr. Trsperr. I do, sir. I feel, as a beginning, the usual expression, 
the pump-priming business is absolutely necessary. In many aspects 
of certainly music - e xpression, it is impossible if we are to maintain 
the present level, t uS Say, of artistic excellence, of ort ind opera, ot 
the symphony ae they cannot pay their own way. 

It is simp ly an in 1possib «a 

Am I missing the point, Mr. Chairman, of your question ? 

Mr. Boscn. I think that you have answered it very well to my sat- 
isfaction, anyway. 

Mr. Howety. Of course, I would think that personally, ind I am 
not sure that I am right, that after this thine got going, there could 
perl haps be a lesse ning, and there might still be need for some funds to 
maintain the Arts Commission, and some things of that sort. But if 
it once got going over a period of several years or a number of years, 
perhaps the need would not be as great and whatever funds were de- 
voted to it could be in theory, at least. cut back. 

Mr. Tisserr. Mr, Congressman, I do feel, in further answering the 
hairman’s question, as Il understand it, one of the basic concepts be 
nd the bill is that the various facilities furnished by such an op- 
eration would serve as more or less an experimental, an artistically 
experimental basis, which would in turn, let us say, feed the existing 
professional, purely professional, activities. It isa very great hing 
to do SO. 


4 
} 
’ 


I cannot see that such activities would ever, and i in all respects, com- 
pletely pay for themselves. It would be a difficult bookkee Sia job to 
tind out, however, in what indirect way they might pay for them 
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selves, by such a feeding of the already existing professional opera- 
tions. It would be impossible in dollars and cents to figure as to how 
far and how much such a thing would contribute toward that other 
thing which is known as purely professional activities. 

This would serve, perhaps, to balance the whole picture. Mind you 
the playwrights and the composers and the musicians, performit 
musicians, sir, too often compromise purely artistic ideals simp! 
because they must sell. And here is an opportunity where it seems t. 
me that, under such a scheme, the salability of the experiments would 
not be the primary consideration, not that things salable, salable pee 
ple, and personalities would not be developed from such a scheme, of 
course: And that surely is your objective, Mr. Howell. 

Mr.. Howext. Thank you. 

Mr. Bosc. Mr. Graham, do you have any questions? 

Mr. GrauAm. Mr. Tibbett, in line with your answer just now as 
to the dollars-and-cents value, do you think that perh: ips the subsidiza 
tion of people in various fields, such as music, might tend to dull 
rather than to sharpen their talent in that they are to a great extent in 
it as a commercial operation? If they feel that, regardless of how 
hard they work, they are sure of subsidization anyway, might it not 
lead to sort of a suspended status in some instances? 

Mr. Tinserr. I see what you mean, sir. I think that there are such 
dangers, and I think that, however, in a fine administrative setup, 
such dangers could be avoided. Now mind you, such dangers have 
appeared in those countries, in some of those countries, where there 
is governmental subsidization. In others, they have not. 

Where the setup is one that is purely political and rapidly change- 

able even, it has not proven a success and has served to perhaps en- 

french the mediocre. That is perhaps what you are leading to. Cer- 
tainly, it is a danger which we should attempt to avoid. That has 
happened. It does not matter to name certain nations where that has 
happened. 

But that has happened less often than the opposite has happened. 
The benefits by and large have been -more salutary than not, that is, 
of § governmental help in those nations where there has been such. 

Mr. Granam. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Tibbett. We deeply ap 
pre li ite your ti viking the time to come ola here and to vive us the 
benefit of your many years of experience in this field. 

Mr. Treperr. It is a pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boscu. The Chair would like to recognize a de legation of 4-H 
girls from Arlington, Va. They are in the back of the room. We 
sincerely hope that they enjoyed the few moments that they have 
spent with us. 

The Chair would like: to announce that while Mr. Tibbett was 
officially to be the last speaker on this morning’s program, in behalf 
of the legislature, another gentleman has asked permission. 

And in view of the time allotted and still available to us, may I 
ask Mr. Stuyvesant Van Veen if he will proceed. 


la 
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STATEMENT OF STUYVESANT VAN VEEN, MEMBER OF THE ART 
DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK, NEW 
YORK 


Mr. Van Veen. Mr. Chairman and distinguished gentlemen: My 
yame is Stuyvesant Van Veen, and I am by profession a mural painter 

nd an easel painter. I am a member of the art faculty of the City 
College of New York, the art department, with which to some extent 
} support my profession. I am a member of the advisory council of 
the New York (¢ City Art Center Gallery and a member of the national 
board of directors and cochairman of the government and art com 
mittee of the Artists Equity Associ: me 

I am very grateful that you have given me this opportunity. There 

re a few things that 1 would like to read first concerning 

it are before us. 

Before I do, if I mi: Ly Say SO, having Hstened to the testimony of 
Professor Tunnard, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Parker, and Congressman Javits, 
J} found myself a complete agreement, comp ylete and enthusiastic 
agreement. [.did not find myself so much in agreement with the 
testimony of Mr. Lloyd Goodrich. 

I have a few notes here, regarding the concern expressed by a great 
many American painters and sculptors with respect to the interest in 
the amateur artists in our society, oflicially recognized in H. R. 9111. 
There are some things that I feel must be said. 

First may I quote from an = lress given before the National Art 
Education Association by Mr. G. Ott Bromley, Chief of C ommunity 


Services Branch of Spec ial ee Division of ‘the Department of the 
Army. 


The quotation is: 


Recreation is not designed to kill time, but to make time live. 


\s the rising tide of the amateur became more and more evident, I 
at first felt consternation at the possible innundation of a professional 
artist. Subsequent consideration has produced these thoughts: 

That the definitions of amateur and professional are still vague, 
that is, in the visual art field. 
There may be many amateurs who have retained their status 
cause, under present economic conditions, they are wiser than some 
ovelaiieda is in that they have found more abundant means of sus- 
ten: ane e outside of the art profession. 
The levels of art rise through usage, as a mountain stream 
deepens; with greater opportunities for artists, professional and 
amateur as conceived by the National War Memorial Arts Commission 
bill, quality and consequence will increase. Since we are a democratic 
Nelien ae our art must be. Not that I espouse a common denominator, 
but I believe that dissemination must bring enrichment both to the 
arts and to the audiences or viewers. 

Thinking in terms of generations, rather than decades, it is reason- 
uble to assume that the pub lic of 50 years hence, having borne with 

“numbered nonsense” and other types of noncreative mediocrity, will 
seek finer fare in public buildings, galleries and museums, with and 
without walls, to paraphrase Andre Malroux, in the same way the 
people seek the symphony, although at, home the heir apparent be- 
leaguers the pianoforte. 
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Suppose it does start as a national therapy or arts program, art must 
inevitably emerge as an esthetic force. I am inclined to think that 
few of the craftsmen of Chartres thought as highly of their efforts 
as we do today. . 

It is necessary to consider that H. R. 9111 deals with all of the fin: 
arts. When mention is made of support of both amateur and profes 
sional activities, tremendously important, for small theater groups 
orchestras and ballet companies throughout our land, the profes 
sional painter or sculptor, not realizing this breadth, may remonstrate 
about the fusion of amateur and professional interests, when he thinks 
in a limited way of the “hand-painted picture,” framed, and hanging 
on the wall of the Smith family, painted by Aunt Tillie. 

When Government implementation is indicated, there is so often ar 
unjustified fear of mediocrity. It is a vague and savage term colored 
by the spectacles of the viewer. In a land needing it and supporting 
it, art will grow. As in the middle ages, where the craftsman-artist 
was constantly in demand, his quality and standards burgeoned. 

Optimist that Iam, I believe that, if there were a usage approaching 
the Byzantine and Romanesque eras, many of our artists, who today 
speak to a limited chosen critical coterie, would easily find idiom to 
reach a whole society. Some of our most nonobjective artists could 
easily transmute their skills to wider uses. Conversely, a knowledge 
and appreciation of the arts, having reached a greater number of 
péople, the artist would find less requirement to dilute his message. 

One might recall that while the Federal arts projects were created 
essentially as a welfare measure, many of our top figures today emerged 
from under its meager sheltering wings. Great art need not. be 
planned ; it emerges of its own power of purpose. 

On the subject of the Howell bill, there is one suggested change that 
I would like to make. There is a need of more representation by the 
creative artist in its administrative setup. No matter how well-mean- 
ing, efficient, and energetic the director of a museum might be, he can- 
not handle a nationwide building decoration program as well as his 
own bailiwick. It is suggested, being specific, that title 306 of 
H. R. 9111, page 53, be made an activity of the Division of Painting 
und Sculpture, established under section 207, page 26, of the bill. 

The Division of Architecture and the Division of Painting and 
Sculpture should have a clear working liaison. 

I would like to say that care must be taken not to beat the unborn 
child to death. No bill can be all things to all men, nor will two 
artists agree completely. Nevertheless, it is far better to bring forth 
the initial structure with-a sufficient appropriation for it to t: ake foot- 
hold and amend it if necessary, than to crush it before birth, with 
anticipated misgivings. 

I would like to say on the subject of a fear of subsidization that was 
expressed by Mr. Goodrich that it is the nature of a fine artist, the 
creative artist, especially in the visual arts, to seek as quickly as pos- 
sible to have the freedom of his own field of expression without any 
kind of supervision or implementation. 

-The potential of a continuation of the artists, who might be involved 
in the program, and their desire to remain under its wings for a life- 
time, are unlikely. The majority of artists do try to find that realm 
of their own studio in which to express themselves completely. 
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There will be, of course, new forces rising in any event. If the pro- 
vram comes into being, there will be constant growth and constant 
greater need, 

As to the present situation among practicing visual artists, the 
plastic artists, Artists Equity Association did a surve y and conducted 
d survey some few years back and found that 90 percent of the top 
recognized American artists have found it necessary to engage In 
other activities in support of their chosen profession. 

There is one thing that ra not been mentioned to ae oreat extent 
in the testimony that I have heard so far, and that is the impo rtance 
of bringing our painters and ae and their works, to the Ameri- 

\ Emi assies in different countries, as a kind of an island eneainaten 
on of the culture, and of the cultural manifestation tl 


At present, a State Department engages in a dissemination of 

r produ tions : | prin its as the onlv Ineans of showing to our allie 

| our levatann en bassie ;the kind of work Lat is being qaone in this 
vy, and our art has Grown a great deal. 

There is a constant question, when ie travels in Kw rope, “What 1 

‘ing done in the United States ‘Ty There is little Op port nity for the 
foreigner to see in his own co intry what is be ine done because of 

litation in the delivery of publications. 

In ma ny of the countries, they cann ot subscribe to our art publica- 
ons. so that there is little op portun! ity to know. 

These bills, 1 most cases, would do much ») pus sh the use of the 
American arts ‘ust as today American euablied and rugs, and such 
hnings, are used in the Embassi« S. 

Thank you, gentlemen. And I will be pleased and proud if there 
are any questions that I can answer. , 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you, Mr. Van Veen. 

Mr. Howey. I do not believe I have any questions. We appreciate 
very much having your valuable testimony and your interest in the 
legislation. 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Veen. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement by Representative 
John F. Shelley, of California, in sup port of legislation in ab hich ng 

Nn American National War - ‘mor ial Arts C ommiission. 

Also I have a statement by Representative Richard Bolling, of 
Missouri, in support of = bill, H. it 7106. 

[ have a statement by Herman Finkelstein, general attorney for 
the American Society 7 Composers, Aut] 1Ors, and Pub lishers. 

[ have a letter from Mrs. Rose Robison Cowen, a member of the 
ndvisory council of the American Educational Theater Association. 

I have a telegram et Leonard Feist, president of the Music Pub- 
shers’ Association of e United States, 47 West 63d Street, New 
York City. 

If there is no objection, may they be submitted for the record? 

Mr. Boscu. Without objection, that will be done.’ 

(The statements, letters, and telegrams referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN F.. SHELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to be able to express my 
support to you and the members of your committee for the various bills which 
have been introduced to give recognition to the role the Federal Government 
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Should play in fostering an appreciation of the fine arts. I want also to cor 
vratulate my distinguished colleague from New Jersey, Congressman Howe 
for sparking this worthy endeavor. I was only too happy to join with him in 
his «fforts to establish the Nation’s Capital as a cultural center from which the 
entire country can draw in encouraging and developing artistic achievements j 
various fields. My own bill, H. R. 8047, which is among the bills under cor 
sideration at these hearings, was modeled after Congressman Howell's origin: 
legislation and was introduced at his suggestion. 

You will hear a great deal of testimony at these hearings about the gener: 
purposes of the National War Memorial Arts Commission bill and about it 
various specific features. Leaving that field to the expert witnesses who ars 
more competent than I to discuss these aspects, I do want to comment ¢ 
one very important point in connection. with Federal Government participatio: 
in programs in the fine arts field. That point is this: Great artistic works can 
only be produced by living artists at work in their respective fields, whether th« 
are painters, sculptors, composers, or writers. It seems to me that the Feder: 
Government has a duty to not only preserve and encourage an appreciation of 
the great works of dead artists, as we do through the National Art Gallery, th 
Library of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, and other organizations, but 
to promote and foster the continued activity by living artists which is necessar 
if work in that necessary part of our lives is to be kept from dying away) 
Although the so-called great works of art must be recognized as the highest 
forms of expression in those fields, we must also remember that an appreciation 
of art in its various forms is not and cannot be limited to the geniuses who 
create them. If that were the case our civilization would soon become com 
pletely materialistic, since the cultural progress of the people as a whole is 
necessary if we are ever to balance our successes in scientific and technica 
work with the similar advances needed in the social and artistic fields to make 
for a full national life in all its phases. It seems to me that the bills now before 
the subcommittee deserve favorable action on that basis alone. Such forward 
looking action would serve to let the world know that ours is not strictly a 
dollar civilization as has been charged. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has aroused a great deal of interest and favor 
able comment in my home city of San Francisco, as I am sure it has elsewhere 
throughout the Nation. I hope very much that your subcommittee will see fit 
to report on it favorably as a means of giving opportunity to all the people 
of the United States to take active, personal part in creating a “homegrown” 
cultural movement. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. RicnArp BOLLING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TH! 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman, in thinking over what might be most useful to the committee in 
its consideration of the various bills, including my own, H. R. 7106, which would 
establish a national program in the fine arts as a living war memorial, I came to 
the conclusion that the most forceful single statement.which I had seen was con 
tained in a speech by that distinguished member of this subcommittee, the gen 
tleman from New Jersey, Mr. Howell. I need not point out to this group how 
influential Mr. Howell has been in bringing about these hearings. 

At any event it seemed to me that extracts from Mr. Howell’s speech of May 
24, 1954, should be in the record and that since they very nicely expressed my 
own views in the matter I could not do better than insert them myself. 

Excerpts of the Howell speech follow : : 

“Briefly, my bill, H. R. 9111, provides for grants to the States for the develop- 
ment of fine arts programs. This title of my bill is modeled after the Hill 
Burton Hospital Construction Act, and for administrative purposes is placed in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It contemplates an impor 
tant improvement in the Office of Education. My bill is, in fact, a Federal-aid 
to-education measure and the fine arts are considered to be basic to a general 
education on the sound premise that an education which includes the humanities 
is essential to political wisdom. 

“Secondly, under title II, which is modeled after the National Science Founda- 
tion Act, my bill would establish a National Arts Commission and directs 
this commission to (1) develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy 
for the promotion of, and for education in the fine arts by all age groups in our 
population; (2) award scholarships and graduate fellowships in the fine arts; 
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(3) foster international exchange of fine arts programs and information; 

tablish a national theater, music center, and contemporary gallery of a1 
the National Capital; (5) establish the John Basilone National Memorial 
dium and Christopher Columbus Civie Auditorium. 


“America has always fought tyranny and oppression. My war memorial bill 
1 its companion measures pays tribute to those who have made the supreme 
crifice for the principles of freedom. How can we best pay tribute to those 
whose memories we honor. The living memorial we have proposed honors all of 


eur fighting forces. It is named in part after one of the great heroes of World 
War LI, John Basilone who was killed at Iwo Jima. John Basilone was 
¢ 


awarded 
he Congressional Medal of Honor “for extraordinary heroism and conspicuous 
gallantry in action against enemy Japanese forces, above and beyond the call of 
duty.” <A citizen of New Jersey, John Basilone was born in Buffalo, N. Y. He 
e! sted inthe Marine Corps in New J« rsey. 

“The war memorial which we propose is a fitting national tribute, and has 
more merit than the numerous spires and cavalry charges in stone which have 


been the memorials of past glorious events in our history. The kind of living 


i 
: 


snemorial called for in these bills have been established in a number of our cities 
including Indianapolis, Ind., and Trenton, N. J., as well as San Francisco with 
its War Memorial Opera House and other buildings in its civic center. * * * 

“It seems to me that it is of the highest importance to destroy the Communist 
tivth that Americans are gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians. 
The cultural status of our own country must be greatly advanced, and, at the 
same time, we must let other peoples know the best of our cultural programs. 
We were cast in the role of world leader only yesterday. The success of that 
leadership will depend largely upon a proper balance between material and non- 
material values. As Dr. Vergil D. Reed, of J. Walter Thompson Co., points out, 
it is largely a problem of the wealthiest country in the world learning to win the 
respect and cooperation of the less-fortunate nations which are sensitive, resent 
ful, and afraid. He declares that it is with ‘ideas and not commodities, under 
standing and not dollars, culture and not boastful materialism’ that we must 
lead now and in the future. ; 

“This point of view was supported by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times, who said in a speech before the Economic Club of Detroit 
last September that the skillful communication of democratic ideas, rather than 
sheer weight of armaments or economic power, was the ultimate safeguard of a 
free society. He went on to declare to his business audience that ‘where we have 
failed in some places has been in communicating basic American ideas and ideals 
overseas along with our dollars and our armament, and I fear that this has 
happened because we have not sufficiently understood our neighbor's problems 
and have attempted to deliver our way of life all neatly packed according to our 
own specifications.’ , 

“Here we get to the heart of the problem. Vice President Nixon touched on 
this when he spoke on March 17, 1954, before the Dunbar High School in Wash- 
ington on the occasion of the presentation of the Asian art exhibit by the Asian 
Cultural Exchange Foundation. He said, in part, that— 

“*You are aware of the great struggle between the forces of freedom on the 
one side and the forces of totalitarianism on the other. And in that struggle 
the balance between the peoples of the world has shifted in the last 7 years a 
little against us. I would say we can probably count perhaps 600 million on 
this earth on the side of the free nations; we can count perhaps 800 million or 
so people that we will have to call uncommitted—they haven’t made up their 
minds. which side they are going to be on. * * * And it is very important that 
we develop the ways and means to bring to them a true picture of the system that 
we believe in—that all free peoples believe in—so that in the struggle that is 
going on, which is fundamentally one for the minds, the hearts, and souls of 
men, that eventually they will turn in our direction rather than in the other 
direction for lack of a positive alternative.’ 

“The military battles are important, of course, the Vice President went on, 
but more important ‘than the military battles today, in the long run, is what 
people are going to do—what they think in their hearts; and, therefore, that is 
why we must create, between ourselves and the people of Asia, these great uncom- 
mitted areas of the world, a better understanding than we have at the present 
time.’ 

“The Vice President went on to emphasize the importance of mutual under- 
standing between peoples on the foundation of common cultural understanding, 
saying that as you study the arts and crafts of the people of Asia— 
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“<*VYou will realize that the traditions that were necessary to create the things 
you saw were developed over centuries, and, therefore, I think we in America 
can have a little better appreciation of the fact that the people of Asia have a 
lot ta offer us, and we should deal with them on the basis of mutual respect 
of mutual understanding, rather than on the basis, well, we’re a great advance@g 
nation because we have all the motorcars and the television sets and the like, 
and these Asians, we can teach them a lot. Yes: we can teach them something, 
but we can also learn a great deal from them, and we should never forget 
that * * * 

“These words of the Vice President make much better sense—in fact, this whole 
speech makes much better sense—even though the Vice President makes no 
pretense of knowing anything about art, than the official art doctrines of the 
Federal Government and the art doctrines of the experts—the so-called experts— 
of the Federal Government. Take the National Gallery, for instance. The 
National Gallery is, as we all know, the Federal Government’s greatest monument 
i the fine arts. It is one of the great cultural monuments of the 

1. Yet here is what the New York Times of September 6, 1953, 

» National Gallery of Art and the Report to the President on 

pared by the present Commission of Fine Arts: 
to the opponents of the report, ‘point out that under its own 
rallery cannot. concern itself with work by artists less than 
l tl major museums and organizitions it is 
to assume responsibility for international showing 
‘hemently that this important activity be given to 
1d broadminded Commission of Fine Arts.’ 

enced and broadminded Commission of Fine Arts ealled 
Times would be established if the bill I have sponsored 
I have continually urged that everyone concerned with 

is of Our country should read the report on Art and Government 
] selves how far it falls short of a comprehensive study 
only conclude from a review of the requirement that 
s that the Federal Government's experts on art in the 

of which the National Gallery is a branch, are cor 
good American artist is a dead American artist. It is 
remarkable theory and one that deserves the closest scrutiny. 
S a much-overdue attempt to correct this mischievous doctrine, a 
doctrine that has been widely accepted in other branches of the Federal Govern 
ment in Washington. And proof of this is the fact that the only art shows being 
sent overseas these days consists of 17th, 18th, and 19th century art. The Federa 
Government has ho money to send our orchestras, drama, opera, or ballet organ- 
izations abroad—these are live artists creating a living art. 

“T am of the opinion that our people will not long continue to accept unques 
tioningly, as they have in the past, the requirement that our artists must be dead 
20 years—an art theory which is known in the trade, I believe, as the real- 
estate theory of art. This art theory walks hand in hand with the art program, 
once widely accepted but now maintained principally by the National Gallery, 
of spending 75 to SO percent of the funds of our museums and art galleries for 
art of other countries and earlier centuries. I shall come to this second theory 
a little later. In the meantime, I would like to point out that both of these doc- 
trines in the field of art have their counterpart in the field of economics. In the 
field of economics the counterpart theory is known as the trickle-down prosperity 
plan which is widely credited to Andrew Mellon. Millions of Americans became 
painfully and bitterly familiar with the trickle-down theory during the depression 
of the 1930’s. That theory was developed in a book -entitled ‘Taxation: The 
People’s Business’ published by Andrew Mellon and this book was widely used 
as a Republican campaign document in 1924. The scheme of taxation set forth 
in the book was followed right up to the great collapse of 1929. The intercon- 
nection of the three quaint theories I have mentioned is, curiously enough, ex- 
plored in-a delightful article by Roger Buttertield in the Saturday Evening Post 
of March 8, 1947, entitled ‘The Millionaires’ Best Friend.’ 

“Yes, there is a philosophical difference in viewpoint which must be considered 
in the evaluation of the measure which I have sponsored. The debate is between 
the proponents of the belief that arts are living and must be encouraged with 
every resource at hand; and the belief, also, that the artist, the poet, and the 
philosopher have as much to contribute to the welfare of the community as the 
engineer, the doctor, the scientist. The contrary belief is that the arts are the 
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product of a past age only, and must be preserved rather than new art e1 
ee uraged. 

“IT am convinced that once the Federal Government 


our lives the recognicion it surely deserves, recognition such as has alteady beet 


gives the eultural side of 


granted medicine and the sciences, then financial support for the arts will be 








forthcoming from private and business sources. Individuals are allowed up to 
20-percent tax deductions and business up to 5 percent on gross income before 
taxes for contributions to education and cultural programs but the arts 
get small support from these allows tax deductions. Education f se 
niust have greatly increased support. Currently, contributions for ed il 
and cultural purposes by the business community average under 1 percent ra 
total of about $235 million yearly, whereas a contribution of approximate $1 
billions is possible Additional large sums are allowable and ta ee under 
the 20-percent individual rates but are slow in developing. It is f1 tt 
of private giving that the lion’s share of support for the fine arts and education 
must come.in our country. Many leading businessmen, includit Fra \\ 
Abrams of Standard Oil of New Jersey, Beardsley Ruml * * * and the re 
eommittee of the National Planning Association have for several years tried t 
stimulate business giving for educational and cu if purposes w out notable 
success. If any of you have a million de rs which you want to ‘ ) 
tine arts you should first get a copy of the book The Manual of Corporate Gi 
our good friend Beardsley:-Ruml. If my bill is « 





i I t asion to endorse f 
posal by Wi endorf of the New York firm of Webb & Knapp for over- 
redevelopment and slum Clearance of southwest Washington Mhis in 











"mem rial, fu ls for sucl 1 center were contributed } ! 
snd individuals It is clear that compared with even small E r 
National Capital has very few cult l attractions for the m v tie is f 
tourists, American and foreign, who visit it. The objective of the nzressional 
sponsors of these war memorial bills is to make Washington the cultural center 
of the world and wrest that title from Paris, London, and Rome. This S 
pointed out in a joint statement at the time our bills were introduced 

“Authority is provided in my bill for the Federal Government to carry out 
recommendations of the Founding Fathers regarding the arts Jefferson’s bill 
for a system of public education; as we learned ‘in school, provided for a publi 
eregallery and a department of fine arts. Jefferson considered rhetoric, letters, 
music,. drama, architecture, and the fine arts generally to be as neces v 


as language, ethics, history, geography, philosophy, and the sciences. Jefferson's 
interest in music began early and remained with him throughont is life He 
was one of the greatest Americans of all time, writer, architect, scientist, and the 
ablest musician ever to occupy the White House. I believe Harry 


would join me in this estimate despite the fact of his own considerable mu 


l in- 
ship—because of which he was given a scroll by the National Symphony Orches 
tra Association in September 1952 as the most musical President in the history 


ef our country’ Eleanor D. Berman has recorded Jefferson's manifold interest 

the arts in her book Thomas Jefferson Among the Arts. According to Dumas 
Malone in Jefferson ‘the Virginian, the third President during the’ 12 years 
preceding the Revolution managed to play no fewer than 3 hours a day This 
prompted Howard Taubman, musie editor of the New York Times to say ina 
recent column that ‘Whether in private practice or in amiable social groups, that 
is a lot of playing for any but professional musicians or the most devoted ama- 
te urs.’ *x* * * 

“George Washington provided in his will funds for an educational program 
vhich included the fine arts, hoping thereby to develop a true understanding of 
our form of government and the true and genuine liberties of mankind. His 

ill reads in part: ‘For these reasons, it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised on a liberal scale which would have the tendency to spread systematic 
ideas through all parts of this rising empire, thereby to do away local attach- 
ents and State prejudices, as far as the nature of things wonld. or indeed 
ought to admit, from our national councils.’ No better short description of a 
national arts program than this sentence by George Washington has ever been 
formulated. 
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“A national arts program should be concerned not only with the arts but with 
the artist, the living artist. When the concern is with art alone, there is a 
strong tendency to be interested only in what is conventionally accepted as art. 
This generally means in practice, concern with the art of the past. A cor 
¢ressional committee headed by Congressman Sirovich, which was considering 
in the 1930's his bill to establish a Federal Department of Fine Arts, was give 
an estimate by one of our country’s cultural leaders that American museums efforts 
at that time were spending more than 75 percent of their funds for the art of ein a 
other countries and earlier centuries. One of the country’s greatest bulwarks | Wy] 
of this conception of art—and one of the last of the great museums and art 
galleries of the country holding to this policy—is the National Gallery of Art 
My only comment on this art theory is to point out that if a similar policy wer: 
ap} the spending of the national income of the United States our country 
would <o broke in about 10 minutes. Indeed we would never have developed any 
industry or agriculture at all, and would never be in a position to defend our 
selves. As things stand now, with the Congress appropriating more than $1 m 
lion each year for the maintenance of the National Gallery, over a period of yea: 
the Federal Government will have invested or spent on the National Gallery an 
equal and in time a greater amount than Andrew Mellon the original donor, 
Despite this the Federal Government has little or no real voice in the making 
of the vg lery’s policies, 
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“Congressman Sirovich and the members of his committee were assured at the 
time of their hearings that ‘the great art traditions of the Renaissance and the 
Middle Ages were not built up in that way,’ by spending the country’s art funds 
for the art of other countries and earlier centuries. Rather, ‘they were created 
by thousands of artists who were given an opportunity to work, by the church, 
by the government, and by private citizens, by patrons who believed in a living 
art.’ 

“As I have pointed out earlier, one of the major ways in which we might turn 
reluctant and uneasy military allies—and the 800 million of uncommitted people 
which the Vice President spoke of—into friends would be to earn their respect 
for our own culture. It is obvious, however, that if we have no respect and are 
officially indifferent to our own best cultural efforts, if we shown no concern as a 
people and as a nation with our own contemporary culture and our living artists, 
then the peoples of other countries are hardly to be blamed if they ignore and 
underrate the cultural contributions which we have to give the peoples of the 
world. We have only ourselves to blame, for they take their cues from our own 
Federal Government. In this situation the Communist Parties in the various 
countries and the Russians find it extremely easy to spread the lie that we are 
gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians. 

“IT, for one, do not propose to make it easy for the U. S. S. R. to win the minds, 
the hearts, and the souls of men throughout the-world. I believe the time has 
come, indeed it is long overdue, for the United States to mount a counteroffensive 
against the huge Soviet cultural drive, which includes everything from athletes 
to ballerinas to chess players. The first step is to take a ‘new look’ at ourselves 
and to review the cultural traditions of the West. . If we do this, I am convinced 
that we will take steps to place due emphasis on American accomplishments in 
the cultural field in the perspective of our European heritage. There is no 
auicker, no more effective way to destroy the Communist myth that we are a 
nation of barbarians.” 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN FINKELSTEIN, GENERAL ATTORNEY, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
COMPOSERS, AUTHORS, AND PUBLISHERS 


My name is Herman Finkelstein. I reside at 440 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Iam a member of the New York and Connecticut bars and am general 
attorney for the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 

The board of directors of the society has not yet had an opportunity to study 
the bill introduced by Congressman Howell (H. R. 9111), and this statement, 
therefore, represents my personal viewpoint rather than that of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP). The society has at al! 
times supported forward-looking measures in aid of American art, literature, and 
music. ASCAP itself comprises only one segment of the musical life of America, 
that is, those who professionally compose music and write the lyrics of musical 
compositions, and those whose business consists of publishing such compositions. 
The enclosed booklet tells something of the purposes and methods of ASCAP. 
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I believe that a cross section of the musical world (including ASCAP) is repre- 
ented by the National Music Council, which recently adopted the following reso- 

tion at its annual meeting: 

“Whereas Congressman Howell and other distinguished members of both 

yises of Congress have evinced a laudable desire to encourage the arts; and 

“Whereas the National Music Council desires to register its support of such 
efforts to the extent that support by the Government is nonpolitical, with empha- 
sis on the local level; and 

Whereas in keeping with our cultural development, there should be a build- 

¢ in the Nation’s Capital devoted to music; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Music Council supports the erection and mainte- 

nce by the Federal Government of a building devoted to music in Washi 


D. C., in which symphony concerts, opera performances, and other musical 

works may be presented by qualified groups on a nondiscriminatory basis; and 
it further 

Resolved, That financial support be given by the Municipal, State, and the 


eral governments to approved local musical endeavors, ich funds coming 
‘om the Federal Government to be met at least equally on a local 
is; and be it further 
fesolved, That provision be made for a nonpolitical National C 
‘the Arts in which the National Music Council and its member organi 
ill have adequate representation. 
it is believed that the Howell bill is intended more to encourage 
ng musical works to the attention of the public, rather than those 


ese works. That seems a sound approach. For those who compo 


music, their rewards are dependent upon sound copyright law 

ws are enacted pursuant to thé provision of our Federal Constitt 
powering Congress 

“To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries” (United States Constitution, art. I, see. 8). 

lo some extent our copyright laws are outmoded in failing to recognize the 

ard steps in the progress of the arts. For example, although the law recog- 
zeS the necessity of compensating the composer when his music is performed 
blicly for a prolit, a loophole in the 1909 Copyright Act enables those who per- 

m musie for profit by means of jukeboxes to avoid payment to authors for 

ch use of their works. This not only deprives authors of a very substantial 
income to which they are entitled, but it discriminates against other commer- 
eial interests which pay for similar uses. 

Another shortcoming of the law is the failure to provide compensation to com- 

sers of musical works such as symphonies when their works are performed 

iblicly but not for profit. Such performances are often the only vehicle throu 
hich the work is made known to and enjoyed by the public. The musicié 
are paid; the janitor is paid; the electric light company is paid. 
poser who makes the whole venture possible is expected to live on ry 
Authors of dramatic works do not share this fate; they are paid when their 
iys are presented in public whether such presentations are for protit or for 
eleemosyvynary purposes. 

Composers of symphonies are thus unfairly limited in their rewards because 
they write essentially for a market which is largely noncommercia Fhe 
iblic pays admission fees to hear such works, but very frequently those who 
esent a concert claim that they are not engaged in giving performances for 
profit. This is often the case when a university or a community group pre- 
nts concerts even though admission fees are charged. If a composer cannot 

paid for such uses of his works, how can he be encouraged to write new 

‘ks which will enrich our national culture? 

It is our feeling that composers should rely essentially upon the rewards 
lich the uses of their works may bring them, rather than upon Government 

sidy. 

There is a problem being faced by those who seek to raise the level of publi 
ste through bringing the best in art and music before the public. They 
ould be encouraged in every way possible. It is important that each com- 
unity encourage such activity. If sufficient support cannot be found on a 
oluntary private basis, some kind of public support may become necessary 
on either a local, State,.or national level; or a combination of all three may 
* necessary. It is felt’ that such matters should be localized as much as 


possible, 
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It is encouraging to find such distinguished members of both Houses as Cor 
gressmen Howell, Blatnik, Bolling, Celler, Javits, Kearns, Metcalf, Miller, Multe: 
Rhodes, and Shelley and Senators Lehman, Humphrey, Kefauver, Langer, Mur 
ray, and Neely supporting bills which are designed to have a building in. ou 
National Capital in which musical presentations such as symphony concerts an 
operas may be given by qualified groups. H. R. 9111 recognizes that the Unite 
States must let the world know of our devotion to the arts, literature, and musi 
to the same extent that our material achievements have been publicized. 

As pointed out above, our society can speak only for those who create musicai 
works. It is believed that the hearings on the Howell bill, by eliciting the view 
points of a cross section of those who are interested in the future of America 
music, art, and literature, will formulate a policy which will be an effective 
weapon in our national campaign to educate the peoples of the world to the 
workings of our American democracy. In the vears that lie ahead, we, as the 
foremost champions of the democratic way of life. must be ever mindful of the 
cultural advantages which are ours. There never was a time in world histor 
when the pen was more apt to prove mightier than the sword. In any event, 
it is a weapon which we must not overlook, and one which holds great promis¢« 
for the future of America. Conzeressman Howell and his associates are to be 
commended for bringing this subject to the attention of the public. 


AMERICAN EpUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION, 
Chevy Chase, Md., June 5, 1954. 
Congressman SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington; D. C. 


Dear Mr. McConnett: As the letter from your office infers, I have had a deep 


interest in the bills which would provide for Federal grants for the develop 
ment of fine arts programs and projects in our country, I have a burning desir¢ 
to see these bills come up for hearings. I regret that I shall not be personally 
present at these hearings, but do indeed welcome the opportunity to submit a 
statement at your invitation. 

In pressing for the fine arts programs and projects, I hope. the committee 
will not overlok the obligation our Nation has to the children and young people 
of our land and will include children’s theater, which is actually an integra 
tion of all the arts. The children’s theater movement, though young, has 
grown rapidly for the past 30 or more years—and through the enthusiastic and 
unselfish dedication of educational and civic leaders, has reached phenomenal 
heights. It is recognized as an important medium in child development by 
psychologists, educators, fine arts leaders, and recreation directors. 

At present the impact of children’s theater on the growth of the whole child 
has been well recognized, but nothing has been done in our country to imple 
ment this program in such a way as to make it available to the masses of young 
people. As a delegate to.the Midcentury White House'Conference on Children 
and Youth in 1950, I was impressed with that body’s recognition of the lack of 
the arts in the educational program, and with their-.set of resolutions in which 
they made a promise to the children of America that they would be given. an 
opportunity to create and to participate in the arts. 

May I point this out to the Committee on Education and Labor, and strongly 
urge them not to forget this promise to our children, as they deliberate on the 
hearings of these fine arts programs bills. 

In gathering information for a recent lecture on children’s theater activities 
throughout the world, I was amazed to learn how far our great country is from 
a position of leadership in this vital field. Many lands offer government subsi 
dies to secure better standards and greater participation in children’s theater 
and the allied arts. Brazil not only subsidizes its children’s theater, but als: 
provides, in Sao Paulo, a beautiful auditorium with 700 small and graded seats 
.to fit the small children and youth. Even the Soviet Government, I have been 
told, recognizing the supreme import: ince of this medium to children in thei: 
impressionistic age, pays top salaries to its adult actors in children’s theater, 
and offers the choicest prizes to its playwrights in the children’s field. 

Why should not America be able to point proudly to its contributions and 
achievements toward the children’s theater movement (and all the arts), and 
in the interest of our American children. What can we really point to that 
Government has provided in this field? And why should American children’s 
theater not reach such heights as to be the envy of the world? 
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What 2 truly remarkable program of the arts we could have in this country 
n the schools,.on the playgrounds, in the libraries, museums, institutions, etc 
with a little help of Federal subsidy. 

I want especially to commend Congressman Howell’s bill, H 
t recognizes children’s theater as an integral part of the fine arts program 
actually includes the term in its text. 

In making this plea for your recognition of children’s theater in the imple 

entation of fine arts programs and projects, I speak for the National Children’s 
heater Conference of the American Educational Theater Association, and the 

usands of children’s theater groups throughout the length rreadth of 
hese United States. 
Most sincerely, 


and | 


Rose Rorirson COWEN, 


Member, Advisory Cou 


nei 


New York, N. Y., 
ngressman ALBERT H. Bosca, 
House Office Building, Washington. D. C.: 
» Music Publishers Association of the I 
ew York today has considered the aims of the bill introduced 
in Howell and the various oe bills and has 
upports the erection and maintenance by the Federal Government of a buildir 
in Washington, D. C., which would be devoted to the presentation of mus 
rograms and works on a nondiscriminatory basis; that it would we 
ial support by the Federal and State and 


nited States at its annu: 


gone on record t]l 


municipal government 
ved local musical endeavors and projects with the pr 
ributed by State or municipal governments be at | 


vViso that 
g east equal to anys 
irnished by the Federal Government; and that it supports the fe 
National Arts Commission on which adequate 
music on a nonpolitical basis. 

Respectfully, 


unding 
representation would be 


LEONARD Feist, Preside 

Mr. Boscu. The committee has scheduled hearings for thi 
noon to commence at v oe loe kk. Howe ver, th e Chair wishe 
nounce that there is a possibility that permission may not be 
for this subcommittee to sit this afternoon, in view of the per 
legislation on the floor of the eee se, 

In the event that permission is not granted, the committee would 
then sit some morning to datheiebobe the hearings on this matter. 

The Chair suggests that thos se who are scheduled to speak this 
afternoon check with the staif director, Mr. Graham, around 1:30 to 
be sure that they will be heard this afternoon. 

The Chair regrets the inconvenience. The understanding was that 
we would not have anything eon this afternoon in view of the 
situation of the primaries in California yesterday, and so forth, to 
pe rmit the members to return to Washington. I have been informed 
this morning that there is a possibility that votes will be required 
this afternoon. 

The Chair, however, wishes, also, to announce that he will make 
every opportunity to meet the program as we have set it up for this 
afternoon. 

The committee will recess until 2 p.m. 


(Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, 


to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Boscu. The hearings will please come to order, 
The first witness in the afternoon session is Mrs. Koussevitsky. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY, LENOX, MASS. 


Mrs. Kovussevitsxy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I owe the privilege of attending and participating in the hearings 
on Congressman Howell’s fine arts bill to the name and memory otf 
my husband. I ask you therefore to bear with me as I shall recall 
his work, his words, and his views. 

Serge Koussevitsky ‘came to America in the years of prospe rity, 
1924. He found to his astonishment that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra had no permanent endowment. When he sugge sted that 
an endowment be raised, it was explained to him that the donors and 
symphony patrons were accustomed to support their great orchestra 
by sending annual contributions. | 

The depression of 1929 was a severe blow to this philosophy and the 
accepted ways of life. At that critical period of readjustment Amer 
ica revealed her latent possibilities and broad resources: New audi 
ences were sought and found: new contributors were called upon and 
formed the Society of Frie nds of the Boston Symphony assuming a 
large part of the orchestra’s financial responsibility. However, these 
were temporary measures rather than a permanent solution. The 
future of the orchestra remained not assured. When the Second 

‘World War shook the foundations of life, civilization, culture, and 
imperiled the arts of the Old World, Serge Koussevitsky doubled 
his efforts to safeguard music in the New World. In 1940 he initiated 
a center of music—a life-long dream of his, known as the Berkshire 
Music Center in historic Tanglewood, from which many a brilliant 
young American talent took a soaring flight into the world of music. 

Though the Berkshire Music Center was founded for the youth of 
America, it was open to the best and representative music students of 
other countries. During the war, with the assistance of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, groups of South American 
students attended the summer seasons of 1941-42. Since the war, 
foreign students have been continuously coming to study at the Berk 
shire Music Center. They carry away the las ting e xpe rience and 
inspiration of a summer of working and living in music. Three years 
ago a Chinese student of our opera department told me of her hopes 
and dreams to create a Tanglewood in China, if she will ever be able 
to return to her country of origin. 

In Tanglewood we have had students from Korea, Japan, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Egypt, South Africa, Australia, Mexico, Cuba, South 
America, Canada, not mentioning England, the European and Sean- 
dinavian countries. Thus, the Tanglewood Tales—American in es 
sence and spir it, are told throughout the world in the universal lan- 
guage of music: 


In the Congressional Record under the date of April 22, 1954, 


Senator Lehman refers to the provision of the Nation: 1 Arts Act “for 
cultural interchange with other countries of the world.” I believe that 
Tanglewood and the Berkshire Musie Center may be regarded as a 
nucleus of cultural rel: ations in the field of music in our countr y- 
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1 further believe that Tanglewood may serve as a pattern for the 
vast plan of a music center in Washington—the heart of the Nation— 
which will enhance the artistic and eultural stature of America, and 
radiate beneficial] rays far beyond geographical boundat les, 

“Music,” said Justice Frankfurter, speaking several years ago from 
Tanglewood, “is the instinctive learning of the soul.” . 

“Music,” said Serge Koussevitsky. = at once an art and a science.” 

Still during the war years, in 1942, he established the Kousse\ itsky 
Mi Isic Ie oun \; ation. the broad purpose of which isthe encour: ivement ot 
es growth of musical culture. In the fulfillment of that purpose, 

ie foundation regularly grants commissions for new works. Piriea 
hese orants, the art and literature ef music are being enriched and 

pportunities given to young COMPpOSsers § old relations are maintan ed 

and new ties are formed with the creators of music. with contemporary 
musicians and musical organizations. For it must be rel rembered 
that musical art is complex and demanding. It needs the composer, 
it needs the performer, ana it needs the liste) er. As Mr. H well 
rustlhy pon ts out. “The national arts ee eee should he eoncerned 
with the living artist as well as with the arts.” 

We have recently vi itnessed an emergency—one of our finest or- 
hestras ceased to exist. How could this have happened ¢ What 
measure could have been taken to save its life ¢ In the presence of 
his emergency do we not sense the insecurity of the individual mu- 


sician and the instability ef a musical ensemble which has given joy 


to millions of listeners! It 1s to forestall such future emergencies 
that this country needs vovernmental action and the subsidy the 
arts, 

“Is there a law,” asked Serge Koussevitsky in his memorable Tangle- 
wood address of June 30, 1946, “is there a law preventing democratic 
governments to support the fine arts?” 

He well knew that it was _ abs ence of law that hindered the 

ion. He we 1] understood the hesitation of a democratic pr ople and 

heir fears. conscious or subconscious. to expose the arts to al y part 

Tr oe of political pressure. To a truly democratic conscious- 
, the independence and freedom of art is an inner law. 


if we conceive culture as part of the spiritual life of a people 
explained Serge Koussevitsky— 


and the political state as part of its organic life, then their disassociation be- 

omes a great evil * * *. .~ st as a body is dead without the spirit, so is a 

Olitical state dead—a lifele organism—without the progressive force of en- 
htenment and culture. 

Less than 2 centuries ago, x ing nation was born on the strength of the 
reat American Constitution, a document created by the noblest, the most culti- 
vated and universal minds of our age. These great men—scientists, thinkers, 
and writers—represented the spiritual flowering of their epoch and their people. 


These words were spoken 8 years ago. Today, I was deeply inter- 


— 


ested to read that Mr. Howell, in his significant address of December 
15. 1953, recalls the recommendations of the Founding Fathers re- 
garding the arts and Jefferson’s bill for a system s pl abiie education 
providing for a department of fine arts. This gives us food for 
thought and study. 

That the young nation, in her infaney ard rapid, turbulent growth, 


took no action then isno wonder. ‘That the early vision of the Found- 
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ing Fathers was not lost but is shining anew in the light of a maturing 
day is a blessing. 

Let me conclude by reading this brief statement of an artist’s vision 

It is my firm belief that the permanence and security of the fine arts depend 
on the support of the Federal state. 

The individual support, like so many streams feeding the vast river, is not 
enough. We need a great reservoir—a mighty dam—to turn the river int 
power and provide the life energy to the arts. The new current is slow, but i 
is in progress. We must stand by and be well prepared to witness an evolutior 
which will not alone strengthen the foundation of our artistic and eultura! 
structure but also will reflect upon the high stature of our country. 

The ultimate support of the arts to which the evolution of life points must 
come from our democratic state. 

The artists are the living pulse of art; the state is the ground upon which art 
finds stability and security. It is imperative for the state to realize and 
acknowledge the signal need of our time. Art needs the support of the state 
and demands a department of the fine arts. 

The state needs art for the purpose of fortifying and completing its present 
structure. Shall we let the turmoil of life divert us from this goal? ‘Shal 
we let social, economic, and political problems overshadow the growing need 
of musical art in the colossal task of world reconstruction ? 

Is the welfare af a country determined by its magnificent buildings, bridges 
and roads? Does the happiness of a people depend on economic security and 
good living alone? The world is hungry for spiritual food. 

Today, of all time, the people of America, and we artists especially, must 
devote our lives to serve humanity, ready to sacrifice material welfare in the 
presence of the profound economic crisis of the world. 

Never before has history offered so vast an opportunity to prove to ourselves 
that we have a right to live and serve humanity, that we are men of heart 
mind, and soul. 

It is our great blessing and deep joy to be serving music at a time when 
its radiant influence is revealed to the world with such conviction and when 
the meaning of music is justifying also the meaning of man’s existence. 

Let us remember that the cultural standard of a nation is judged by the 
development of the arts, and today especially of musical art. 


The statement is signed “Serge Koussevitsky. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mrs. Koussevitsky. 

Mr. Howell, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Howett. I just want to thank Mrs. Koussevitsky for that 
beautifully expressed and understanding and deeply significant state 
ment and to be able to receive, through you, the thoughts and deep 
fee lings of your distinguished husband is certainly very much appre 

iated, and it will be very helpfultous. Thank you. 

Mrs. Koussevirsky. Thank you. 

Mr. Boscit. Are ake any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Koussevitsky. We appreciate the 
honor of your presence here today. 

_ Mrs. Koussevirsky. Thank you. 
Mr. Boscn. Mr. Blair, would you come forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD G. BLAIR, PRESIDENT, PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Brarr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Floyd G. Blair. Iam appearing here in my capacity as pres- 
ident of the Philharmonic -Symphony Society of New York. 

As I said to you a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, outside, I have not 
prepared any written statement which I propose to read. I prefer 
to talk to you about the problem, to tell you something of our own 
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experiences, and to expose myself to any questions that any of you 
sight wish to ask of me. 

As I am making an entirely extemporaneous statement, I hope 
vou will accord me the privilege of examining my remarks and co1 
recting orammatical errors and perhaps wiping out any S| ps that 
I might make, 

At the outset let me Say that ] am very orateful for the oppor- 
tunity ot appearing here, | am particularly erateful to Congress- 

Howell and you gent lemen of the subcommittee for taking an 
nterest in this very vital problem. I have referred to it for some 
ears in the published 1 ‘eports that we make, lL have ; referred 
oil occasional ly 1} speeches that } have made, eit | 
in New York City. 

I have express d the veneral view that I felt 

orchestras—and I represent one of in tea 


<tras—are prim: ily pre blems of their own communit 
» dealt wit h by ti he people “that community. 
: ’ 


I have, however, p nted out that, due to our tax laws a 
a complex number of other reaso1 it is getting 
t 


organizatio 
[ have said that unless ri individuals, unless.the 1 


tions, unless the foundatio1 oceaa creat eaniieati ns th: 


to find the money t cee grea 


In vogue will recognize an obligation to music, if the 

the people in their particular communities will not come forward 

with annual contributions to support the needs of their orchestras, 

there is only one other p va ‘e to which these organizations can turn. 

Phat, of course, is either t] ir local, State. or the Federal vovernment, 
I think I might add that y have expressed the hope that this prob- 

lem would be discussed back and forth and would be dealt with when 


things were relatively good; when we would not have to deal with 
it under the pressure of difficult times and face the « osing ot varrous 
orchestras across the country. 

I, myself, was involved several years ago in an effort to persui de 
Cor oress to relieve the burden of a Feder: il adn \issions tax on these 
organizations. I am very glad that we were successful in that at- 
tempt. Mrs. The mpson here, who represents the Ameri phony 
Orchestra League, was very helpful. : am very fran! \ at if 
that t burde nn had not been lfted—and it was a very c] 

bly the Metropolitan Opera, and organizations similar to ours would 
? ave already been forced to close their doors. 

~~ me turn a little bit to what the Philharmonie faces, sr you 

1 take that as an example of what some of the other orchestras face. 

“W e are the oldest orchestra in the country. We are facie now our 
113th season. We have somewhere around 108 musicians, and we have 
in office staff of nearly 30. We spend —— $1,200,000 or $1.250.000 
a year. Only half of.our costs are met by the person who buys a 
ticket to hear the orchestra. We play in Carnegie Hall and in some 
of the outside concerts—we give several concerts in Hartford and 
Princeton and places of that sort—to something over 300,000 people. 
The orchestra itself, or almost all the orchestra, gives a series of con- 
certs at Lewisohn Stadium in New York, -where they play to about 
200,000 additional people during the course of 6 to 7 weeks in the 
early summer. The finances of the stadium concerts are run sepa- 
rately. They are handled by the famous Mrs. Minnie Guggenheimer 


1 
Ose Call prob- 
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but nevertheless they use our orchestra. It is known as the Stadium 
Orchestra, and if our orchestra did not exist, undoubtedly these 
stadium concerts might pass out of existence. 

Now our expenses have been steadily increasing. I do not nee 
to say anything on that because we all know what the situation is fro 
our own personal experience. Our costs of labor, the salaries an 
wages have gone up. We pay higher salaries than any other orchestr 
in the country. We give our men pensions, and we give them socia 
security. We pay for that. So that a man who plays for us at the 
end of his career can be certain that he will have somewhere approac} 
ing $3,000 of pension including social security to take care of hin 
in any real emergency. 

The ways we raise our deficit, meet the costs that we cannot get 
from the ticket holders, are roughly these: We broadcast our concerts 
on Sunday over the facilities of CBS radio. Those concerts, gentle- 
men, are heard by from 5 million to 15 million people—fewer during 
the early days of the fall and fewer during the declining days of the 
spring, but during the winter upward of 12 million to 15 million 
people, scattered all over this country and Canada, people in all walks 
of life, in their homes, riding in their automobiles across the countr a, 
listen to an hour and a half of good music. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has broadcast us now for, I 
think it is, 23 years. We get a sustaining fee. There have been 
occasions when the concerts were commerci ully sponsored by several] 
of our large corporations, once the United States Rubber Co., which 
was for 4 or 5 years, once Standard Oil of New Jersey, and again, 
recently, Willys-Overland Motors. When we have commercial 
sponsorship our sustaining fee is increased. Due to the advent of 
television the costs on radio have gone down so that the additional 
amount which we get or might get now from commercial sponsorship 
above the sustaining fee is rel: tively insignificant. 

For instance. when the broadcast was sponsored by Willys-Over- 
land our men of the orchestra received some $86,000 in additional 
salaries due to commercial sponsorship, while the orchestra itself got 
an additional fee of only $35,000. We appeal to our radio audience for 
help. I have done most of that myself. It is encouraging and again 
disappointing. We have roughly about 15,000 people who last year 
gave us $69,000. In the last 2 or 3 years we have been getting a little 
more money but I am sorry to say from less people. 

We sell records through the Columbia Records, and some through 
Victor. Our royalties on recordings have tended to decline. This last 
year they id contribute about $60,000 to go against. our deficit. 

We have a women’s auxiliary organization which contributes some 
where ieektenens $25,000 and $30,000. The rest of our giving is now 
channeled through a new organization which was started 3 years ago 

called the Friends of the Philharmonic. Realizing that our situation 
was getting increasingly critical, appreciating the fact that the corpo- 
rations of the country, the foundations of the country, were not com- 
ing forward with he lp, I said that the future of the great orchestras 
like the Philharmonc must rest, and perhaps should rest, on the broad 
foundation of a lot of small gifts from a great many people who 
attended the orchestra’s concerts and benefited from the existence of 
the orchestra. We raised a fund of nearly $200 000, which was an emer- 
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vency fund to use pending the organization of the Friends of the 
Philharmonic campaign. 

One would think that in a great city like New York it would be 
relatively easy to get LO.OOO peop le to eive us S10 to S20 a year in 
regular support of the orchestra. We have had nearly 600 people 
working under a well-organized campaign—not a campaign run by 
professionals, but run by ourselves. The first year we raised, I think, 
s79,000; the second year, $110,000; and last year, $121,000. I think 
we got up to a maximum of 500 or 3,400 givers but this last year, 
although we got $11,000 more, the number of people contributing 
leclined. 

While those figures may seem impressive, about a third of the 
on came from members of the board ot directors. and 
1 or 2 substantial contributions from fortunate people who are in- 
terested in music. It is disappointing that we cannot get more people 

1 the great city of New York and its environs to recognize that they 
have a responsibility toward a great organization such as the Phil- 
armonic, which is an entirely nonprofit organization run for the 

enefit of the adie -loving public. 

When you add it all up, we were faced with an estimated deficit 
last year of $140,000 after everything except this general campaign. 
We raised $121,000, and we had a final deficit of $9,000. This year 
we are facing an operating deficit of over $300,000, and a final overall 
deficit of over $200,000. That is due to increased labor costs of 
$19,000, increased pensions—I felt we should increase the pensions 
of the men, due to inflation—of some $15,000, increased costs of con- 
ductors of $17,000, decline in our radio income because we have not 
any commercial sponsorship this -year of some $35,000, and there is 
another increase of $17,000 due to the fact that we are going to give 
three very special works this year, choral works which we feel the 
public should have and which cost money. 

Now, when you come to the bill and the proble m which you are 
considering, bear in mind ‘these fundamental facts: The oldest 
orchestra in the country, certainly one of the best, serving a metro- 
politan area of some 13 imillion people, perhaps Congressman Bosch 
knows more accurately what those figures are—and over the air, 
serving the Nation, is constantly hampered by this fight for funds. 
Our concerts are frequently rebroadcast by the Voice of America also. 
I have had letters, for example, from soldiers at the front in Korea, 
and I have had them from Europe. 

There are a great many things that we would like to do which we 
cannot do because the money is not available. 

Now I examined the bill. I do not pretend I have read it in all its 
details with eare. I have read the various bills that Congressman 
Howell has been good enough to send me, and Congressman Bosch. I 
think we all realize the seriousness of this problem, but I think we 
must approach it with considerable caution. I would hope that with a 
little more education some of the corporate foundations of this coun- 
try, and some of our great fundations, might recognize that they have 

responsibility to music. I cannot say that I am optimistic in this 
regard. I feel that it is entirely appropriate for some machinery to 
be set up where the Government can make a beginning in dealing with 
the problems of the great musical organizations. I do not want to see 
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the Government, through a Fine Arts Commission or any organiza- 
tion here in Washington, get knee deep in music. I do think, how- 
ever, that there are some aspects of the problem where it should bi 
entirely proper and timely for the Government to act. 

Take, for example, the situation you have here in Washington 
and the situation which we have in New York with regard to homes 
for our orchestral organizations or opera associations. It is a sad 
spectacle not only for somebody in this country but for people coming 
from abroad to realize that the capital of this Nation has not an 
adequate first-class concert hall where opera and concerts can be given 
under appropriate circumstances. 

Take New York City. We do not own Carnegie Hall. It is owne: 
by a group of estates. We pay nearly $100,000 a year rental on 
commercial basis for Carnegie Hall. That is a substantial part of 
our loss. The opera has its problem in an old opera house. W 
have discussed numbers of times the problem of the creation of 
fine arts and music center in New York. We have a very serious 
: scussion about the proble m some years ago with Mr. Nelson Rocke 

eller and his family with reference to the property that they acquired 
on the East River. Plans were drawn and we were considering with 
‘Mr. Zeckendorf various aspects of it, and with the city the possibility 
of arranging for transportation, when Mr. Rockefeller’s father, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, donated the property to the United Nations. 

Since that time other projects have come up. Mr. Robert Moses 
has at times been interested in them. We have explored various pos- 
sibilities, considered the possibility of city help and of help through 
the Federal Housing Authority. The most recent aspect of those 
discussions has been the possible creation of a fine arts and musi 
center w'iich, to some extent, has been sponsored by interests affiliated 
with New York University. We have no funds even to make a study 
of what might be done. I went to two of our largest foundations in 
the country, with offices in New York, hoping that I could get from 
them the necessary funds to make that kind of a study. 

One of the largest foundations is not really interested in music at 
all, although they do a great many things in the field of human 
rights and human aspirations. 

Another foundation, which has exhibited some interest in music, 
exhibited also such a lack of knowledge of the problems of our great 
musical organizations that it was evident that they would not be 
helpful. 

One of the first things that the Government might be able to do. 
either directly or working along the lines set out in Title I of the bill 
is to furnish a source of funds not only for the District of Columbia, 
not only for New York City, but for other centers of the country 
where, working with State and municipal organizations, they could 
help create and finance the construction of real music and fine arts 
‘ centers. 

What a wonderful thing it would be in New York City, for example, 
if strangers from abroad and if people from all over this country 
could go to some place like Radio City or the United Nations and see 
a great opera house, a great music center, representing the apex of 
culture in the country. 
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I think that sort of thine is well within the province of the Federal 
Government, and I think it is something which is of immediate 
concern. 

Chere is another aspect of your problem which interests me as head 
f the Philharmonic. I know what musk means to the | eople of this 
ountry. When I broadcast on the radio sometimes I get several 

ousands personal letters from people all over the country, from 
‘anada and some from abroad. And those people tell the most inti 


ite things about themselves and. about their aspiration and about 
elr suffering tll d W hat our concerts mean to them. I have h id al let- 
er froma child of 7 vears old who sent me 25 cents with a little sketch 


ot herself, and from an old mah aVINeG oO multiples i@VroOsis in Van- 


eouver, and from a woman in North Hollywood who sent a dollar 
Ir memory of her son who died of polio. I have them from hospitals 
trom old people, from young people. | have from soldiers. It is not 
an unusual thing for several soldiers to club together and send a con- 
tribution. One of the last I had was from 3 or 4 paratroopers who 
sent $11 in cash. 

So I know what music means to people. I know what it means to 
people abroad. 

Three years ago our orchestra was invited to go to Edinburgh to 
open the Edinburgh Festival. They paid all our expenses. They 
were financed by the British Fine Arts Council, which is supported 
by the British movement. We had no money to do it. I went over 
and heard the 2 concerts; 1 conducted by Dmitri Mitropoulos and 
1 by Dr. Bruno Walter. I had never heard such thrilling concerts. 
‘There were people from all over Europe, and not only people from 
the British Isles. 

We had two proposals up to send our orchestra abroad, both of 
which, I think, were in the national interest. Two years ago I wanted 
to send the orchestra around: the Mediterranean to the Middle East. 
We wanted to have them go to Paris first, then to Milan, down through 
Italy, Florence, Rome, Naples, Cairo, Beirut or Tel Aviv, and end 
up in Athens, and come back to Barcelona, maybe Madrid and Lisbon, 
and then home. A trip of that sort would have done a great deal of 
good for this country, coming, as it would have come, at a very 
important time in the development of our relations with the Middle 
East. 

Subsequently, a year ago, I wanted to send the orchestra to Japan. 
[ assume you gentlemen know that western music is the music of 
Japan. In Japan they study western music, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and they take their exams in Mozart. It is one of the greatest markets 
for classical records. 

I thought it would be an excellent thing if we could send a great 
orchestra like ours to Japan for a tour of 3 or 4 weeks. John Rocke- 
feller III, head of the Japanese Society in New York, thought so too. 
We appealed to the Government to get money. I think in that case 
we needed at least $150,000 because of substantial delay—the boat 
trip took a lot of time, and you cannot take orchestras by air-—it is 
quite risky, and you also have the instruments to carry. We could 
not raise the money and we had to abandon it. 

Now I think that sort of thing in these days is something which 
should be done in the national interest. I think it is the kind of 
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thing where it is very appropriate for the Government to give assist 
ance. It is the kind of thing which will do this country a tremendous 
amount of good. It would be the ver y best sort of propaganda to an- 
swer a good many of the things which are said by our friends from 
Moscow. 

I am sorry to say that it has been impossible for us to find that 
kind of money from private sources. 

Those are the two fields in which I think it is appropriate for fairly 
immediate action by some kind of a Government body. As I said at 
the outset, I think you should move slowly, and I don’t think that 
you should try to set up too ambitious a program. I do not think you 
should try to set up a program which will expose itself to politica! 
pressures. - I do not think you should set up a program which would 
be too costly to the Government. 

Now I do not know what else I might say. I am delighted to a: 
swer any questions. Our annual reports have been published, or ex 
cerpts from them. As I said, I will be delighted to give any one of 
you all the confidential information we have, and discuss with you any 
aspects of our affairs. I will leave with the clerk of the committe 
several copies of the published excerpts of our last annual report, 
and, beyond that, I will just have to say to you that privately I am 
delighted to give you any information, any statistics that we have. 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you very much, Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howett. Mr. Blair, you have pointed up very effectively some 
of the great needs that just are not being met by the ordin: ary sources 
of support, particularly for symphony orchestras and’ opera, and 
you seem to suggest, that you feel that unless some financial assist 
ance is forthcoming, either from the State or local or Federal Gov- 
ernment, that some additional orchestras and perhaps your own will 
cither have to go out of existence or cut back their services and activi- 
ties considerably. Is that about what you are saying ? 

Mr. Buarr. We are moving into that area, Congressman Howell. 1 
do not like to say that we have arrived there yet. Certainly the Phil- 
harmonic hasn’t because we have accumulated some funds, and, due 
to inflation, those have improved in value, and we, of course, would 
use those up before we stopped. 

We haven’t as much as some orchestras, and we have more than 
some. ‘The market value of our securities is about $1,200,000. They 
give us about $35,000 in income free for general purposes. There is 
included in this amount $200,000, a little bit more, which-are allocated 
for our pensions, and they give us about $10,000 in income restricted 
for pension purposes. Now most’of those securities, or three-quarters 
of the value of them, are free and clear to be used for the general 
purposes of the orchestra. But we have been trying to keep them 
intact for the day when we would run intoa depression, For example, 
in 1943 we nearly had to close the orchestra. We just missed it. We 
were able to keep the orchestra going because one of our members gave 
us a fund of $100,000 to keep the orchestra functioning. It was just 
as close as that. At that time we got the sponsorship on radio by 
United States Rubber, and that. enabled us to get a fresh start, and 
we put by some funds which we got out of sponsorship, and then we 
took a little bit better control of our securities. So we have now built 
up this reserve. The Boston orchestra hasn’t as much as that; I 
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think Cleveland has more: I think Chicago has more: and Phila- 
lelphia—I don’t know quite what their situation is. 

There is one other thing I would like to say to you which I have 
neglected to say. It is not only the diffie ulty of finding the money 
to do the things which we are now doing, but it is a sad thing to know 
that we cannot do a lot of things which ought to be done because we 
have got the money to do it. Let’s take schoolchildren. I wanted to 
take the orchestra and give a series of concerts, 3, 4, 5,6, up in Harlem 
in some of the less favored districts of New York City, where we 
would make available, through the publi¢ schools, tickets for 25 cents 
or 50 cents apiece so that those children could bring their fathers and 
mothers, Puerto Ricans or the colored population, in to hear a oreat 
orchestra. I know from experience that that would do a great deal of 
good to the community. 

Can we doit! Could L get anybody to finance it ? 

No. 

I would like even to take Madison Square Garden, which can be 
made available. It is not the most perfect place in the world from the 
ese of view of acoustics, but I heard Paderewski play a concert there 

ars ago, which was excellent. You can get 15.000, 16.000, or 17.000 


peop le in there. I would like to have somebody give us the money so 


we could give a series of concerts there and let the schoolchildren have 
the tickets and bring in their family. 

Is that a good thing to do? 

Isn’t ita crime that in a great city like New York, that we cannot 
doa thing like that? We can’t even plan for it. 


Now I would lke to see New York the greatest music center of the 
world. Mrs. Koussevitsky has told about the Tanglewood music 
eenter. It isa wonde1 ful thing. Mr. Koussevitsky has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to music and to the future of the country. But 
fanglewood is a long way away. It is a pleasant place to be. The 
mother of one of my friends gave her estate for the festival. If we 
could have a music center in New York City think of the people that 
could come there during the summer, think of the students from all 
over the world, think of the people from abroad, think of what we 
could do to vive the people of the country a lift. 

Have-we such facilities? No. 

If we had a big opera house, if we had concert halls, if we had a 
setup under which some of the universities, whether Columbia or New 
York University or some body else, would take an adequate part of the 
responsibility of running a musie or fine arts center along with us 
and along with the opera, we could give a tremendous cultural uplift 
to the people of our great community and the people of the country. 

Should a thing of that _ be done? Can we afford it? 

Certainly we can afford it, but where does the money come from ? 

So it is things like that that we ought to be doing in addition to the 
things we are doing now, that I feel so badly about because we cannot 
‘ind the money to do. 

I will tell you, it is a great struggle. I have no funds of my own. I 
am not a rich man. I have to work for a living. So I give my time 
on the outside to the orchestra. We have very few people who give us 
money. Iam very glad to say certain of the families of the countr y do 
give us some, a few in substantial amounis. We have to work ve ry, 
very hard to get enough money to keep going. 
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[ insisted 10 years ago that one of the prime obligations of the musi- 
cal organizations such as ours was that it was being conducted for 
the men of the orchestra as well as the public, that the men had a great 
stake in it, that it was important that those men knew everything we 
knew about the orchestra so they would not make unjust demands upon 
us, because they might kill the goose that laid the golden egg. And 
they nearly did. 

We give Mr. Petrillo, local 802, all the facts about our financial prob- 
lems. Despite that, as you know, dealing with labor problems, they 
make heavy demands upon us. I do not say that they have not been 
justified; I wish we could meet them with ease. I said 10 years ago 
that it was outrageous for an old organization such as ours not to have 
a pension system on a voluntary basis, that the cost of pensions was 
just as much a cost as the rent of Carnegie Hall. So we put in a 
pension system. - I am very glad that we did put it-in. We have 
now outside of our control, in a separate trust, under a separate trust 
agreement, about $700,000 which is held for the benefit of the men in 
the orchestra and for the employees of the office. We pay four-fifths 
of the cost; the men pay one-fifth. That is the kind of thing which 
a lot of other people cannot do, but we have done. But, more im- 
portant, as I say, are some of these things like touring abroad, chil- 
dren’s concerts in New York, a lot of things we would like to do if 
the money would be forthcoming. 

Let me say this: I am not personally optimistic, based upon our 
own experience, that the foundations of the country, the old estab 
lished charitable foundations or the new ones established by the great 
corporations, will recognize sufficiently early and in sufficient pro- 
portion their obligation to music. Against that, however, you can 
take the experience of Detroit and the Detroit Orchestra, where the 
orchestra had to suspend, as you know, and where Mr. John Ford, 
-whose father had been head of the orchestra, went to the big cor- 
porations and to the labor unions, and was successful in getting a 
3-year commitment from 27 companies of $10,000 each, and then he 
went out to others and raised enough money, something over $500,000, 
on a 3-year basis, to revive that orchestra. And that experience has, 
to some extent, been duplicated not entirely in Pittsburgh, and in 
Chicago they had some success, in Boston they tried to get a little 
money from the corporations and they did; in New York, I am sorry 
to say, we have had practically no success. I had been hopeful that 
we would persuade one of the large corporations that had a lot to do 
with the radio to sponsor our broadcasts, and in that w ay recognize 
a double advantage. They would be doing a great public service and 
also would be promoting the needs of their own industry and their 
own company. But we have not yet been successful. So I do not 
look optimistically on the chance of getting more money from the 
air, and I am sorry to say I do not feel at the moment that-our chances 
of getting $100,000 or $150,000, which we need, from big foundations 
is anything which we can in any way count on. And I am seriously 
concerned with the problem which we face next year, in which, after 
all the gifts are in excepting the big campaign, we will be faced with 
raising, on our present estimate, some $210,000. We have raised 
$121,000 this year, and it is a big job. 

Now are there any other questions? I have talked too long and I 
am sorry, but if there are any questions, I will be delighted to answer 
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em for you. And ] certainly would like to Say again that | know 
his is a matter in which you are deep ly interested. and it 1s a matter 

f broad public interest, and | have said | will quote myself I said 
na racio address some time avo that “Next to beltef in God and the 

staining force of family ties music brings to troubled souls their 
strongest support.” I know that to be true from my own experience. 

Mr. Howeun. Perhaps, with continued hard work and good fortune 
all d not too bad wsinagiesmy conditions, you might be able to continue 
vith somethin oO ne the level of your present operatiol Sy but if you 

‘e going to ree some of these other needs that you think are im] or 
it is prett V hope less unite ss there is oe done 

Mr. Barr. a have vot to gel ~~ pti ae 
\ ere, and 2 ne passes OUP prot lems Lhcrse IS J l ‘ si 
that right or in the Capital, and right 1 Nev w York ty, 
in international capital now, we haven’t a great music center with 
great buildings that people can stand orntsiae, fathers and mothers 
ean bring their children and say, “Look at that and what it means” 

| where they can @o inside at a reasonable cost 
and have the spiritual Jift that that gives to people. 
sad COMMeEntary On our situation. 

Mr. Howextn. Do you think similar musical organi 
Mavine the same problems except perhaps in vreatel degree / 

Mr. Buair. In different degree. It is a little different in Bost 
They have the Svmphony Hall which they own. It is different 
Chicago; it is different in Cleveland, where’ somebody gave then 

@ hall. 

The fact that some people's needs are not so urgent does not a 
mitigate the force of an argument. We had better do the job that 
ihead of us. 

Mr. Howetn. Thank you, 

Mr. Boscn. Mr. Hussey ¢ 

Mr. Hossey. Mr. Blair, did I underst and you to s ay you had Si, 
200,000 in your stock : iccount ¢ . 

Mr. Buarr. In our securities on which we had an income of $3 
from one category, ¢ ind $10,000 from pensior is. some years ago, in 
he early forties, we had about five hundred thousand-some dollars. 
j he increase i) secul it les, a large part of that, has been due to infla 
you might say. 

Mr. Hussey. The reason I ask is that $35,000 on $1,200,000 
2 percent. 

Mr. Buatr. No. I said we get about $45.000. 
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est _ people that we have. We have about oe percent 11 
LOCKS, We are extreme ly conservative. We only had 25 percent. 
We put if up to 35 percent just recently. We though we might 


Dou’t worry about our income, sir. It is being supervised by tl 


COMMON 


to 40 percent due to this easy moriey policy and inflation. 
ack a little bit. We sold 600 shares of stock. We are og 
ice: we have trustees. We act on the advice of one of t} 
trust companies, and those things are carefully supervised. 
Mr. Hussry. I did not want to interrupt you here, but you said 
354,000 or $35,000, was my understanding. 


Mr. Buarr. That is from one category plus $10,000 on the S25 


whatever it is of pension fund securities. They are in that $1. 
250.000. : 
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Mr. Hussey. Thank you. 
Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Buatr. Thank you very much. Remember that we are always 
able and willing to be helpful. This is a big job in the public interest, 
and anything we can do for you we would be delighted to do it. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank: wonvors much. 

The next witness is Mrs. Helen Thompson, executive secretary of 
the American Symphony Orchestry League. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN M. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 


TARY, AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE, CHARLES- 
TON, W. VA.: 






Mrs. THompson. My name is Helen Thompson, of Charleston, W. 
Va a., and I am executive secretary of the American Symphony Ore shes- 
League. Perh: aps I: should further accredit myself by saying I 
‘aes been on all sides of the fence in this orchestra business. I have 
played second fiddle in several orchestras for many years. I have 
been a member of the orchestra board which was fussing at the man- 
age r, and I have been the manager for 10 years who has been fussed 
at by the orchestra board. J have been a member of the women’s 
committee, and I have been an audience member. I have yet to oc- 
cupy a podium. 

So, gentlemen, with that little accreditation, I would like to talk a 
little bit about the American Symphony Orchestra League and 
membership. 

The league is a service organization, nonprofit, and it is composed 
of representations from some 600 symphony orchestras in the country, 
including the professional or major orchestras, the community orches- 
tras, college groups, and youth ensembles. In addition to our work 
with our regular membership, we also maintain contact with all the 
rest of the orchestras in the country, so that we are constantly in 
touch with the entire 1,000 of them. 

Our purpose in presenting this testimony is neither to declare the 
American Symphony Orc hestra League, as such, in favor of nor op 
posed to the proposed bills. On the other hand, we would like to 
come and give to you the results of a study which we made during the 
last. year on the attitudes of the executive boards of these orchestras. 

In addition to the league study on these attitudes, a similar study, 
in fact, a companion study, was carried on curing the same time by 
the major symphony managers’ association. Now, that, of course, 
covers the big orchestras, and, although they are represented in our 
membership, they also have a managers’ association. 

The results of both of those studies have been correlated in the re- 
ports which are presented here, with one exception. Although the 
New York Philharmonic reports were correlated, Mr. Blair has pre- 
sented the testimony regarding the New York Philharmonic situa- 
tion, so I do not presume to speak i in addition for them today. 

Now this study started in June of 1953, and it was based primarily 
on Congressman Howell’s earlier bill, H. R. 5397. There has not been 
time to redo it since the introduction of H. R. 9111, of course. We 
feel, though, that the basic powers and duties and functions of the 
Fine Arts Commission remain pretty much the same in both bills, so 
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e feel that this testimony is relevant to the matters under considera- 
rion. 

Also in our study we included some reports of the foreign subsidi- 

tion plans of the arts, and we alsa asked the executive board mem- 
ers to tell us how they fe ‘It about potential subsidization at various 
ix levels, municipal township, State and Federal. However, this was 

the basis of general considerations in those levels rather than on 
1s spec ifie bill. 

In spite of the material you have j just heard from Mr. Blair, very 
briefly the results of this study were as follows: 91 percent of the 

chestra executive boards having filed opinions placed their orches 
ras on record as deciding that Federal cash subsidization of their 
rchestras is unwarranted and undesirable at this time. Many of them 
ibserve that orchestra finances mirror the economic condition of their 
espective communities, and that local support can be and is being 

eveloped for symphony orchestras. 

Now this statement should not be interpreted to mean that the 
rchestras have ho financial problems, ho operating defi its. Most 
f them have both. But the statement does mean that the fund- 
ising bodies themselves went on record that the funds could be 
ised locally and that it was up to their own orchestra organizations 
to develop that local support through increased effort, faith, man and 
woman power, and a little elbow grease, I expect. Several organiza- 
tions stated that they held in reservation the position they might take 
f there were drastic economic changes. 

Mr. Youna. May I interrupt at this point 4 Do you feel that the 
organization would be stronger if the funds came from local sources 
t local levels? 

Mrs. THompson. May I say that this reflects the opinions of the 
executive board members at the local level, this report does. 

Mr. Youne. They feel that the orchestra would be a better organi- 
ation and the organization bac king it would get more out of it if they 
had to partic ipate by raising money? Is that right? 

Mrs. Tuompson. That was the general st: itement on the part of 
the executive boards. In fact, they concurred pretty much in the 
feeling that the control of music and financing of it and the service of 
it should be at the local level. 

Now there were strong feelings that we like best that which we 
create for ourselves. I have = st given the opinions to you on the 
basis of the organizations as organizations. 

We also had the individual reports of the board members, so we 
computed them statistically as individuals with the following results: 

Forty-seven percent of the individual board members, as individ- 

uals, approved municipal subsidy of orchestras; 14 percent ap proved 
subsidy at the State level; and only 10 percent approved subsidy 
of orchestras at the Federal level. 

Again, this was on a general concept so far as municipal and State 
was concerned. You see, it came through before the new bill came 
through. 

Our reports came from groups operating at all financial levels, 
ranging titan the multi-million-do]lar or plus-million-dollar orches- 
tras in the large cities on down to those that operate on a few hunderd 
dollars a year. The responses came from boards operating with com- 
pletely professional organizations and with completely voluntary 
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organizations and all the in-between places. They came from 36 
of the 48 States, including the largest cities, and including the middle 
size cities such as Bridgeport, Conn.; Mobile, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Des Moines, Iowa; Harrisburg, Pa.; Toledo, Ohio 
They came from smaller cities including Ambler, Pa., with a popula 
tion of 4,565; and Clintonville, Wisc., population 4,567; Independ 
ence, Mo., population 39,963; and so on. 

The study was just as objective. as we knew how to make it. We 
presented a detailed report on the bills to our entire membership, 
including as brief references to some of the foreign plans for sub 
sidy of orchestras. The orchestra executive boards then were asked 
to get copies of the bills, first of all, and then they were asked 
to file with our organization these two kinds of statements: the official! 
position of the orchestra as such, and the positions of the individual! 
board members, so we would have both majority and minority re 
ports. : 

Up until January 1954, when we published these reports, we had 
not released anything indicating the trends of any orchestra, thereby 
making it impossib le for any given orchestra to be influenced by the 
positions taken by other ore hestras. 

Now, that publishe d report was sent to every known orchestra in 
January 1954, opening the way to correction on the findings. To 
date no correction has been rec eived. 

Since publication of these findings, as you can well imagine, the 
league frequently has been asked by especially the performing and 
creative groups, how on earth ‘you can explain these findings in the 
face of orchestra problems such as Mr. Blair has just described and 
in the face of the low wages paid to musicians and in the face of the 
constant save-the- symphony « campaigns you run into clear across 
the country. 

It is our opinion that that explanation is contained in recognition of 
the fact that there are, among others, two very important groups in 


this arts world today. First “there are the performing and creative 


artists themselves, the people who play the instruments and sing. 
They paint and they-dance and that, incidentally, includes the would- 
be’s and the hope-to-be’s and the has-beens, the teachers and the 
operating people in the arts world. Of course, they are vitally 
concerned not only about the high standards of the arts’ but about 
reasonable economic stability. And certainly the performing artists 
should have a reasonable income in this country, and certainly the 
evidence we have been hearing in the last 36 hours indicates that many 
of the performing and creative artists of good incomes, the great 
majority of them, have a mighty rugged time making ends meet. 
‘Now, in our opinion, these findings of our study: reflect perhaps 
dramatically an arts world evolution that has taken place in several 
decades. Fifty years ago—even 30 years ago—as Mr. Blair pointed 
out, the arts in the country were supported by a relatively few people 
of great wealth. For them, they had a deep personal interest in the 
_arts, and in order to satisfy that interest they were able and willing to 
buy a symphony orchestra, erect a museum, back a theater production. 
They did it because they loved it and wanted it themselves and, inci- 
dentally, it was good for everybody else in the area. 
With the economic and social changes of the last decades, not many 
individuals remained financially able to subsidize the arts on this seale. 
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With these changes art support had to broaden if the arts were to live. 
Not only has it broadened, it has expanded. Take, for example, the 
symphony field. In 1900 there were only 9 orchestras in the whole 
country; right now oe ‘re are about 1,000 of them. So, in place of a 
handful of dedicated art patrons supporting a few organizations we 
tind now literally millions of people supporting art groups all over the 
country but in very small amounts individually, with ticket sales and 
contributions. 

Then, of course, we find industry and ‘clubs and organizations and 
foundations in some small respect putting in their help. 

Now along with this support, though, there evolved this new kind of 
control, of the lay groups. Whereas before the arts patron who loved 
and bought the arts controlled it, now, you see, it is in control by 
lay boards, and almost every nonprofit arts organization, regardless of 
whether it is an opera, symphony orchestra, choral group, or whatever, 
invests by charter the control of that organization in a lay group who 
are these lay people. They are the policymaking, the fund-raising, the 
controlling bodies. They come Nees all walks of every community 
life; dentists, doctors, lawyers, farmers, manufacturers, and so on 
up and down the line. 

They contribute their time, they solicit money for arts organiza- 
tions, they sit in endless board meetings, do the worrying for us, or at 
least part of it; they do all manner and kind of work. But it must 
be remembered that more often than not their interest in an arts group 
is only one of several interests and obligations they have in the civic 
body in the community in which they live. For instance, they see the 
need for a symphony orchestra, but they also see that they need a 
hospital in the town, and maybe a better sewage system, and they need 
all kinds of things. Some of the things take tax money, but they all 
take money of some kind. 

Furthermore, these lay people move in all circles of the community. 
As you know, they serve on school boards, library boards, on tax 
equalization boards, on the city council, and in so doing they probably 
meet up with more seople for whom the arts has only a passing interest 
than people for ween it is the reason for living, as is the truth in 
the case of the creative arts. 

In order to give you some idea of the depth of feeling about this 
matter of Federal direct subsidization of a local art group, as evi- 
denced in these board member reports, I have included in my state- 
ment some quotations from the statements. I will read only 1 or 2 
because you men will have the statement.. 

This comes from a New York State orchestra, not the New York 
Philharmonic incidentally : 

We are definitely opposed to the suggestion that symphony orchestras or any 
of the fine arts should be directly subsidized by the Federal Government. * * * 
If this Nation is to continue to progress then the competition and free enterprise 
spirit of its citizens, its schools, its arts, its professions, and its business life 
should be as free of artificial stimulation as we can possibly keep them. 


A man from Texas says: 


I oppose, in principle, Federal subsidization programs. I believe that local 
taxation plus sound business practice will support an orchestra. 


From Wisconsin you have a statement there of a similar trend. 
From Connecticut: 


48356—54 15 
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} oppose the basic idea of governmental subsidies of this kind. . Europe 
experience is no criterion for us. Look at the condition those countries are in 
economically, social, and politically. 

And there are others of those. 

Now, gentlemen, this gives you some idea of the attitudes expressed 
. by many of these lay board members toward any form of direct Fed- 
eral subsidization of a local arts project. It seems to us that some 
place between their strong feeling in opposition to direct Federal! 
subsidization of a local arts project and between the statements you 
have been hearing today about the great need and desirability for it 
from many other witnesses that there is a common meeting ground, 
because, after all, they are all working for the same goal, they al] want 
arts development for this Nation. 

That point of agreement might eventually be found in the State 
plan of Mr. Howell’s new bill. From careful study of the reports 
that have come to us we would hazard a guess that perhaps the first 
point of agreement would be upon a soundly conceived construction 
program, as mentioned by Mr. Blair: art centers available through 
help on some kind of a Government project in all parts of the country, 
not just in Washington, not just in New York, but clear across the 
country. 

Many orchestras have already declared themselves strongly in favor 
of the erection of a suitable building for arts purposes here in Was! 
ington. Yesterday, at the annual meeting in Buffalo, the major sym- 
phony managers that represent the 28 all-professional orchestras 
voiced the opinion that executive boards of their orchestras might 
welcome Federal assistance insofar as it would make possible the 
erection of suitable arts buildings in any part of the country—Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. 

Among these orchestra executive board members who voted 90 
percent strong that they did not want Federal subsidization of or 
chestras are the same people who welcomed Federal assistance in the 
erection of hospitals in their local communities. Furthermore, they 
know from personal experience the problems they have in trying 
to find a place to give a concert in many of their communities. We 
just do not have those facilities available. I have visited and heard 
about a hundred of our orchestras in this country, and you would be 

amazed to see the corners they find to play in and give concerts in. 

That lack of facilities not only for concerts but other activities is 
really holding back arts development in our smaller communities. 
There are other people ne can speak stronger about the needs in 
the big metropolitan areas; I know what it is like in our smaller 
communities over the c nadie where they are using all kinds of make- 
shift facilities. It seems to us that not only would buildings be a 
practical help but they would also, especi ially in our small communi- 
ties, become a symbol of arts development in that local community. 
I mean in a small town you all look to the courthouse as the seat of 
justice, which it is most of the time. You-look to the school building 
is a symbol of how we feel about education in that town. 

I believe that the orchestras would concur with me that if there 
were a fine-arts building in their community that would be pointed to 
by the people who never entered it but they. would still be proud that 
they had it and could enter it if they wanted to. 
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Now, beyond this building program about which we have been hear- 
ing all day, it rather seems to us that next comes the great need for 
services, facts and information and knowhow and all the rest of it 
in this arts operation. You will find in those statements from the 
board members that are in here very many times they make reference 
_ the fact that good business operation plus local taxation should solve 

s problem of finances of arts groups. You know, in this arts 
woul we know less about the operations on a broad basis of arts 
sroups than most anybody else in the country. The facts have not 
been collected and available. It has been only within the last ’3 or 
4 years that the American Symphony Orchestra League has made 
those kinds of facts available for orchestras. 

We have not been able to find them for ballet or opera or choral 
groups or little theater on a big basis, or chamber music on a big 
basis. In other words, how much aid orchestra cost? How 
much should a production be? How much should we expect people 
to contribute? How much should tickets be? You need to know 
all those things in all other kinds of business operations to see how 

well you are doing or how badly. Likewise, arts groups need that 
kind of information. 

For proof that it has helped, again we can go back to our own €x- 
periences. As soon as we could make these things available, com- 
parative per capita budgets and all that sort of material on the basis 
of the size of the town, and could get training courses for their man- 
agers and training courses for their board members and so on, it was 
amazing to see how many of these orchestras could pick themselves 
up by the bootstraps, so to speak, and go to town. 

For instance, there is 1 orchestra in a city of 70,000 in the Midwest 
which had been operating on a $3,000 budget for 30 years, giving 3 
concerts a year. They finally called the league in to do a survey, and 

e did, and made some suggestions and pointed out some figures on 
‘l : enlien il basis, and told them what we thought could help them out. 

They put those things in operation, and within 2 years they were 
raising $15,000 a year, ‘they started pay ing a conduc tor $6,000 a year 
salary, they sts arted paying their musicians, they began giving 7 con- 
certs a year, they are financially stable, and they have more expan- 
sion programs coming along. 

From our past actual experience with orchestr: as at all levels, we 
feel that this kind of. a service thing can. help an orchestra to help 
itself, 

Now perhaps that kind of a thing for all the arts clear across the 
board for the whole country, and coordinated and intermeshed so 
you begin to know why it should cost more to run a ballet than it 
does to run a symphony orchestra, perhaps that kind of a coordinat- 
ing program is beyond the seope of any single organization, and 
perhaps that is the valid next step for a Federal program. 

Obviously, if you are going to start building buildings all over the 
country, or assist in building buildings, if there is going to be a co- 
ordinated research and m: rybe someday a service program, it is very 
natural to begin to talk about some medium of administering those 
problems and drawing them together. So it becomes very plausible 
in the nature of things to begin to talk about the advisability ofa 
Fine Arts Commission, of a Department of Fine Arts. 
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Now, gentlemen, we are tremendously grateful to those Members 
of the Congress who have put these bills on deck. It has meant that 
people in the symphony world, at least, in the last year have thought 
and studied about these matters where they have never thought and 
studied about them before. We feel that that service alone has been 
tremendous because it has meant that board after board, individual 
. after individual has had to face up and say “Either we must do it 
this way or we must do it that way; either we should have Federal 
support or we should have local support.” 

So very many people have thought, very many people have studied, 
and, as a result, even this far along, the arts have been served through 
introduction of these bills. | ; 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boscn. Are there any questions? Mr. Young? 

Mr. Young. I have several questions, Mrs. Thompson. 

You know, we in Congress have to balance interests. A large part 
of the congressional load is determining how much money should 
be spent for this function or for that function. Last year, of course, 
we had a deficit, I suppose, of $5 or $5 billion. This year I suppose we 
will have a deficit of some $4 or $5 billion. Of course, we have to 
weigh the value of investing Federal money in this sort of a project 
as opposed to investing it, for example, in hospitals. 

You mentioned the fact that many people who oppose Federal aid 
for the fine arts would approve it for hospitals, probably for highways 
and certain other things. But there is a need, you know, for 340,000 
school buildings throughout the country, and a crying need for addi- 
tional hospital facilities. And there is no limit to what the Federal 
Government could spend money for. 

I wonder if you really feel that there is such a need for fine-arts 
development that, even in the financial circumstances the country 
now finds itself in, we of Congress would be in a position where we 
would feel it would be for the best interests of the country to spend 
Federal money for this sort of thing which obviously could be done 
at a local level if there were sufficient interest. I mean, if you were 
sitting in Congress, would you feel that you were adequately repre- 
senting all people and not merely a small segment that is interested 
in the fine arts and their development if you voted for a measure like 
this? 

Mrs. Tuompson. Like this—you mean in the construction ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes; spending Federal money for that sort of thing. 

Mrs. Tuompson. For the construction of fine-arts buildings. 

Mr. Younc. We have not built post offices in this country for 10 or 
12 years. There are a lot of small communities that would like post 
offices. It seems to me they would not look too kindly upon the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in the fine-arts centers when they do not 
have a Federal post office. 

Mrs. THompson. Would not the answer to that be not a program in 
which the Federal Government would build a building all by them- 
selves; no, but provision for joint financing at perhaps even municipal. 
State, and Federal level, in which case if the community did not 
want it they would not take it, but if they did want it they would 
have to put some money into it themselves, which would seem only 
right and proper. 
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Mr. Youne. Then they might not only oppose it for themselves, 
they might oppose it for other communities too and look with reluc- 
tance on expenditures of their tax contributions to build fine-arts 
buildings of this nature when we are straining under a tremendous 
national debt right now. It is near the $275 billion mark, and that 
results in inflation. We have these deficit years which only increase 
the burden upon the artist who may not make both ends meet now, the 
ones you referred to, I believe. 

Mrs. THompson. Mr. Young, I do not believe we are considering, 
are we, an either/or proposition, either fine-arts centers or educa- 
tional buildings and hospitals, We have not approached it from that 
point of view. 

I can say this, there is very obviously a need for fine-arts buildings 
in communities all over the country of all sizes. Whether that need is 
greater for a fine-arts center or a post office or a hospital in a given 
community, [ am not qualified to say. 

Mr. Youna. Do you not feel that the American people are getting 
more culture and more m the way of music and art today than they 
ever have in the history of the country with television, with radio, and 
newspapers bringing the great paintings of the old masters right into 
the homes and available through cheap reproductions? Seventy-five 
years ago people were never able to see works of art like that in the 
interior of our country, or perhaps even along the coastal areas. They 
can see and hear the fine orchestras. It does not seem to me that the 
need really exists to the extent that it has been indicated by the testi- 
mony. 

Mrs. Tuomprson. Well, you can certainly find all kinds of statistics 
indicating a tremendous swell in the growth and activity and partici- 
pation of the arts. -There are 2 or 3 things I think we ought to 
remember. First of all, we started from zero. After all, it was not 
so long ago that we were cutting down trees and shooting Indians. We 
have had a long way to go in a few decades when other societies have 
taken centuries to get there. Another thing is we have had a tremen- 
dously increasing population numerically and one that is maturing 
culturally. I think there certainly has been an increase. I think 
along with that increase has been an increased desire, an increased j JOv, 
an increased appreciation of the value of the arts. 

Mr. Youne. You feel that radio and TV are a poor substitute for 
seeing an orchestra in the flesh ? 

Mrs. Tompson. It is not just a case of who is going to see the or- 
‘hestra in the flesh but who is going to play in the orchestra. After 
_ very many of these are community orchestra Aitugetive that 

neludes colleges, professional and community : oe youth club groups. 
They serve not only the function of presenting performance es but they 
also serve the function of providing an opportunity for people to play. 
You realize, of course, in many of these orchestras people are not paid; 
they may or may not be paid. 

Mr. Youna. Do you also think it would be a légitimate expendi- 
ture of funds to defray the living expenses for some of these artists 
who are not now able to make ends meet? In other w ords, the Govern- 
ment would then be more or less subsidizing that industry. 

Mrs. Tuompson. Mr. Young, in the earlier part of our statement I 
gave you the reports of our executive boards on direct subsidization 
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of arts groups. Now our study has not gone into that other phase of 
it, so I am not in a position to report on ‘the attitude of our orchestra 
executive boards. 

Mr. Youne. What is your attitude? 

Mrs. THompson. My personal attitude? I am not sure I am per- 
mitted to have one as an executive of a national organization. 

Mr. Younec. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Boscu. Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe. Mrs. Thompson, in this survey or questioning of your 
member pee and your members, was there any opinion by them on 
the value of a Federal Fine Arts Commission, or wasn’t that dis- 
cussed ? 

.Mrs. THompson. That was discussed in our report. Of course, they 
were to have studied your bill. Now, our request for answers w: 18 
directed primarily at the subsidization end of it at the various levels, 
which was one of the high points of your earlier bill. 

Mr. Howe. So they were not actually questioned, or a survey was 
not actually taken on the desirability of an overall Fine Arts Com- 
mission to service and promote and develop the fine arts? 

Mrs. THompson. That is right. The references that we made to 
the desirability of the buildings and the possible desirability of’ a 
service program were culled from written-in remarks and conversa- 
tions, and so on. 

Mr. Howe i. Were you able to evaluate it enough so that you would 
guess that those two things would be favored ? ‘Ts that why you were 
able to 

Mrs. THompson. It is my opinion that those two things would be 
seriously considered and possibly favored. 

Mr. Howrxw. I think that is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Boscn. Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. McCasr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. THompson. I would like to submit this report for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boscu. It will be accepted. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


REPORT ON PROPOSED FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN THE FINE ARTS BY 
Mrs. HELEN M. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA LEAGUE, INC., CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


(Note.—The following report was made before the league’s 1953 national 
convention in Elkhart, Ind., June 18, 1953.) 


Mr. President, members of the American Symphony Orchestra League, in this 
session of our 1953 league national convention, we are concerned primarily with 
one phase of future policies of far-reaching scope; namely, proposed Federal 
participation in, and possible subsidization of the fine arts. 

This problem is no longer in the realm of the academic. Before our National 
Congress today are at least nine bills relating to the arts. They now await com- 
mittee action. There is strong support behind them. Should these bills be al- 
lowed to die in this session of Congress, new ones certainly will take their place 
in the next session. No one will be affected more directly by decisions made on 
this and future similar legislation than we here in this room. 

The purpose of this presentation is neither to propose nor establish an official 
league policy in support of, or opposition to any portion of the legislation or the 
principles and policies it involves. This report is strictly for the purpose of stim 
ulating consideration by you and your organizations of many facets of the pro 
posal of Federal Government participation in the arts. 
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An official league policy will be adopted only after the organizations you repre- 
sent file their decisions with the league office. The league can only coordinate 
the thinking of its member orchestras. It is not a propagandizing body seeking 
to superimpose the thinking of a few upon the operations of all. 

There exist two basic philosophies in the development of the cultural life of 
eur Nation. The first is the existing one in which the arts are developed strictly 
on a local basis, with each individual community going its chosen direction. 
Local tastes, local leadership, and local support dictate the tempo, artistic stand- 
ards, and scope of the development. The sum of these thousands of local activi- 
ties becomes our national culture. 

The second is the philosophy set forth in much of the pending legislation, that 
a nation’s cultural development is of sufficient importance to merit recognition, 
encouragement, support, and direction by the Federal Government; that a govern- 
mental division of fine arts is as vital to public welfare as are governmental 
divisions of labor, education, agriculture, ete. 

Historically, there is nothing new in the idea of a Federal Government par- 
ticipating in the arts. As you all know, the central governments of many other 
eountries long have been active in the arts. In 1787, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of this Nation provided for it in our Constitution. The welfare and com- 
merce Clauses vest Congress with authority to promote the progress of the arts. 

During the depression, our Government participated in practically all arts fields 
through the Works Progress Administration. A few of our present-day sym- 
phony orchestras are direct outgrowths of WPA music projects. In some parts 
of the country, we still can look at post office building murals created under 
WPA art projects. 

In Great Britain, there exists the Fine Arts Council. It came into existence 
during a period of crises. In 1989, war conditions had closed down most normal 

rts activities, yet the people were clamoring for the emotionally stabilizing 
influence of music, literature. and the theater. Audiences were demanding 
sviuphony orchestras, among other things. 

Sensing the deep implications of a nation cut off from accustomed cultural 
experiences while forced to undergo untold sacrifice and crises in their personal 
and national lives, the Pilgrim Trust put up 25,000 pound sterling for the purpose 
of making cultural activities available to the people of Great Lritain in spite of 
war. The results were so gratifying, and so clearly showed the arts to be a basic 
necessity, that in 1940 the government, through its ministry of education, contrib- 
uted 50,000 pounds sterling to the fine arts fund providing an equal amount was 
raised from nonstatutory sources. 

As the people of Great Britain continued to demonstrate their need, desire, and 
gratification at again having fine musie and other arts, the Government funds 
increased. In 1942, the Pilgrim Trust, feeling the project had become a proper 
area for only governmental subsidization, withdrew. The Arts Council of Great 
Britain, serving England, Scotland, and Wales, became a body corporate under 
rdyal charter in 1946 and operates under governmental ‘subsidy totaling more 
than 500,000 pounds sterling annually. 

Briefly, the plan of operation is as follows. Although the Fine Arts Council 
may originate arts activities, it prefers to work through established nonprofit 
organizations. Three-fourths of its total funds are paid in the form of grants, 
guaranties, and loans to independent organizations. 

In the British publication titled “The Arts Council of Great Britain, What It 
Is and What It Does,” it plainly stated thta the council, being unable to cover 
all the ground, has adopted a deliberate policy of directing its financial help 
toward the professional aspect of the arts. Some amateur groups receive 
modest help through affiliating with national federations of like groups, which 
federations may receive modest grants from the Arts Council. . 

British orchestras have boards of directors drawn from the orchestra’s parent 
city just as do our orchestras. That’ board, among other things, draws up the 
orchestra’s financial plan, figuring the expected income from ticket sales, the 
amounts anticipated from private contributions and possibly some help from 
the municipality. When these sources of income are added up and compared 
with the estimated cost of maintaining the orchestra, there usually exists a 
deficit. - The orchestra board may apply to the council for the necessary funds 
to meet that deficit. 

If the help is granted, the orchestra or other arts group is designated as being 
“associated with” the council. Each professional organization so ‘associated 
has an “assessor” assigned to it from the council's staff. The “assessor” attends 
all meetings of the organization’s managing body and receives full information 
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about the orchestra and finances of the organization. During 1951-52 the 
following English symphony orchestras were “associated with” the coun 
London Philharmonic, Liverpool Philharmonic, City of Birmingham Symphony, 
Halle Concerts Society, London Symphony. 

In 1951-52, funds expended in England were divided among the arts as 
follows: 

Pereernt 

Opera and ballet (approximately) ___----- 
Music (symphony, chamber music, recital) 
Drama_. 
WN csi aia at a 
Administration 


Total Salih aps aaaisisevinscii a 

The council also has a division of poetry, but 1951-52 expenditures for that 
division apparently were linked up with the Festival of Britain and reported 
under festival accounts. 

The Seventh Annual Report (195152) of the Arts Council sketches the his. 
torical background of support of the arts and then states: “In the United States 
of America where redistribution of wealth has not been so drastically carried 
out at it has here, the arts are still largely sustained by the munificience of 
private patronage * * *. If the arts are to survive in the equalitarian state 
some form of collective patronage must assume the obligation formerly sustained 
by private benefactors.” 

Throughout the report, reference is made to the Land Government Act of 
1948, enabling legislation authorizing municipalities to levy .taxes for local 
support of arts activities. Considerable regret is evidenced in the annual 
report that more communities have not taken advantage of this legislation t 
establish local tax support of the arts and it is suggested that small communities 
might join together for regional support of professional arts activities. 

Several sections of the annual report close with warnings that renowned arts 
organizations may have to discontinue operations unless the Government ap 
propriates more money for the Arts Council or unless municipalities assume 
greater obligations for support of the arts. 

Referring to Covent Garden (opera house) the report states: “At an anuua!l 
subsidy of a quarter of a million, Covent Garden would still be running more 
cheaply than any of its counterparts abroad. If the Nation cannot afford that 
kind of figure, Covent Garden must close its doors, for grand opera of a metro- 
politan standard cannot be furnished on less.” 

Referring to the five permanent symphony orchestras receiving direct grants 
from the council; the report states: “The Arts Council has repeatedly declared 
its desire to increase the grants it now makes to the orchestras, but it cannot 
do so until its own grant-in-aid from the Treasury is increased * * *. Some of 
the orchestras are substantially assisted by their ‘home’ towns, but so far 
little has been done to rally support from the lesser local authorities in an 
orchestra’s geographical region * * *. Unless more aid of this kind is speedily 
forthcoming some of our orchestras face early extinction.” 

Referring to the Old Vic (repertory theater), the report states: “Empty houses 
and high cost of production have devoured all the Old Vic’s resources, and much 
of the Arts Council’s as well, and if the shapes of things is not transformed this 
autumn the outlook for the Old Vic is serious indeed.” 

In discussing the problem of the theater, the annual report further states: 
“To the many problems the theater has to confront in the provinces there seems 
to be added, nowadays, the mounting strength of the amateur theatrical move- 
ment. The numerous little theaters enjoy many advantages over the profes- 
sional theaters, notably, of course, their ability to deliver their goods much 
more cheaply than can the commercial theater or even the non-profit-distribut- 
ing theater; and the economic factor alone may shift the balance of power 
decisively between the professional and the amateur * * *. The amateur 
movement brings benefit and enjoyment to those who provide it and those who 
support it. Yet its responsibilities to the theater as a whole do not always 
seem to be recognized. There is doubtless another side to the case: but what is 
even more certain is that there is scope for a reapproachment between forces 
which ought to be allies.” 

Six years ago, the Government of Mexico established an Institute of Fine Arts 
Operated entirely with governmental funds, the institute established the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, employs musicians on a year round basis 
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Weekly chamber music concerts are presented; commissions are awarded for 
the creation of new works in all art forms. Advance study opportunities have 
been strengthened. 

In Switzerland, the record of government in the arts shows nearly a hundred 
repertoire theaters presenting nightly performances 11 months of the year. 
Opera and symphony are available in most cities, large and small, at prices com- 
parable to the cost of movie tickets. Thousands of singers and instrumentalists 
are employed. New works are created and performed. 

In Italy, there is a state tax on all forms of entertainment. These funds are 
used to assist financing of arts activities of all kinds. 

In Germany, orchestras are maintained on at least three levels: There are 
municipally supported groups, state-supported orchestras, and orchestras sup- 
ported through private efforts. 

You can find testimony and evidence to both the values and problems of these 
plans. In these countries, accusations of political interference in the arts, low 
pay for artists, overemphasis on the star system are to be read at every turn. 
Deficits and need for “educating the people” are discussed by our European 
eolleagues. As one conductor from Italy puts it, ““‘We can’t just announce a 
concert and have a full house. The concert must be promoted, tickets sold and 
always we are reckoning with the deficit.” 

Also, you can find support for the position that in war-torn Europe, the arts 
may have survived only through the help of federal governments; that under 
governmental arts plans there is an hitherto inexperienced widespread interest 
and participation in, and flourishing of the theater, music, literature, dance and 
the plastic arts; security and hope for performing and creative artists. 

Now what about a Federal arts program in the United States? 

For the most part the bills now pending are concerned with two aspects of 
governmental participation in the arts: 

1. The erection of a much needed opera house and concert hall in the city 
of Washington. 

2. The establishment of a fine arts commission under the executive branch of 
the Government, said commission to have power to coordinate all arts activities 
now going on in this country, and to initiate activities deemed to be needed in 
the further development of this Nation’s cultural life. 

At least 7 arts bills have been introduced during this session of Congress 
into the House of Representatives, and 2 in the Senate, as follows: 

Kepresentative Kearns, of Pennsylvania (a former public-school music super- 
visor), is sponsoring two bills having to do with improving the physical facilities 
for arts presentations in the city of Washington. These bills are H. R. 464 
and H. R. 4458. 

Representative Javits, of New York, has introduced a bill proposing the estab- 
lishment of a United States Arts Foundation. The bill is designated-as H. R. 
5330. 

Representative Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey, has presented the bill having 
the widest scope. It combines the two aspects of the problem—providing both 
for the erection of an opera house in the city of Washington and the establish- 
ment of a Fine Arts Commission. This is the bill having so far drawn the widest 
support and the one with which we are primarily concerned. 

The original bill was numbered H. R.-452, and was reviewed in the January- 
March 1953 issue of the league newsletter. Within the last month Mr. Howell 
has drafted a new version of the bill in which he has strengthened some of the 
points. The revised version is bill H. R. 5397. 

Congressman Celler, of New York, introduced a bill identical to the original 
Howell bill. The Celler bill is H. R. 5136. 

The two Senate bills include S. 1109, introduced by Senator Murray, of 
Montana. It is a duplicate of the original Howell bill. 

Senator Case, of South Dakota, has introduced bill S. 1003 providing for a 
$25,000 annual grant to the National Symphony Orchestra for presentation of 
open-air concerts and free children’s concerts in Washington. 

All of these bills now await committee action. In the House the bills have been 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The Howell bill is supported by James C. Petrillo. president of the American 
tederation of Musicians, an A. F. of L. affiliate, and by Nathan E. Cowan, direc- 
tor of the CIO legislative department. Many artists of national stature have 
spoken out in favor of the Howell bill. Writers on musical subjects have been 
ciscussing it in detail for months—most of them in favor of the basic provisions 
if the bill—even though they may not agree with all of its details. 
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A recent release in the New York Times stated that there is little expectatior 
that prompt committee action can be expected. Congressman McConnell, chair 
man of the Education and. Labor Committee, has advised Mr. Petrillo that “the 
full committee may probably be engaged for some time with amendments to the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, but that the possibility of holding hearings 
on legislation to establish a National War Memorial Arts Commission will be 
ziven full consideration.” 

Now, as ¥ou can readily see, the time has come for us to know what is involved 
in these proposals. First of all, I strongly recommend that every one of yo 
obtain a copy of H. R. 5897, the revised Howell bill. You can get it by writing 
to the Clerk of the United States House of Representatives at the House Office 
Building, in Washington, D.C. . 

Briefly the bill sets forth its purposes as follows: 

1. To encourage the growth and development of the arts throughout the 
United States. 

2. To increase the accessibility of the fine arts to the public and to raise the 
standard of execution of fine arts by professionals and amateurs. 

3. To establish in the executive branch of the Government a Federal agency 
to advise and cooperate with public and private agencies and organizations on 
all matters directly or indirectly concerned with the arts. 

4. To encourage the development of a strong American theatrical and operati: 
art through maximum use of the English language in productions assisted under 
the act. 

5. To provide for the establishment, maintenance, and operation in the Nation’s 
Capital of a suitable theater and opera house. 

The Commission is given authority to do all things: develop and encourage the 
pursuit of a national policy for promotion of education in the fine arts; initiate 
and support professional and amateur activities in all fine arts fields; adviss 
with existing professional, nonprofit and educational fine arts organizations: 
award scholarships, fellowships, commissions; solicit and receive funds, serv- 

_ices, and personnel; build buildings. The bill contains no statements limiting 
the powers of the Commission, 

The Commission personnel totaling 37 members would be drawn from many 
Federal Government agencies and departments plus 15 eminent citizens to be 
selected by the President from the fields of fine arts, education, recreation, or 
public affairs. The Commission’s work would be divided into at least 10 separate 
divisions, including a Division of Music (referred to in the original bill as the 
Division of Opera and Other Forms of Music) ; Division of Drama and Speech, 
Division of Ballet and other Forms of Dance; Division of Literature and Poetry; 
Division of Architecture; Division of Educational and Artistic Motion Pictures 
and Still Photography; Division of Educational and Artistic Radio and Televi 
sion: Division of Fine Arts Personnel; Division of Painting and Sculpture, 
Printing, Engraving, and other Graphic and Plastic Arts. The revised Howell 
bill provides for a 10th division—‘Division of Colleges and Universities, Mu 
seums, and Galleries of Fine Arts, Symphony Orchestras and Opera Companies 
‘and all other institutions and organizations dealing with the humanities.” 

Whereas with the exception of the Division on Fine Arts Personnel, the other 
nine Divisions are designated according to a subject of the fine arts, i. e.. music, 
drama, architecture, etc., this new division is on an organizational basis. The 
plan of operation is not clear. For instance, a symphony orchestra would fall 
into the new division just referred to. It would certainly seem that an orchestra 
also logically would be a part of the Division of Music. 

The appropriation stipulated in the bill is $1 million for the first year and an 
amount not to exceed $20 million annually in succeeding years. 

Now, after careful study of these bills, after reading pounds of comments o1 
them, after talking to scores of people about them, I have come to the conclusion 
that the basic reasons for proposing Federal Government participation in the 
arts fall into three categories: 

1. For the purpose of initiating and establishing arts groups and activities in 
this country. 

2. For the purpose of supporting arts activity once it is established. 

3. For the purpose of coordinating arts activities throughout the Nation. 

It is my personal conviction, that each of these basic reasons should be exam- 
ined in the light of the established record of what already has been accom- 
plished through our present-day operations on a local basis. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We may come to the conclusion that we want and 
need a Federal program, but let us be sure that the basic needs for that program 
are correctly set forth. Only in that way can a proper program be devised. 
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Let us examine the record in regard to the first premise—that a Federal pro- 
gram is needed in order to initiate and establish arts groups and activities in 
this country. . Here are a few statistics on the present cultural developments in 
the United States. 

The league is indebted to many people, organizations, and publications for 
these figures. Some may be subject to correction and revision, but at least they 
gudicate a general trend of amazing activity. 

1. Symphony orchestras: According to the league inventory of orchestras on 
June 15, 1953, there are in the United States and Canada: 


Professional symphonies 

Community orchestras___-. 
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Youth orchestras (operated as civic institutions) 


o~ 
ow 


Total 


16 of the 954 orchestras are established in Canada. Educational association 
sources estimate there are an additional 15,000 school orchestras. 

2. Opera companies—S80 opera companies operating in 19 States. 

3. Music study—students of music are estimated at 20 million individuals. 

4. Music participation—the following figures give some indication of the extent 
of general participation in music: 75 lay music organizations totaling 600,000 
members, 150 musical periodicals, 750 musie critics, 1,196 writers on musical 
subjects, 30 million classical records sold in 1950, music instrument sales tripled 
in the last 10 years, 30 million people are reported to be actively interested in 
concert music in the United States, whereas only 15 million watched major 
league baseball games last year, only 13 million engage in hunting, and a mere 
5 million play golf. : 

Money expended for concert music totaled $45 million in a recent year as 
compared to the following gross revenues in nonmusical entertainment fields: 


Baseball $40, 000, 000 
Horse-dog tracks 38, 000, 000 
Professional football 9, 000, 000 


5. Literature: Two bookclubs number hundreds of thousands of book sales per 
month, a recent Odyssey translation sold 300,000 copies, Reader’s Digest con- 
densed books sell millions of copies, best-seller iists include much fine literature. 

6. Painting: 1948—50 million people attended art exhibitions. In the decade 
of the 1940’s, more paintings were sold in the United States than in all the previ- 
ous history of this Nation. 

Now, let us assume for the moment the record shows that communities will 
form their own cultural groups as soon as the time is ripe for them, that we 
conclude a Federal program is not needed to establish eultural activities. What 
about financial support of the arts organizations once they do form? 

Again, let us look at the record. Generally speaking, under our present setup, 
orchestras are expanding services and budgets. I personally know of only two 
orchestras having suspended operations this year. Both operated on less than 
$5,000 a year. This spring, the league has received more voluntary reports than 
in any previous year from orchestras stating ‘‘we are ending the season in the 
black.’ They attribute it to two main factors: (1) Relief from the 20 percent 
Federal excise tax on admissions; (2) they are taking orchestra operation more 
seriously and are learning how to run the business. 

However, be that as it may, there are other figures and circumstances that 
don’t look so good. The Metropolitan Opera says it faces extinction unless 
some miracle comes to the rescue. -Professional musicians are having a tough 
time trying to earn a decent living from music. Unemployment of musicians 
is widespread. The average wage of musicians in major symphonies is $1,800 
a year. Average annual incomes of professional actors are even less. 

The major symphonies suffer operating deficits totaling nearly $4 million 
annually. The larger budget community orchestras can earn only about 50 
percent of their gross expenditures. 

Translated into actualities, these last two figures mean that major symphony 
orchestras are dependent on contributions for approximately one-third of their 
gross income, and community orchestras for about one-half of theirs. Symphony 
orchestras are not earning their way financially. 
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The question is not “Shall we have subsidy?” We have it. All orchestras 
and other arts are subsidized now by individuals, corporations, foundations, 
city, county, or State funds. 

It is up to us to evaluate the stability of this form of subsidy. Can we con 
tinue to count on it? We hear dire predictions of what will happen to corporate 
gifts if the excess-profits tax is removed; of what will happen to personal con 
tributions if a national sales tax is levied; of what will happen to all forms of 
contributions if we enter a deflationary economy. What then? 

Within this audience are people who help make fiscal policies in corpora- 
tions, people who control private funds, people who serve on fiscal policy boards 
of municipal and States affairs. How about it? Are we as individuals and 
representatives of corporate bodies—are we prepared, willing, and able not only 
to continue present-day contribution levels for cultural organization, but also 
ready to increase these contributions as the number of cultural groups increases, 
as their needs and programs expand? . 

We can’t merely be “agin” something in this situation. -We have to be “for” 
something. If we vote to turn our backs on possible Federal subsidy of the arts, 
we are at the same time casting a vote for other forms of subsidy, as well as a 
promise that we can obtain it. Can and will we and our communities deliver 
the goods? Responsibility for that decision has been placed squarely on the 
shoulders of every orchestra executive board as a result of the introduction of 
this Federal legislation. 

If I were an orchestra official, responsible for fiscal policies, I would want a 
few figures on this. Federal subsidy business before I turned thumbs down on it 
What is really involved? What kind of money are we talking about? 

It seems to me that when talking about Federal subsidization we are forced 
to talk whole hog or none. Once money—any money—is available from Federal! 
tax funds for support of arts groups, isn’t is going to be mighty hard to explain 
to folks at home why we also are seeking additional contributions from them? 
I can hear the answers now—‘Why, we think the orchestra is a wonderful thing 
for our town, but after all, we are paying taxes to help support it. Why do 
you need more money ?” 

The Howell bill straddles the fence on this point. It provides that subsidiza 
tion under the proposed Fine Arts Commission shall not be in excess of 25 per- 
cent of the total cost of preparing and presenting any production approved by 
the Commission. Apparently the sponsors of the bill hope that present sources 
of subsidy will make up the difference between the 25 percent contributed by 
the Government and the income earned from the production. 

How about it? Can you continue to obtain at least half of your present locally 
subsidized income if there are Federal statutes providing for even partial sub- 
sidization? Will the fact that the Federal Government establishes an amount 
which it will contribute to your productions be interpreted by your community 
generally as a tacit reeommendation by the Government that that amount is 
all you really should need by way of subsidization? 

Let’s consider what might be required for the Federal Government to pick up 
the tab for all deficits of even present-day operations of arts groups. We have 
fairly reliable figures on symphony orchestras ; only guesses in the other fields. 

Gross annual expenditures by symphony orchestras in this country are esti- 
mated conservatively by the league at $17 million. The major symphonies alone 
spend nearly 13 million of that amount. Roughly, 40 per cent of the 17 million 
is subsidized income, accruing from contributions of one sort or another. 

Now, if we are to think in terms of a Federal subsidy plan which would relieve 
us of the necessity of developing contributed income locally, it probably would 
mean an annual Federal grant of at least 7 million just for symphony orchestras 
now established and operating at present levels. 

We haven’t obtained figures from the other arts fields. We are merely guessing 
and deliberating making an ultraconservative guess, at that. I imagine the opera 
field would welcome 2 or 3 million dollars as a starter. The theater people prob- 
ably could use as much money as the orchestras for they too have a large number 
of established organizations. That’s another 7 million. Perhaps the dance 
groups could use a couple of million. No doubt the museums, galleries, artists, 
painters, sculptors could handle 3 or 4 million. Let’s guess at $25 million as 
the annual amount now being contributed to arts groups from local sources. 

What is the history of the Federal Government in the matter of subsidy’ 
Varios types of direct grants of aid to specific business enterprises have been 
paid in the United States for more than a hundred years, including payments to 
steamship companies and airlines for carrying mail, financial aid to shipbuilding, 
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land grants to railroads and canal companies, numerous aids to farmers, etc. 
The first direct subsidy of the Federal Government was paid in 1845 when 
Congress authorized awarding of mail subsidies. 

Subsidies to railroads started in 1850 and it is estimated that a total of 
$1,282 million has been granted since that time for the promotion of railroad 
construction—an average of nearly 13 million per year for a hundred years. . 

Government subsidies for shipping construction from 1936 to 1952 averaged 
nearly $22 million per year. 

Estimates of total public aid rendered to the air transport industry from 1926 
to 1938 indicate expenditures of an average of 14 million a year. It is further 
estimated that assistance to domestic air carriers for the year 1953 will total 
56 million. 

During the last 20 years, the Federal Government has given varied forms of 
assistance to many other business interests including direct payments, remission 
ef charges, Government loans, and Government insurance—all considered “sub- 
sidies.”” The league is indebted to Congressman Howell’s office for use of a 
subsidy report prepared by the Library of Congress. This report gives figures 
on only the more direct kinds of subsidies—payments and remission of charges. 
It does not include Government loans and insurance. 

Figures, taken from records of the Commodity Credit Corporation which is 
authorized to “buy and sell, lend upon and otherwise deal in agricultural or 
other commodities” show losses from subsidies and price-support operations in 
some commodities and gains in others. Losses may be considered subsidies to a 
given industry. 

For purposes of comparison in this report, we have translated these subsidies 
into annual averages over an 18-year period although the actual disbursements 
may have been made during a much shorter period. 

Average of Federal 


subsidy per year 
Industry: from 1933 to 1951 


Apple industry $179, 428 
Beef production 2, 048, 714 
Cocoa industry 5, 663 
Coffee industry * 400, 973 
Deres. procecues..... 66, 924, 002 
Egg industry 71, 556 
Peanut butter industry 455 
Raison industry 959 
Sheep and lamb production 401, 394 
Sugar industry’ , 594 
Wool industry ; 5, 118, 937 
1Also received additional limited subsidy from Reeonstruction Finance Corporation 
between 1941-49. 

You can see from the above figures that with the exception of railroads, ship- 
ping, air transport, and dairy production, no single operation in this list has been 
granted Federal subsidy in excess of $10 million a year. Remember, however, 
this does not represent a complete report on all types and kinds of Federal 
subsidization. 

These Federal subsidies have been justified in terms of stabilizing industries 
basie to sound national economy and defense. Will we be able to produce evidence 
that Federal subsidization of the arts is equally vital to national life; moreover, 
that it merits annual subsidy in amounts greater than heretofore granted to 
railroad and shipping construction ? 

But, let us assume momentarily that the Federal Government would subsidize 
the arts to the tune of $25 million annually or whatever amount is needed. Now, 
what goes with that subsidy? 

As civic institutions, orchestras have long felt they must maintain freedom 
to establish and carry out operational and artistic policies. The minute funds are 
accepted from one individual, organization, or Government unit there looms the 
dread that said contributor will expect, request, or demand certain concessions 
in return for help given. 

You know the pattern. Mr. and Mrs. X make a $500 orchestra contribution 
and soon discover a niece who sings “just beautifully, and will the orchestra 
please present her as soloist.” Or the city appropriates $2,000 for the orchestra 
and a city official remembers a friend who composes songs and will the orchestra 
please play one of them. 
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No doubt, every orchestra has met up with these aftermaths of some form of 
subsidization. Apparently they have been dealt with in such a manner as to di 
little, if any, harm to anyone. But remember, this kind of subsidy exists on a 
local basis. Its values and its problems have affected one orchestra here, another 
there, and in different ways. The orchestras have the freedom to accept or reject 
this kind of subsidization ; the freedom to solve these pressure situations as they 
-See fit. In no way has this type of subsidization placed a characteristic stamp 
on the artistic developments of our orchestras. 

What would happen to this freedom of action under a huge Federal subsidiza- 
tion plan. Now, as a taxpayer, I certainly expect my Federal Government to 
protect my tax payments by establishing a few rules and regulations about that 
portion of my money used to help out, say, the peanut butter boys. Surely, the 
peanut butter folks would feel the same way about their money being spent to 
help out symphony orchestras. And they’d probably be right, because a lot of 
cockeyed things are dreamed up under the heading of art. 

But what kind of rules and regulations? 

Some indication of one trend is to be found in the Howell bill. For instance. 
it is stated that “funds shall be allotted [to organizations] only upon application 
satisfactory to the Fine Arts Commission * * * providing that the Commission 
shall from time to time review the production and programs for which aid is 
being granted, and also shall from time to time certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the amount to which it estimates each applicant shall be entitled 
during such ensuing period as it may determine.” 

The bill carries no statement of particulars on what basis these judgments 
of eligibility shall be made. Conceivably one orchestra would qualify where 
another would not. One program would meet specifications; another would not. 
Would the yardstick be in terms of how well the needs of a community are 
served by a given arts group, how close the production comes to meeting specified 
artistic standards, how much employment and recognition is given to American 
creative and interpretive artists? 

Perhaps another section of the Howell bill is indicative of the present thinking: 
“All opera and drama productions and programs presented by or under any 
arrangement with the Commission, with the exception of performances by visiting 
foreign companies, shall be presented in the English language to the maximum 
extent practicable. Suitable translations in English shall be provided when 
foreign opera and drama productions are presented.” 

Would it be much of a step to stipulate also that wherever practical, musical 
works written by American composers should take precedence over all other 
musical literature? 

Is it possible that the arts, the thousands of people contributing time and 
effort to them might become mere pawns in a centrally managed, nationalistic 
nrogram whose control could be so buried in bureaucracy as to give little hint 
of its ultimate purpose? Could it be that someday we would have to check com- 
posers and musical works not only with the lists of licensing agencies but also 
against lists of people ruled as O. K. on loyalty and security considerations? 

It reality, we are not dealing primarily here with principles involved in 
Federal subsidization of the arts. The heart of this particular situation is, How 
much faith do we have in the Government of the United States? And that is a 
fundamental question with which the arts have traditionally been concerned, 
the maintenance of freedom to place the arts above ideologies and transient 
politicobeliefs. 

Now, let us pigeonhole the matter of financial subsidization of the arts for 
a moment, and consider the third reason for proposing arts programs, that of 
coordinating arts activities. 

Supposing we say “no” to the need for a Federal program primarily for the 
purpose of establishing arts groups; “no” to financial support of them, what 
about a Federal program limited to counseling, coordinating and research service? 
Perhaps a Department of Fine Arts at Cabinet level. Is there need and value 
in such a proposal? Again let’s go to the record. ; 

In this area, we find another conclusion to be drawn from our experience in 
developing the arts on a local basis, namely, that arts groups are definitely 
strengthened when they pool their resource. 

Apparently, even disinterested observers concede that of all the arts fields, 
symphony orchestras today-are in the strongest and most enviable position 
nationally. These same observers attribute much of this strength to the fact 
that orchestras voluntarily have banded together through the league and the 
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major symphony managers’ association to study their problems and work out 
solutions to them. Witness the success of the Federal excise-tax exemption. 

Another finding is emerging from study of orchestras developed through local 
activity. We believe that those orchestras affiliated with other local arts groups 
through allied arts councils are, generally speaking, receiving greater support 
than are those operating solely on a free-lance basis. Furthermore, the cultural 
needs of their communities are better served when the various arts groups plan 
and perhaps finance their work according to local master plan. 

It seems reasonably safe to assume then, that some sort of national body 
could in like manner serve to strengthen and expand all of the arts fields through 
research, counseling, exchange of information, etc. 

Under a Federal program conceived with wisdom, administered with genuine 
inspiration, honesty, and practicality, all kinds of potentials open up, including 

1. A census of the creative wealth of this Nation. 

2. Coordination of arts activities with other parts of our national 
lives. 

. A greater balance of activities within communities. 

A great balance of opportunities and talents between communities. 
Encouragement and more security for the arts and their participants through 
the development of more adequate and more wisely administered local support. 

This avenue of thought leads to consideration of developing thousands of 
local arts councils, which together would form the basic structure for some 
sort of national coordination of arts groups. It could be under a program of 
governmental sponsorship, or even under a program of private sponsorship on 
a national scale. ; 

The single crying need in this whole situation is intelligent leadership. Such 
a lot of talking as you encounter on all sides. Such a dearth of leadership and 
straight-line thinking from the arts fields. 

In the first place, we in the symphony world don’t know what we want. We 
have no definite program. The opera field does not present a concerted front. 
There are associations of art gallery directors, but we have found no national 
association of local artists’ groups. There are many educational associations 
in the arts fields, but no single channel of representation and no unanimity of 
thought as to what is needed and wanted for arts education nationally. Choruses 
have a national organization existing primarily for the purpose of sharing a 
library. The theater has ANTA; individual artists have AGMA; there are 
guilds, unions, and associations without -number, but the lines of responsibility 
ire muddled. 

These conditions have come to light this winter as the league has sought to 
assemble national representatives from various arts fields in an effort to talk 
over mutual problems and develop a program acceptable to all of us. 

Indeed it is a mocking reproach to the cultural groups of this Nation that 
Federal legislators now are sufficiently interested in our problems to try and 
do something about them, and we do not even have an inter-arts forum, nor 
unanimity of thought, much less a program to present to our National Congress. 
It’s no wonder that people lose patience with the cultural world ! 

In all of this muddle, in all of this confusion, one thing stands out clear as 
crystal. The symphony orchestras of America have developed their own cen- 
tral channel for action. They can work together in harmony and with a single 
purpose. The symphonies represent the single largest group and the best 
coordinated group within the fine arts field. 

Therefore, it seems logical that the symphony orchestras of this Nation 
should calmly step up and assume leadership in the development of a policy 
ind a course of action which will best serve the cultural development of this 
Nation. With our tremendous aggregation of hundreds of orchestras, each with 

ts hundreds of workers.and audience members, there is a fantastic potential 
for sound thinking, leadership and effective action. We face a thrilling chal- 
lenge! We must accept it. 

Our first step is to go home and help our own organizations develop their 
thinking and philosophy on this entire matter. Tomorrow we wil! review the 
procedure formulated by the league for this process. 

The next step is for each of us to call together. the other arts groups within 
our communities and get their boards started in studying and formulating their 
philosophies. Then we will be ready to formulate a policy which represents 
the thinking of arts people throughout the whole country, a policy which is 
representative of America, formed according to the precepts of our democracy, 
a policy which we can support wholeheartedly. 


and local 
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Then we must aggressively support and fight for that policy. 
These procedures can’t wait. They must be done now! We are the people 
to do it! 


Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mrs. Thompson. 
Mrs. Tuompson. Thank you, Congressman. 
Mr. Boscu. The next witness is Mr. A. J. Fletcher. 


STATEMENT OF A. J. FLETCHER, RALEIGH, N. C., NATIONAL OPERA 
WORKSHOP CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS 


Mr. Fiercuer. Gentlemen of the committee, it would probably be 
proper at this moment for me to tell you something of the nature 
of my interest in this bill and in the cultural movement here in Amer 
‘ica as it involves the fine arts. 

I am not a musician. I am a lawyer. I got interested here quite 
some little time ago in trying to do something to help the young art- 
ists that I found in my part of the State to become qualified to ear 
a living professionally. 

I found, after some of them had been qualified, there was very 
little chance for them to get jobs in New York City, or any of the big 
art centers. They were already full up and running over. 

So the thing that next occurred to me was that if we could create 
a culture and a training in our own State of North Carolina—I prac- 
tice law in Raleigh—and if we could create something there that 
would create a future audience that would support these artists on 
a local basis, I would probably be doing a service that would be valu- 
able to these young artists and that would live on to benefit the future 
generations. 

Now, as to my official connection with music organizations: For 
4 years I was national opera chairman for the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. I am currently the national opera workshop chairman 
of that organization, and for 3 years I have been chairman of the 
administrative board, institute of opera, extension division, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. I am also State opera chairman for the North 
Carolina State Federation of Music Clubs. 

In making this statement, I am not acting on behalf of, or as a rep- 
resentative of, any of the organizations that have been referred to. 
This expresses my individual opinion that has grown out of my ex- 
perience with the groups above mentioned. I probably wouldn’t be 
here before you today if I didn’t have some background of experience 
in terms of trying to promote some of these fine arts at the grassroots 
level. 

I am not saying, gentlemen, that the particular form of fine arts in 
which I am interested is the only one. I say there are several facets 
that should be considered, and I think largely along the lines laid down 
in title I of Mr. Howell’s bill. 

I am completey opposed, and I have heretofore expressed that op- 
position to Mr. Howell in correspondence, to titles II and IIT, because 
it is a direct subsidization of a group, on terms which do not seem to 
me to be at all justified by conditions. 

Now, as a matter of fact, my opposition to titles II and III springs 
from a number of facts, and I have stated this in the presence of Mr. 
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Howell’s representatives who attended a meeting of the National 
Music Council in New York last December. This title II authorizes 
an appropriation in “such sums as may be necessary to enable the 
Commission to carry out its powers and duties under the act. 

The blue sky is the limit with respect to the moneys that could be 
called for under that language. 

Then here are some other things which, it seems to me, should be 
reconsidered. 

The Commission can (a) select and pay its artists whatever it 
pleases ; (6) send musical organizations abroad and bring foreign mu- 
sical organizations to America; (c) promote fine arts productions and 
programs anywhere in the United States; (d) restore artistic and his- 
toric monuments; (€) enter into contracts with individuals in the 
United States and foreign countries and agencies of foreign countries 
relating to fine-arts activities, and these “may be entered into without 
legal consideration, without performance or other bonds, or without 
regard to Statute 3709 or the Revised Statutes of the United States”: 
(7) under section 211 (a), page 35, “cooperate and participate in inter- 
national fine-arts activities and expend for such international sere 
activities such sums within the limitations of appropriated funds a 
the Commission may deem desirable and may defray expenses of re > 
resentatives of Government agencies and other public and private non- 
profit organizations, and of individual artists or groups of artists 

On page 35, subsection 14, it is provided that with the meena’ of 
the Comptroller General of the United States, “the Commission may 
prescribe the extent to which vouchers for funds expended under con- 
tracts for fine-arts activities shall be subject to itemization or substan- 
tiation prior to payment without regard to the limitations of other laws 
relating to the expenditure of public funds.” 

As I explained to Mr. Howell’s representatives at that meeting last 
December, it seems to me the only thing they would have to do to spend 
money under this would be to spend it, whatever they pleased, and all 
they’ need do would be to show the money was no longer there. If that 
isn't the meaning of this language, I don’t understand it myself. 

Now, I am not just interested in tearing down something, and I 
don’t want Mr. Howell or anybody else to get the idea that I am not 
completely sympathetic with doing something for the fine arts in 
America, but not on any such grs andiose WPA. proposition as repre- 
sented by titles II and III of this bill. 

Now, if I may do this, I would like to give you just a little infor- 
mation on what has happened in North Carolina in terms of a friend 
of the fine arts who has been trying to. work something out down 
there at his own expense. What kind of luck has he had? What 
kind of success has he had ? 

I organized a group of young singers to go out over North Carolina 
and give opera perform: unces. Of course, I found that adult audi- 
ences didn’t take to it very enthusiastically. And after the first year 
[ knew this. I knew that if anything happened for that particular 
branch of the fine arts in North Carolina, I would have to start fur- 
ther back. I would have to start lower down the ladder in terms of 
development, age, growth, everything. I had to begin back at the 
grassroots. 


48356—54——_16 
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So I visited the North Carolina Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion and asked him if he wouldn’t cooperate with me in putting opera 
performances into the public schools of North Carolina. 

We have a North Carolina Symphony down there. You have hear« 
a great deal of talk this afternoon about symphonies and how they 
are supported. 

North Carolina makes a State grant of.around $35,000, and then 
they raise money at the various localities throughout the State of 
North Carolina, have orchestra leagues in each area in which the 
orchestra will appear, and the symphony orchestra goes to the schools 
in that area while it is in the neighborhood, and the children do not 
have to pay anything for hearing them play. 

Dr. Swallene’s orchestra is operating under the extension divisio1 
of the University of North Carolina, and they reach something like 
a hundred thousand children every year with symphonic.concerts. 

All right. I have an idea, and T have demonstrated that it could 
be done. We became connected with the Grass Roots Opera Co., of 
Raleigh, and the superintendent of public instruction of the State 
of North Carolina, in cooperation with the extension division of the 
university, sent out letters to all the school principals, including, as 
I say, the superintendent of public instruction of our State, to all the 
principals, to all the superintendents throughout the State, suggest 
ing to them that they work this program into the music-appreciation 
courses in their schools. 

And, incidentally, where there were no music-appreciation courses, 
then this particular activity constituted one. 

I brought some pictures along just to show you something of the 
children’s audiences and how they are being reached. We are giving 
on an average of—last year it was 113 per formances of opera in the 
schools; 103 this year—it is driving a little too hard to go much above 
a hundred performances of opera sustained. 

Now, how does that work into this situation that you have here’ 
It is like this: I have been footing the bill down there myself. “The 
cost of this has been running around, so far as I personally am con 
cerned, a thousand dollars a month. I don’t mind it. But I know 
that I have discovered a need which I can’t meet. I employed a full 
time advance agent to go into the schools, to integrate the work of 
the Grass Roots Opera into the music appreciation courses and to 
tell the story of the opera and to give haan regular training on it 
before the opera would visit the school. 

Then I want to show-you this. I have here the letters from the 
State superintendent. I have here the actual material that was used 
in these courses in the various schools of North Carolina, telling about 
the opera, telling about the life of the composer, telling about the con- 
ditions, the economic and political conditions, existing at the time it 
was written, and all that sort of thing. 

Then you will be interested to know how children receive opera. 
Well, I brought one letter with me that is typical of thousands upon 
thousands that I have received. The teachers have requested their 
children to write, after they have seen the opera, an essay on what they 
think of the opera. Here is one I would like to read to you: 


I like the opera in many different ways. It was funny in some ways, dramatic 


in some ways, and full of romance. I have never cared for opera. I once thought 
it was just a racket and a lot of phony screaming that was supposed to present 
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foreign languages. I heard many remarks about the opera going in. I heard 
one boy say he wished he had his ear muffs; and, when we were coming out, 
I heard the same boy say he would never miss another opera. 

That is how it is being received. 

Here are two more exhibits that I want to show you. When I say 
it is integrated into the music-appreciation courses in those schools, 
{ mean just that. And what the children get out of it. Here is just 
one of thousands of these. Now, what do youcall it? It isa story that 
they took home, that they got from the opera or from the integration 
program before the opera was given. And then on the inside they give 
the story of the School for Lovers, which, to those of us who don’t 
understand English is Cosi fan Tutte by Mr. Mozart. And there are 
thousands of these. ‘That is the kind of a job they take over. 

Here is another one on Mozart, the Boy Wonder. ‘That. is how it 
operates in the school down there. And they give the life of the com- 
poser, and then they give the story of the opera. 

That is what I am trying to say. It is getting back to the grass- 
roots. There is a chance for something to be done for America with- 
out a direct subsidization. 

So far as I-am concerned in North Carolina, 1 don’t ask anybody to 
save me a dollar from what I am now putting in it, but I would like 
to expand the thing and indicate that there is a real chance here to do 
something. 

Now, that is not the only chance. North Carolina, while it has its 
symphony orchestra going into all of these schools and reaching a 
hundred thousand children, and the Grass Roots Opera of North 
Carolina, going into the schools and reaching from thirty to forty 
thousand children every year, is not the only State that is trying to do 
something in the arts and for children and for the basic things. 

And here are some of the ways that, under title I in Mr. Howell’s 
bill, that something could be done. 

Here is a bulletin issued by the extension division of the University 
of Virginia. And, if the Lord lets me live, I am hoping to start this 
same thing in North Carolina. It is an Artmobile that will take the 
finest pictures that they can obtain. And they have a fine State art 
gallery in Virginia at this time. 

We have a marvelous one in North Carolina, with millions upon 
millions of dollars’ worth of marvelous'pictures in it. And Iam going 
to see if it can’t be done. 

Here is something that title I of this act could help, putting over 
programs of this kind in every State where pictures are available for 
the purpose of carrying them to the schools. I would like to hand 
you this, Mr. Howell and Mr. Chairman. And may I hand you this, 
please. 

That is one of the ways that something could be done. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to a direct grant, to say, “Here is money; go 
ahead and spend it,” to any State, North Carolina or anywhere else. 
But under title I, where Mr. Howell in his bill has provided that the 
State shall put up as much money as would be granted by the Federal 
Government, that would change my attitude about it completely. I 
have in mind this, that there are any number of approaches that can 
be made in a basic and fundamental sort of a way that does not involve 
the Federal Government in a direct subsidy of the arts, but that if it 
is put on a matched basis, a matehedtond Basia, a grant-in-aid in a 
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modest amount to certain institutions, it could be the board of educa- 
tion of each of these States. It could be a university or an extension 
division. But wherever that is done, wherever that would be possible. 
it could bring about a tremendous advance eventually in cultural devel- 
opment in America. 

I am convinced of it. 

[ will tell you one of the advantages of a State-aid program. If 
the State doesn’t want it, then the Government doesn’t put up any- 
thing. No money issupplied to anybody to throw away. 

Mr. Youne. Isn’t that a subsidy program, too, whether it is on a 
matching basis or whether or not the Government puts up a hundred 
cents of every dollar? 

Mr. Frercuer. Mr. Young, you are exactly right. It is not a direct 
subsidy, however, but it is one which you will find has been followed by 
our Government in a good many ways in aids to roads and education 
and a number of other things, but not a direct payment to pay some- 
body to play or sing or.act. I would be opposed to it in any way except 
as it approached the thing on an educational basis. 

Mr. Youna. Can’t these things be taught and developed under the 
existing educational structure under the high schools and the colleges 
if the people of North Carolina feel that is desirable? I want to com- 
mend you on the fine presentation you have made here. I think the 
State of North Carolina is fortunate to have such an able and enthusi- 
astic spokesman in this field. 

I was also heartened to see your attitude with regard to Federal 
supervision and your emphasis on grassroots. But isn’t it true that 
if the people in your area are enthusiastic about this program, appar- 
ently the results are spectacular almost, and wouldn’t they then be will- 
ing to make such contributions as are necessary to sustain the program ? 

Mr. Fietrcuer. I would like to tell you something. We havea legis- 
lature in North Carolina that, when it comes to appropriating money 
for the fine arts, we would get—TI hate to tell you what percent of the 
total vote. 

Mr. Youne. You think Congress is more amenable to that sort of 
thing? Weare asofter touch up here? 

Mr. Fiercuer. It has proved to be so in the past. 

Mr. Youne. I think you are right. 


Mr. Boscu. In other words, Mr. Fletcher, they have come to the 
right place. 

Mr. Friercuer. Well, I will tell you what we need, all that we do 
need, and I am going to name a figure here in a minute that I think 
would put a program in all over the United States in every State in 
this Union. It willsurprise you. We need a little pump priming. We 
need something to go before that horny-headed committee on finance 
down there in the North Carolina Senate or Legislature. ‘ 

This young man knows about it [indicating Mr. Hussey]. He 
comes from down there. He knows, talking about orchestras to the 
average legislature, what you are up against. 


Mr. Boscu. Before you go any further, Mr. Fletcher, name that 
figure. I am interested in that figure. 


Mr. Frercuer. All right. I would say from $50,000 to $100,000 per 
year will doa magnificant job. 

And I can give you a blueprint on it that would surprise you as to 
how that can be done. Why, I know it can be done. I have demon- 
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strated it. I have carried the burden myself on one of these things in 
North Carolina for the last 6 years, and I know what can be done. 

Within the last hour I got this laid on my desk. It is not one you 
are thinking about. It is another one farther down the street. I had 
handed to me this letter from Young Audiences, Mrs. Charles Wood 

Colher 

I am enclosing copies of brochures, booklets, and reprints of articles describ- 
ing our program. As the founder of ‘the school concert here in Baltimore more 
than 5 years ago, I have taken on the responsibility of heading our regional ac- 
tivities. Our work has spread to approximately 25 cities or chapters, and the 
expansion of the project is only limitéd by our lack of manpower. Evidently 
the communities are eager for this kind of live concert experience for their 
children. 

There is a tremendous amount of interest throughout the United 
States in these arts. 

You made a mistake a while ago when you suggested that television 
and radio were going to satisfy the artistic yearnings of the people 

Mr. Youne. I wasn’t suggesting that. I was asking the question. 

Mr. Fiercuer. All right. I stand corrected. 

But I have found this experience. I have found this to be absolutely 
true, working with these young people year after year. It serves to 
create a desire for this and a desire to participate in it themselves. 

I could tell you, and this young man knows the city and has been 
down there in Rocky Mount, N. C.,.that we have been down there to 
give 3 or 4 per formances of opera. We have given one every year since 
we have given them in the schools. And that didn’t satis sfy them. 
Within 5 weeks the fifth grade of one of the schools repeated the opera 
we have given. They have done that ever y year. That wasn’t because 
we were bad « r they wanted to do it better. That was because it 
ereated a dalire on the part of these youngsters to do something of 
their own for themselves. 

rey you are not going to find people all over the United States as 
crazy as I am, you see. You see what I mean. You have got to doa 
little pump priming, and if you can do it on a basis like that— 

I am going to show you something else here. Because I didn’t comé 
up here half cocked on this thing in terms of material or background 
experience. I know what I am talking about. Talking about jobs for 
young people and creating jobs for them, they are not going to find 
them in New York City. They are not there. I get them on the re- 
bound in North Carolina when they have gone to New York and 
bounced back. Mr. Bing himself said they couldn’t use more than 
2 new ones at the Metropolitan in any 1 year, and there are more than 
5,000 of them studying music in America right now every year. 

I want to tell you something about your State that you don’t know. 
[ will tell you what happened. 

As the national opera chairman for the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, I started this thing all over. Where do you think we 
have units that are operating under the National Federation of Music 
plans? New York City, of all places. 

Now, there is one thing, Mr. Chairman, that thev wouldn’t -do. 
They wouldn’t go for the name, you know. They never would take 
the name of Grassroots. That was just too primitive. That was just 
too fundamental. You see. So they made it community. But there 
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is one operating in New York City right now, unless it has disbanded 
for the summer. 

There is another one at Phoenix, Ariz., right out in your neighbor- 
heod. There are not any in your State, et in Detroit, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Utah, ¢ ‘olor ado—this thing is springing up all over. 
If we had someone—I can’t be everywhere; if I could, I would. But 
I wish we could channel through the educational departments of the 

various States this degree of encouragement. It is small as compared 
to the—I suppose you thought I was going to mention about a hun 
dred million dollars or something like that. If we could do that, we 
could prime this thing all over the country and get it going all over 
the country. 

I tell you fellows, this is not an effort on my part to get somebody 
to hand ont a lot of money. No, sir. I am opposed to ‘that. And 1 
am opposed to creating a WPA here that goes on and on and on, in 
an unlimited way, without any reference to the economic condition: 
or the lack of employment. I think that would be completely out 
of place. 

Mr. Youne. Don’t you think that we would be creating a small 
WPA here which might grow into something later on? You are 
stimulating a greater demand for this thing. Perhaps you might even 
convince some of those North Carolina legislators. 

But, seriously, statistics show that during the recent unpleasant 
ness, World War II, in one State 58 percent of the draftees were 
rejected because they had not attained the scholastic standards, the 
rather low ones, required by the Army. Now, do you think it is wise 
to spend even a limited sum of money for bringing art to some of 
those who were fortunate enough to go to school? And we have in 
some of the States around 58 percent, and the national average was 
around 18 to 19 percent. They are shocking figures. But I hate to 
see us spend money for this sort of thing when there is need for so 
many schoolrooms, and some American ‘boys and girls aren’t even 
learning to read and write. And you are talking about bringing 
opera to others. 

Mr. Fiercuer. I don’t want you to get the idea that I am talking 
about opera only. There are a dozen other facets of the fine arts 
that should be considered. I want to tell you of something else. I 

can’t tell you of any Congress that hasn’t voted for it either. 

Now, I will take that back. But I know that the tendency in Amer- 
ica today is to shorten the work hours. I haven’t worked a 40-hour 
week since I was born that I know anything about. It has been 60 
for me. I never have. But I know that the tendency is to cut down 
and cut down and cut down on the time that people spend.at work. 
And the more leisure they have—what are they going to do with it? 
I have always thought of this activity as being that means whereby 
a man may know and enjoy living, and be provided the means for 
enjoying living, after he has learned how to make a living. And J 
think that is one of the things that should be considered here. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to hand you these, and I am going 
to quit. I am trying to make jobs for these young people, and T have 
got some of them touring this next year. 

Mr. McCazr. For how long do you think this suggested figure of 
yours would be needed? You mentioned between $50,000 and $100,000 
per year per State. That would be how long? 
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Mr. Frercuer. That would mean if a State took it over they would 
have to put up an amount equal to it. Suppose they put it on a basis 
of $100,000 or $2,000,000. It would take anywhere from 6 to ih years 
for the legislatures in all the States to act. There wouldn't be any 
for the next year or two, because the legislatures meet every 2 years. 
In North Carolina it is every 2 years. 

And then this would be within the control of the Congress. So that 

f there is such impetus that can be built up, such a movement that 
can be started, that will carry itself—withdraw the Federal aid. 
Phat is what I have in mind. 

Mr. McCarze. What is your best estimate as to the time when that 
might be possible, should the Federal aid be authorized now ¢ 

Mr. Frercuer. I would say—it would be a guess on my part— 
15 to 20 years. 

And another thing I want you to consider is this: If you go int 
th e schools you are not necessarily creating a surplus of artists that 

ill come to the Government for support. I would hate to think that 
I would meet that thing coming back right toward me when that was 
the very thing I oe to avoid. 

But this process, if it is successful, and I think it is going to be, 
will build the audience of the future, will support an artist in his own 
community—and by that I mean his own State or his own region. 
nN hat is the reason I have put in an untold amount of time and a great 
deal more money than I can afford in trying to prove something. No 
body else would take it. Talk about a legislature jumping in for 
something like that when they didn’t have any inducement. Heck, 
[ had to prove it to myself. And I wasalready sold. 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Friercrer. Now, will you please do this? I want to say this 
to Mr. Howell. He has t: _ mn the lead so far as I know in bringing 
this matter to a head. I don’t want him to feel, because I don’t 
approve of tities II and ITI, and because I think that we are not ready 
for that sort of thing yet, that I don’t appreciate everything that he 

as (lone and that you others have done with respect to giving the 
W whale thing your serious consideration. There is a chance that some- 
thing can be done on a modest basis educationwise that in 20 years 
you could reap a very rich harvest from. I won’t be here, but you 
will. ; 

Mr. Bosen. Thank you, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Howell ? 

Mr. Howetz. I would just like to tell Mr. Fletcher that he has 
been a wonderful witness, and he has livened up the hearings, and I 
think he is doing a wonderful job. I wish we had more people like 
him doing it. But even he admits that in some phases of it, perhaps, 
if we got some encouragement in one form or another from the Fed 
eral Government, perhaps more could be done, especially on a State 
Federal and local-Federal type of operation. 

In the bill that I have introduced, of course, everything that I have 
included in it, I was convinced, was good, or I would not have put 
it in, but through public hearings such as this we get a chance to find 
out what are the most valuable parts of it and find out if there are any 
bad parts of it. 
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So you have made a very fine contribution, and I certainly want to 
commend you both for your testimony and what you are doing. I hope 
we can find a lot more like you. 

Mr. Friercuer. I don’t know anybody ‘else that is as crazy as I an 

Mr. Boscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Fletcher. 

The final witness of the hearing is the Reverend Gilbert Hartke. 

We are sorry, Reverend, but we are just getting the official notic: 
that everything is all right for us to sit here this afternoon. So yo 
will proceed, plea se. 


STATEMENT OF REV. GILBERT HARTKE, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI.- 
CAN EDUCATIONAL THEATER ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Father Harrxe. I am here as the vice president of the American 
Educational Theater Association, and as the head of the speech and 
drama department of the Catholic University of America. 

Following Mr. Fletcher’s fine performance, this would be anticli- 
mactic, but somewhat pertinent. 

We wish to express our continuing pleasure with the fine work par- 
ticularly that Mr. Howell has done and you other gentlemen in trying 
to fulfill this need which those of us in the field know exists, the need 
for a real opportunity for a national expression of the rich and varied 
talents that the people of this country have with whom we have been 
dealing for many years. And not only do we express our pleasure, but 
we approve the bill and wish to heartily endorse this particular bill. 

I have only one question, and it is a minor one. That is on page 
57, at 22, as to the theater itself to be considered. Is that a seating 

ca ong of 15,000, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howent. Are you talking about the Christopher Columbus 
Civic Auditorium? The general ‘thought was that a civic auditorium 
of 15,000 would be : appropriate, or at least a minimum of 15,000. 

Father Harrxr. Would there be a provision for a less large 
auditorium ? 

Mr. Howe... Of course, we haven’t got any detailed plans, or 
no one has suggested exactly what w ould be needed, but in the bill 
which I have sponsored I have had in mind one main hall and 
several small halls. They could be brought together in one building, 
like the municipal auditorium in Kansas City. They might also be 
in several buildings along the lines of the War Memorial Opera House 
and other buildings in San Francisco’s civic center. But there have 
been no plans and no finalized idea of just what the bill would en- 
sor in detail: 

Father Harrxe. That is why I didn’t feel it was a too pertinent 
oint, but it was just a matter of some concern, knowing that a great 
body: of the dramatic literature being presented on the stage in 
a large auditorium would be utterly impractic ‘able if not impossible. 

If there are any questions you gentlemen would like to ask, we took 
this matter up at our convention in New York, and we have one com- 
ing up at Michigan State in August, at which time there will be a 
report on this bill to the theater group. . 
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Mr. Howe... Father Hartke, are there any special provisions or 
sections of the bill that you think are particularly more valuable than 
others ¢ 

Father Harrxe. Yes, I think the general planning on the selection 
of the Commission on Fine Arts is to be commended, because from 
this group you should be able to get a sufficient variety of persons who 
know operations as well as the creative persons. And I think we had 
some discussion on this, and some thought it was a little too diversified. 
I don’t think so. I think for what you are trying to get done, this is 
commendable. I am referring to title III and the miscellaneous sec- 
tions. I believe that is well done. 

Mr. Howe .. I believe some witness suggested it was perhaps a 
little too heavily laden with representatives of Government and Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

‘ather Harrke. Yes, that point was brought up. If you remember, 
I appeared before the National Education Association to get an ex- 
pression from them, and on that Board of NEA was Dr. Dugan, of 
our faculty, and that was a concern they had, that there was a little 
heavy D. C. representation. 

Mr. Howe... But.you don’t have that feeling at this point ? 

Father Harrxe. No, I don’t. I think it is good as it stands. And 
as I see it, at the time when this becomes workable, it gives the sources 
of the right kinds of persons for the work. And I think of that be- 

cause I had to do a study of the German-American theater relations 
in 1951 over in Germany, and I made some study of the history and 
growth of that superb theater they had. I had no notion before going 
over there how well that does represent the people in any given town, 
whether it is down in southern Germany or up in middle Germany or 
in Berlin, the way the theater emerged from the various trades and 
people in the various activities that would have proper backgrounds 
for activating such a theater. 

So I had that comparison to draw on as I looked at what you have 
here. 

Mr. Howett. You feel that a commission such as is proposed here, 
with pretty wide representation on the various arts, assuming that 
from these various arts would come representatives who would be 
rather eminent and competent in their fields, would lessen any danger 
of Government control of the arts? 

Father Hartke. Yes, I think it gives what we have in our Govern- 
ment, thanks be to God, a very fine system of checks and balances 
And you need that with artistic people anyhow, because there is a 
little “odd fringe that you come across when you are dealing with 
artists. And I think that is fine. 

Let me see if there is something else on that question. The idea of 
the theater, too, is well done. But there is that one concern as to the 
magnitude of the performing area. 

Mr. Howe... That was the stadium, which was really a different 
proposition from the National Theater Opera House or whatever one 
would want to call it. 

Father Harrxe. Well, it is like everything else. When you are for 
a thing you don’t have too much to say. It is only when you are 

‘agin” it: 
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Mr. Howe... Well, we appreciate your testimony. You have ha 
an interest in it over a period of years, and we are very glad to have 
you come. 

Father Harrker. You have our hopes and prayers for its success, 

Mr. Youne. I havea question here. 

- One of the witnesses testified that he thought it would make this 
country make a good impression abroad if we showed leadership in the 
art field. Do you think that we would gain more recognition and 
commendation if we did that or if we emphasized education and clean. 
ing up some of our blighted areas? Nobody can be against the fine 
arts. That is like being against v ittue or motherhood. It is a matte: 
of balancing interests. I ‘know in: vour field you probably come into 
contact with the effects of the failure of our Government to provide ac 
tual opportunities for education, and you have seen wrecked families 
probably as a result of inadequate housing. I wondered how you feel 
on that, whether even as far advanced as we think we are in this coun- 
try, we might not be wiser to spend available funds, because the na- 
tional pie is just so big, for education in housing, rather than subsidiz 
ing something which I firmly believe can be done to a large extent bj 
local people if they are interested. 

Would you care to comment on that? That is sort of a long, in- 
volved question. 

Father Harrxe. Yes, Mr. Young. I think the point you make is: 
What would the non-American feel about us if we had a strong cul- 
tural program? That, to me, is the one point. Is that correc t 

And then supposing that we were taking away from education. 

The experience which I had in Germany was very brief, covering a 
7-week period, and then I was in Japan and Korea for an 8-week 
period, but from meeting with people, not just people of the theater 
alone, my personal impression, Mr. Young, is that we are looked 
upon as being cultur ally naive, that we, as persons, lack in that respect, 
and that we haven’t given full expression as a people to the arts that 
are indigenous to us, and that we haven’t contributed too much. AndI 
am firmly convinced, since we are so important to the entire world these 
days, to the whole Christian and western culture, that this would. be 
good for us to encourage, through the Government, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, doing what is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Youne. Do you thing the Communists are iooked upon as being 
far more cultured than this country g 

Father Harrxe. They are. With that I had specific experience. 
In the Soviet sector they were doing everything they could to support 
the German theater. For example, the German actors usually were 
employed on an 11-months-of-the-year basis—a 12-month contract, but 
they work 11 months— and they were giving more money in the Soviet 
sector to the actors, and my experience was that the Soviets were 
looked upon as having more of a cultural contribution to make than 
people from the T Inited States. 

Mr. Youne. Do they feel that way about life inside the Soviet 
Union ? 

Father Harrxe. I believe they know that the ballet is going on and 
they know that the theater is a sounding board for propaganda, and 
it has been bastardized as their own theater was by Hitler, but they see 
a vigorous expression of the theater which they don’t seem to get from 
us. 
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My impression was that they felt we, in the United States, were cul- 
turally naive. 

Mr. Younc. No matter how much we advance, don’t you think 
they would still retain that idea that this country was inferior to 
them in the field of culture ? 

Father Harrxe. No. I think we are the only capital in the world 
that doesn’t have a national theater. I could stand corrected on that. 
But among the major old civilizations, certainly. Because the theater 
usually belongs to the major city or metropolis. In New York we 
have the one remnant of our theater. But they look to Washington. 
And they are astounded. 

Then there is another thing that might be helpful. Of course; this 
is all opinion. In the case of every person passing through Wash- 
ington who has some attachment to the arts, when the State Depart- 
ment has them coming in, we are phoned at Catholic University, and 
they see these various representatives. And they are disap pound 
- somewhat appalled when they actually see here in the Nation’s 

Capital no activity on the part of us as a people, as a body politic, 
to do something to really generate the artistic activity. 

Mr. Youne. Do you think bs »y aré appalled more by the slum con- 
ditions not far away from the Capitol ? 

Father Harrxe. They are used to that. We have less of that than 
they do. I don’t want to be speaking against that, but I really feel 
that we would get valued prestige from having this kind of program 
earried on. I really do. And this again I must qualify by saying it 
is-personal and I am not too broad in my experience. But I am sure 
it has value for us, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McCase. Father, I wonder if you would care to comment on 
what it is the Europeans think we lack? You mentioned their appre- 
ciation of the Russian ballet and some of the other cultural aspects 
of the Soviet Zone, which, it seems to me, are somewhat indigenous 
to them as a people. Now, I wonder. Do they look on us with some 
scorn because we have failed to get in with our whole heart into the 
works of the old European masters; or do they look upon us as some 
what barbaric because we haven't developed something which is native 
to ourselves, and have failed to bring that to them ? 

Father Harrxe. My opinion there-is that most of these persons are 
educated persons, and from their education they see that the fine arts 
usually emerge at a high point in the development of the civiliza- 
tion of a people, you see. As you become more civilized, there is more 
time for the development and the expression of the fine arts. And it 
is quite true in the history of man. And since we haven’t a great 
national expression in such a simple thing as having a theater here, 
for example, they feel we aren’t fully out of the melting pot in 
asserting ourselves as a people, and we are lacking there, and our 
civilization in these United States hasn’t come to a too high point. 

I have many faults to find with their own world and their own 
governments and what not, but I think that is their reason, that we 
are not civilized enough. I don’t mean they think we are barbaric. 
But in the development of a civilization, when you get to a very fine 
point in your civilization, then the creative artist is recognized by the 
people. And you usually have to patronize the arts. We know that 
in our own experience. 
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In the case of the young man of a poor family that plays the vio 
very well, some wealthy person generally has to give him somethi 
to continue his studies. I don’t mean a paternalistic governme 
there, either. 

Mr. Youne. I want you to discuss that a little more. Is it true that 
most of our artists have been subsidized, or, is it not true that some 
come from very poor families and have been able by reason of thi 
own skill to achieve artistic success 4 

Father Harrxe. In the very difficult period of the flowering of the 
development, any artist, to express himself, has to have a skill. And 
his skill we label the “technique.” And in the development of that 
skill so that he has a fine technique, no matter what it is, whether with 
a painting brush or his scalpel or his work in sculpture or his writing 
of a play, a time process is needed, and in it he is engaged with his 
practicing and his working. I think if we would look into the develop- 
ment of the concert artists who are presented today in the American 
theater, if we go over to that field of music, you will find that some. 
body has had to help in that early period. Eventually they can get 
some kind of success. 

If Mr. Petrillo were here, he would probably tell you of the hundreds 
of thousands of musicians that don’t have work any more in America, 
that are skillful persons. 

Mr. Youna. We have had that:sort of thing happen before with 
technological changes. The radio and TV and phonograph have 
filled a certain demand for music. 

I was just wondering, though, whether or not if a man was really 
outstanding in his field as an artist, either in music or painting, he 
would still live in a submarginal economic level under present condi- 

tions. 

Father Harrxe. Yes. Well, I will stay just to the field in which I 
have been since early childhood with the exception of my 8 years of 
study for the priesthood. Most of the people in the legitimate theater, 
the members of the Actors Equity Union, live a submarginal life. 
They have to. 

Mr. Youne. Are they really ingenious, or people with outstanding 
ability ? 

Father Harrxe. No; but out of that group they will come, because 
they are the professionals. Many associations in colleges and universi- 
ties train them. The best of them usually will try, and New York 
is the place to go for the theater or the eventual TV, which is a child 
of it, or radio. And from that group will come the ones who have the 
success. And they have to go through that period of working in Wal- 
green’s Drug Store or the Chuck-Full 0’ Nuts, or whatever it is. 

Mr. Youna. Is there anything particularly wrong with that? You 
take the outstanding lawyers and doctors. They all have had to do 
that sort of thing. And many of our outstanding scientists have raised 
themselves by their own bootstraps, so to speak. I don’t see why we 
should subsidize these people any more than we do others in our 
society. | 

Father Harrxr. Mr. Young, there are fewer actors, writers, design- 
ers, who will meet with success in comparison with your great number 
‘of lawyers we have coming out each year and the great number of 
young doctors. There just isn’t the physical place for them to present 
their works. 
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Mr. Youna. Then maybe that is an indication that we shouldn’t sub- 
sidize them any more. 

Father Harrxe. We are at the other end of the horse now, Mr. 
Young. 

Mr. Younc. We might be developing a lot more outstanding actors 
with no customers for them. 

Father Hartke. You will have customers for them, Mr. Young, any 
time that performances are good anywhere. People will come. And 
you need to get the good performances. This whole problem of the 
theater itself, if we can stay with that for a moment, came about 
thr ‘ough a sort of syndicate control. At the beginning of the century, 

the Shubert boys came up from New York, and then when Lee died 
recently they still had a tremendous control over theater properties. 
And as time went on the possibility of getting a play done was more or 
less dictated by whether the theater would be available to you or not. 
And when it came into competition with motion pictures and then 
radio and television, the control was such that the box office controlled, 
so that the boys and girls of my generation were about the last group 
that had a chance to see much of theater in the large cities, and the 
youngsters today have very little chance. And I still don’t think it 
is a lack of w anting to see good performances. As the technology 
develops, of course, economic conditions have a bearing on it. 

Mr. Youna. Last year at Carter Barron Ampitheater they had 
some very outstanding performances, didn’t they ¢ 

Father Harrxe. Not too many. I was close to that operation. 

Mr. Youne. There was a lack of attendance, wasn’t there? 

Father Harrxe. It grew as the summer went on. That is, into the 
impressario’s operation, and Miss Bennett finally got to a more timely 
kind of musical, and got to the people. But the first were with prac- 
tically no rehearsal. But once they were good, from the point of view 
of the presentation, the impressario selection, the crowds 7 out. 
And the crowds will go out this year, lam morally certain. I don’t 
think I am coming too directly to your question, Mr. Young. I am 
Sorry. 

Mr. Young. I think you have done a good job in answering it. 

Mr. McCase. Father, I would like to ask one more question on this 
matter of prestige abroad. 

Would you say a German audience might think us less naive cul- 
turally if an American orchestra put on a performance in Berlin of 
the works of our own home-grown talent? Would they think more 
of us if we did that, or if the American orchestra presented a perform- 
ance of works which are dear to them and have been for centuries? 
For which do they look to us? 

Father Harrke. I believe Howard Mitchell, the conductor of the 
National Symphony, is going over to Germany to conduct this sum- 
mer. .Whether he is doing American works or German works I don’t 
know. I do know “Oklahoma” was over there and the famous Hall- 
Johnson Choir. I am sure they did a great deal of good from the 
standpoint of this one thing of prestige, which is a nebulous thing at 
best, you see. -But if we were to have, and they knew that we had, a 
great national theater here, and knew that there was particular en- 
couragement of a theater nationally—because you see the entire Ger- 
man theater is state subsidized. Everybody is taxed for this. He is 
taxed for his theater, for his radio, and he pays willingly. 
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If they knew we had some comparable system, that we express our- 
selves as they express themselves—and as far as the German goes 
again, both as to music and the drama, they are an integral part o 
his full living a8 a citizen in Germany. They feel that you need th 
for your fullness as a man. 

Anything short of that would probably fail in prestige need. 
Porgy and Bess was a very excellent example last vear in Berli: 
Mr. Davis was responsible for that, I understand. Mr. Breen pro- 
duced it. The acclaim was tremendous, because there had been pro- 
paganda against us on another problem, the problem of the Negro as 
they see it. And they saw these fine artists. these colored persons, 
these fine artists, and saw a work written by Americans, produced hy 
Americans. And I think that our Government is sensitive to the fact 
that they want to make this kind of an impression. Because prior 
to that, again I believe Mr. Davis was responsible for contributing to 
the State Department so that the Howard University group could tour 
Germany and Norway doing, I think, the works of Ibsen. They may 

have done 1 or 2 American works. 

But they wanted the German to get a double impression, that we 
did give opportunity to all our people, and to try to overlook the 
Hitlerian effect. of our colored problem. And Porgy and Bess suc- 
ceeded admirably, not only in Germany but in Paris and London, s 
much so that they are now readying Mr. Davis and Mr. Breen ies a 
production that will be done at the Carter Barron prior to its going 
back to play in Europe. So our people going there do have a oe 
and they would seem to indicate a vitality. But. I still think the 
greater value would be that they knew it wasn’t in just a few isolated 
instances, but that back here in Washington was a theater where the 
American artists had expressed themselves in the opera form, the 
operetta, the musical comedy, which, incidentally, is completely Amer- 
ican. It is an indigenous form, the musical comedy as such. And 
‘ the dramatic shows. 

Am I answering your question ? 

Mr. McCaprr. Yes. Completely, Father. Thank you. 

Mr. GranaAm. Father Hartke, under the WPA there was some 
criticism in regard to some of these federally subsidized productions, 
in that there had been a certain infiltration into them of people that 
were a little inclined toward the Communist philosophy, and there 
has also been criticism of some of the productions of the Voice of 
America that have been broadcast in that they didn’t properly reflect 
the American tradition, but were a little bit slanted. Isn’t there some 
danger that some of these productions that are sent to Europe and 
other places in these fringe areas might have the same type of influence 
extended into them? 

Father Hartke. Well, I think both you and I have seen the word 
“climate” used frequently lately, especially in government affairs. 
And the climate when the WPA theater came in was such that it was 
healthy for the Marxian concept disciple to become active, and they 
were active everywhere. In fact, as we know it has been the one 
great dynamic of our own time. It has been the one thing for which 
men have been willing to give up their names and everything that 
means anything to man. It has been a tremendous force in our cul- 
ture. And the Soviet Politburo group was wise enough to know that 
if they could infiltrate in this medium of entertainment, they could 
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try to use it asa kind of an indoctrination device. As to this specific 
group ever coming in again, I think we are all a little more mature 
and less ope nhearted, rather than bei ing naive about the Communists. 
I don’t think that they could come in and take over. Some other 
ind of “ism” might try to work its way in. But No. 1, 1 do agree 
that as I knew the WPA theater ; there was that problem, and fot 
the reasons that I give. I think it was because that time they were 
getting in everywhere and anywhere. In fact, we recognized them 
as a sovereign power in the thirties But as to them coming back 
and being the cause of trouble, I don’t think so. 

Of course, that is one of the great risks we run in any republic such 
as ours. We are civilization’s last great white hope for a way of life, 
and when problems come up some group may try-to force their thinking. 

Mr. GranAm. Then conversely, do you think there might be too 
much concentration or centralization of possible control in any of 
these efforts set up under Federal subsidy ? 

Father Harrxe. If I may refer back, that is one of the reasons 
! like Mr. Howell’s commission idea. I think that you will have 
enough checks and balances on that group. I really do. If that group 
functions and the representatives come out of there, there will be 
come fine “hassles.” But they are good. I think it would be welcome. 
I really do. 

Mr. Granam. I have noticed, in some of the reports made to the 
various committees of the Congress, that in the east sector of Ger- 
many the theater was used, at least in the beginning, strictly as a 
propaganda deal. 

Father Hartke. That was my finding, too. 

Mr. Granam. Do you know whether that is still going on? 

Father HarrKe. Not as much. They are still working at it.: That 
s, they are trying to use it as a propaganda device. And that was 
the cause for many of the West German actors leaving because they 
felt that they didn’t want to be too much a part of a completely prop- 
aganda theater. And it was rather heroic of many of them because 
they gave up good-paying jobs and went back and left the eastern 
sector. [am sure that there is a strong line of that. 

In July of 1951 in Berlin I went over to the Soviet side to see the 
German production of Murder in the Cathedral. That is by T. S. 
Eliot, an Anglican, as you know, and was very religious writing. 
They tolerated that, and it was having a very successful run. But 
in the main it is a propaganda for the party line in most instances, 
when they do plays, particularly. 

Mr. Grauam. Do you find that to be the fact in most of the Euro- 
pean countries, for instance Italy, in their subsidized theaters ? 

Father Harrke. No. There is the effort on the part of the Com- 
munists to have some bearing, but I don’t think they have been too 
successful. 

Mr. Granam. I meant using them for propaganda purposes, by the 
eee 

Father Hartke. No; not the other governments. 

Mr. Granam. By the party in power? 

Father Harrxe. No. 

Mr. Boscu. Father Hartke, I was impressed with your statement 
that as to the German theater there is a tax on the individual for 
the maintenance. Now, I don’t know whether this is pertinent or not, 
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but for my own information: Some years ago, I was in Europe, and 
I was quite a young man then, and we went to see the Passion Pla 

in Oberammergau. If you remember, at that time Anton Lang was 
the one who played the lead, and some years later he came over here 
They tried to put it on here, and it was no success, if you remember, 
I just wondered: Is that also subsidized by the Gov ernment ? 

Father Harrxe. No; that was taken on by the townspeople as a 
thanksgiving because their town of Oberammergau was free fr 
plague that was sweeping Germany, and that was an effusion of the 
people themselves by way of gratitude, and they take care of tha 
themselves. 

Mr. Boscu. That is just one project, in other words. 

Father Harrxe. There is no state theater in Oberammergau. 

Mr. Boscu. Itisrightout.intheopen. — . 

Father Hartke. Yes. I have been there. 

No; that is not state subsidized. They don’t need anything like 
that there. But that isa singular instance. 

Mr. Boscn. Thank you very much. We appreciate it. 

Father Harrxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Grauam. Mr. Chairman, I have received several letters from 
Members of Congress regarding these bills, and I now present them 
for inclusion in the printed record. The first is a letter from Hon. 
Charles B. Deane, a Representative from the State of North Carolina. 
Then we have the views of the Hon. George M. Rhodes, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Boscu. We will be happy to include the statements of our 
colleagues. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1954. 


Hon. SAMUEL K. McConNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with the hearings now being conducted by 
the House Committee on Education and Labor on H. R. 9111, introduced by Hon. 
Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey, I would like to express my personal interest. 
I feel that especially title I of this bill, authorizing grants to the States for the 
development of fine-arts programs and projects, is worthy of our support. 

Doubtless your committee is already aware of the significant efforts begun 
by the State of North Carolina to provide and maintain a fine-arts center in 
Raleigh and to help finance outstanding historical pageants such as The Lost 
Colony at Manteo, N. C., Unto These Hills at Cullowhee, N. C., and Horn in the 
West at Boone, N.C. H. R. 9111 would assist the States in developing and main- 
taining significant fine-arts programs like these efforts now underway in North 
Carolina, and I certainly do feel that the great masses of the American pei ple 
would be benefited and enriched by such a program of joint Federal-State aid for 
the fine arts. 

I am likewise very interested in what H. R. 9111 can do to develop American 
eulture in our foreign relations and to strengthen our cultural ties with other 
nations. At this point I would like to introduce for your committee’s considera- 
tion three newspaper articles dealing with this subject: Art in Washington: The 
State Department’s Program, appearing in the Washington Post, August 25, 
1953 ; Traveling Musicians, appearing in the New York Times, January 10, 1954: 
and the Government and Modern Art: How Best To Represent American Culture 
in Other Lands, appearing in the New York Times, February 21, 1954. 

I know that your committee will carefully weigh the provisions of H. R. 9111 
and will favorably receive those portions of the bill on which the Congress would 
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ell to place its stamp of approval as an incentive to the increase and develop 
t of the fine arts as an integral part of the American democratic way of life 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. DRAN! 


The newspaper art icles referred to follow a 


{Article from the Washington Post. August 23, 1953] 


ART IN WASHINGTON—STATE DEPARTMENT’S PROGRAM 
(By Leslie Judd Portner ) 


» of the most interesting aspects of the role of art in government is the 
ion of our international information and educational exchange program 
of this program has recently been transferred from the State Department 

he newly formed United States Information Agency. In the light of this 
usfer it seems timely to examine some of the methods and procedures used 
now by the State Department in its relationship to art. 

Che Department has been made strongly aware in recent years of the desire 

| other countries for exhibitions of art and other cultural materials. A multitude 
requests for such material are transmitted by our missions abroad and by 
ign missions in the United States. They are also made orally to department 
ils, American museum representatives, and citizens traveling abroad 
Since World War II, the Russians have been sending art exhibitions, ballet, 
nd theater groups throughout the world in a barrage of cultural propaganda, and 
e of their most unremitting weapons against the United States is criticism 
f our so-called materialist society and lack of culture. To counteract this 
paganda effectively we must in turn show that we do indeed have a heritage 
the past and a strong basis for future artistic production. This can only 
ne by sending first-class material abroad, circulating it effectively and 
ng people see for themselves what we can do. 
understand the present position of Congress toward programs of interna 
| art exchange, it is necessary to go back to 1946. At that time the State 
Department organized an exhibition of contemporary painting “advancing Amer 
art,” for Latin America and Europe. In order to save on insurance costs 
nd to keep the works as long as necessary for the tour, a decision was made to 
the works rather than to borrow them. The artists included were among 
est of our present-day painters. The pictures were shown at the Metro 
in Museum in New York and won critical acclaim. But conservatives in 
s country attacked the exhibition, and objected to the inclusion of avant garde 
tists. Congressmen demanded to know why the taxpayers’ money was being 
spent for degenerate art. 

\s a result the exhibition was recalled, the paintings sold at auction, and 
Secretary Marshall issued a statement that the Department would not purchase 
further examples of American art. 
When the House Appropriations Committee met in 1947, their report, in recom- 
mending passage of the Smith-Mundt Act, indicated that the committee intended 
) prevent the Department from using works of art in its program of interna- 
onal exchange without first submitting a proposal to Congress and receiving 
ts approval. The lack of this approval brought the art program practically to 

i standstill. 

Nevertheless, when the State Department took over from the Army its educa- 
nal program for Germany, the request for appropriations, passed separately 

from the State Department’s regular budget, included the word, “art.” As a 

result, the State Department has been able to send exhibitions of art to Germany, 

but not to any other country. 

These exhibitions have been so well assembled and have attracted such favor- 
le notice in Germany that they have been eagerly sought by museums in other 

tries. In some cases these museums have been willing to underwrite the 
st of bringing the shows to their own country, so anxious are they to have 
“1 exhibitions of American art. Thus the magnificent exhibition of American 
neteenth century paintings, assembled by the American Federation of Arts 
r the State Department, has already been requested by the Ministry of Public 

Instruction in Italy for showing in Rome and Trieste. 

This exhibition received the following notice in a leading German newspaper : 

** * this exhibit, kindly brought here at German desire from American 

museums and private collections, can contribute a great deal in its own way 
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toward a better (and more confident) understanding among us in Germany of 
the essential nature of Americans. For art is one infallible delineator of th, 
face of a people.” 

Thus the State Department .has been sending exhibitions of internationg 
importance to Germany, and then hoping and praying that other countries wonld 
want them badly enough to pay for their transportation out of Germany. And 
meanwhile the lifting of the congressional ban on the use of fine art as pr 
ganda is awaited. 

The American Federation of Arts, the Committee on Art and Government and 
other artists’ organizations are trying to have the art ban abolished. Members 
are trying to present the situation to their Congressmen. Here is one mor 
argument for an official Government agency for fine arts, with the prestige and 
importance necessary to give clear-cut directives in such ambiguous situationg 
as these. 


[Article from the New York Times, January 10, 1954] 
TRAVELING MUSICIANS 
THEIR GOOD-WILL VALUE ABROAD NOT EXPLOITED 
(By Howard Taubman) 


Musicians have been traveling for centuries, carrying their art and spreading 
the influence of their countries’ culture. As far as the United States is co 
cerned, it was largely one-sided traffic for many decades. The foreign musicians 
came here, brought diverse and often rich gifts and were compensated generous!y 
In recent years the traffic has become more balanced; we have been exporting as 
well as importing musicians. 

The export, like much of the import, has been haphazard. In the case of th 
imports such a system works out as well as may be. We want to know the best 
of the world’s music and musicians, and we get most of both. There are tim: 
when we get something less than the best, and this may be harmful to superio: 
talents of our own, who may be shunted aside for glamorous reputations mint¢ 
abroad. But in the long run, since our experience and taste are deepening, we 
should be able to judge these importations accurately and will evaluate our ow 
artists in a fairer perspective. 

But what about our exports? Should we be content to let nature take 
course? Can we afford to let the rule of laissez faire prevail? 


YOUTHFUL ARTISTS 


A good many of our young musicians, particularly singers, are appearing 
the opera houses of Europe. Most of these are in the early stages of their care: 
and they do not constitute the measure by which American accomplishment 
music is estimated with finality. Others, especially instrumentalists, go abro 
seeking opportunities to play. and often—let us face it—they pay to get engag 
ments. It is unfortunate that they have to, but if they are fine musicians, | 
lasting damage is done. However, they are not likely to be our best musicians 
and foreigners are apt to get a distorted notion of our achievements. 

Of course, our finest artists go abroad, too. They travel at the behest of lead 
ing managers on other continents: they are well paid for their efiorts; they play 
and sing brilliantly, and they do us proud. But who goes—and where and 
when—is often a matter of chance. 

Less than a fortnight ago Isaac Stern returned to New York after a round 
the-world tour. In addition to stops in European cities and in Israel, he played 
extensively in Asia. He appeared in 18 concerts in Japan, where other Americans 
by the way, have visited in recent vears, and he played in such cities as Hong 
Kong, Caleutta, Bombay and New Delhi. 

In Bombay his appearance had the effect of a Metropolitan Opera opening or 
a world series. Prospective customers lined up outside the hall 48 hours in ad 
vance of the concert. In New Delhi, where Mr. Stern played for one of the 
major mational charities, his visit was regarded as sufficiently momentous t 
cause Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to invite him in for a long. private chat 

Mr. Stern was so moved by the reception given to him in Asia, both as an ir 
dividual and as a representative American musician, that he wants to go hack 
as soon as possible. There is no boastfulness in him when he says that he felt 
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he was regarded not only as a performer in his own right but also as an am 


assador of American culture. It was evidently a stimulating and humbling 
experience for him. 


NO OFFICIAL STATUS 


He had no official standing, of course. If he had asked for it, he probably 
d not have got it. Our Government's policy does not seem to envision cul- 
activity of this kind. There are understandable reasons, in view of the 
per of some sections of our Congress and public opinion today. But is it 
not unfortunate all the same? 
There have been reports in the past few days of the powerful cultural dele 
tions that the Soviet Union is now dispatching to India. These are officially 
sen parties officially sent, and they include the finest dancers and musicians 
Russia has. They are designed to serve as ambassadors of good will 
We may feel that we do not wish to adopt a policy of sending out Goverument 
nsored teams of artists and that we do not wish to engage in competitions 
of this sort. And yet it remains true that our friends in all parts of the world 
eager to become acquainted with the best of our art and artists. 
mtinue to respond to this eagerness sporadically and haphazardly? 
we find some way to fill the demand coherently ? 
There are plenty of first-rate American musicians who would be glad to under 
tuke fur-ranging tours, and some, it would be safe to guess, would be willing to 
so without expectation of vast riches 
e way. It is wonderful for an 
ny others, should go, too. 


six 


Should we 
Or should 


in return. But someone aust lead 
Isaac Stern to go on his own. But others, 
Since they are national representatives, willy nilly, 
hen they do go, should we not take some responsibility as a nation? 


{Article from the New York Times, February 21, 1954] 


THE GOVERNMENT AND MODERN AR‘ 


HOW BEST TO REPRESENT AMERICAN CULTURE IN OTHER LANDS 


By Aline B. Saarinen 


Last week in this space we reported what the Exhibits Branch of the United 
tutes Information Agency was doing in the field of design and in the 
erican art to document or represent our native heritage. It was explained 
the agency can give grants-in-aid to nonprofit organizations which under 
the assembling and selecting of these shows. 
hut when we come to the field of modern art, the trouble caused in Congress 
the State Department's 1946 exhibition still has its effect. 
n two ways: 
ein any 


use ol 


And this is mani 
one, by the stringent policy that no Government funds should 
way involved with exhibitions of modern art and, second, by a gen 
indifference and disinterest in embassies and legations in what 
iodern art do make their appearances abroad under other auspices. 
As for the first point, this reporter is personally glad that Government funds 
are not involved. For, if they were, Congress would not simply sign the checks 
| leave matters in the hands of experts as the British do. 
ts legitimate right to control them. 
f thought, this would subject the 
tical investigations. 
h 


shows of 


It would assert 
On the one hand, in the present climate 
shows to what might well be extraneous 
On the other, the democratic principle of mass taste, 
Congress would have a right to impose, might well 


lead to ftlavorless 
s that would win us little respect or friendship abroad 


AN ALTERNATIVE 


my opinion, it is far better that exhibitions of contemporary art should 
irranged by those competent, expert private nonprofit groups 
y range from the esthetic conservatism of the National Sculpture Society to 
esthetic progressivism of the Guggenheim Museum 


whose taste 


answering only to their 
integrity and standards, than that they should be formed to satisfy a least 
ommon denominator of taste. . 
Both traditional and avantgarde art exist—and have their sponsors and sup 
ters—in America. There is no reason why any one style or idiom should have 
he monopoly of representing us abroad. However, it is important to remember 
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that advanced forms of modern art are far more generally accepted al 
than they are here, for our friends across the sea have longer traditio: 
pioneering, experimenting, and ultimately accepting new forms. For inst 
the paintings to which an international jury (including only 1 American o 
14 persons) gave prizes in the recent Sio Paula biennial exhibition, drew a 
letters of protest from many Americans when they were published in the 7 
Magazine. And the major curiosity of other nations about our art is focuse; 
on our traditional forms—even when produced in 1954—but on our mor 
venturesome ones. ; s 
But though one may rejoice that Congress does not allocate funds and ther 

fore control the selection of modern art exhibitions, one can only deplore th: 
difference of many embassies and consular offices toward them—of whic! 
American Embassy in Brazil is an example. 


SHOWS WELL RECEIVED 


There are, of course, exceptions. Recently the Museum of Modern Art, u 
its Rockefeller Brothers Fund, sent a show called “12 Contemporary Ame) 
Painters and Sculptors” to the Musée National d’Art Moderne in Paris, the 
American show to be held in a French national museum since 1938. Dor 
Dillon, Ambassador to France gave it public welcome and honored it wit 
reception. Presumably such other of our diplomatic officers as L. Corrin Sti 
United States Ambassador to Norway, and Ware Adams, United States Ch 
d’Affaires in Sweden, who lent official blessing and public approval to the | 
ern design show, would treat modern paintings with the same_ hospitality 
exhibition of modern American art last December was cordially receiv: 
Stockholm. 

But since these gestures mean a great deal to foreigners, it would seen 
visable if they were not left up to the choice of conscience and cultural aw 
ness of individual diplomats, but that the Secretary of State would establi 
policy and send specific directives so that all Foreign Service officers, at all level 
were made aware of the importance of these cultural activities. 


ART FOR EMBASSIES 


It would also seem time for the Secretary of State to advocate a poli 
- placing American art in our embassies and in the America Houses whic! 

are operating and building abroad. In its report to the President, the ( 
mission of Fine Arts recommended, with respect to the Division of Foreign Bu 
ings Operations, that our embassies and legations be provided with Ame 
paintings, sculpture, furniture and decorative arts. 

It is rumored that the USIA proposed to the Secretary of State that mus 
be asked to part for 3-year periods with good paintings which were in their : 
so that they might be used abroad. Since most museums have surplus }) 
ings which would suit the purpose—great works are not in question—the }) 
posal seems to be a sound one. However, it is alleged that David Finley, Ch: 
man of the Commission of Fine Arts, Director of the National Gallery and | 
ident of the Association of Museums, interpreting the recommendation to 1 
valuable or great works of art, told Mr. Dulles the plan was not feasible. It is 
that he suggested instead, and Mr. Dulles was favorably considering, a pl: 
use good copies of such American portraits as Gilbert Stuart’s Washingtor 
Thomas Sully’s Jefferson. ‘ 

Yet, such an energetic and far-sighted individual as Mrs. L. Corrin St 
went around on her own to the Museum of Modern Art and other institu 
and got together a splendid collection to hang in the United States Embass 
Oslo. y 

As a sort of half-way measure, the exhibits branch called upon the Amet 
Federation of Arts to select between 40 and 50 color reproductions from t) 
already in existenve and available in sufficient quantities to make up a “H 
lights of American Painting” group. About 130 to 140 of these sets, which rai 
from Copley and Ralph Earl to Feininger and Marin, will, shortly be sent 
all the major information service posts. 

Word has been received from many of those welcoming the project ‘* 
meets a long-expressed need” (Rome); “* * * will be effective in counte 
ing the suggestion that America lacks talent in the art field’ (The Hague 
“Nairobi is enthusiastic over receiving a set. * * * It can be profitably used as a 
whole * * * and for later presentation to institutions where the reproductious 
will receive worthwhile audiences.” 
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NEED OF BACKING 


Obviously, there is a crying need—since foreign building operations budgets 
, not allow a percentage for art—for some foundation to spend money on buying 
ng American art, assembling it into shows which would travel for 3 or 4 years 
and then distributing it to embassies and information posts. 
The USIA is slowly doing what it can to encourage private enterprises con 
nected with modern art. Congress and the State Department should surely be 
ire enough now to alter its attitudes of indifference and antagonism and 
give official blessing to the efforts of nonprofit groups which are free to assemble 
the kinds of living shows which will represent us in the best light to European 
other foreign eyes. 


EMENT OF HON, GEORGE M. RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to make a statement expressing my support for the proposals for the establish- 
ment of an American National War Memorial Arts Commission. 

As one of a number of Members of the House and Senate who introduced 
legislation, I believe it is something that is nonpartisan and which will be of 
tremendous benefit to the Nation. The development of cultural programs 
through the enactment of this legislation has the support of many prominent 
national organizations interested in education, art, and culture. It would pro 
vide for all American citizens to have the opportunity for cultural development. 
It would have a tremendous influence in creating understanding by our people, 
particularly students, of the great heritage of America. 

The Commission, made up of. outstanding persons in the field of art, would 
be an effective approach in the fight to preserve our free institutions and the 
ideals upon which our Nation was founded. It would help in effectively com- 
bating the challenge of Communist tyranny and the totalitarian philosophy which 
threatens the free world and endangers the humanitarian concepts which have 
marked mankind’s long struggle for human freedom. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to include with my statement two articles on this 
question by Aline B. Loucheim, which were published in the New York Times 
on August 30 and September 6, 1953; and, also, an article by Jeanne Laurent, 
Ministry of National Education of France. The latter article was published 
by the French Embassy Cultural Division in the United States Monthly, March 
1954 ; 

I should also like to include an address by Sir Roger Makins to the National 
Society of Arts and Letters on April 15, 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present my views and to include 
the material, which I hope will help to influence your thinking on the need for 
the legislation now before you. 


The articles referred to above are as follows:) 


[Article from the New York Times, August 30, 19531 
(‘OMMISSISON ON ART 
REPORT ON GOVERNMENT AND ART ISSUED 
(By Aline B. Louchheim) 


\ 141-page report on the “activities of the Federal Government in the field 

rt’ is now lying on the President’s desk. It was prepared by the Federal 
‘ommission of Fine Arts and contains a survey and recommendations. 

The report makes the question of whether or not the Federal Government 

uld play a role in art wholly academic, for it shows that the Government 
s already engaged in art on many levels. The proper questions, therefore, and 
the ones which occupied the Commission are these: What is the extent of our 
rovernment’s activity in art; how well is this carried out ; should it be expanded ; 
nd, if so, how? The report itself, however, has precipitated further contro 
versial questions, namely, how adequate was the Commission’s survey and how 

ible and effective are its recommendations. 
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THE BACKGROUND 


In 1949, 12 of the largest art organizations in the United States fo. 
the Committee on Government and Art. They are the American Association of 
Museums, American Federation of Arts, American Institute of Architects, Amer 
ican Institute of Decorators, Artists Equity Association, Association of Ar 
Museum Directors, Academy of Design, National Association of Women Artists 
National Institute of Arts and -Letters, National Society of Mural Painters 
Se een Guild. Each sent two delegates. Of important art organizations ony 
the National Sculpture Society declined to join. 

In 1950 this committee approved the draft of a resolution requesting the I 
dent to appoint a group to survey the subject of government and art made yp 
of “leaders in the art world—museum officers, art edueators, architects, painters 
sculptors, graphic arts, designers and informed laymen” with its “men 
ship broadly representative of all leading tendencies and schools of thought.” 

But before this committee presented its resolution to the President, something 
else a Two members of this very committee happened also to be me 
bers of the Federal Commission of Fine Arts, i. e., David Finley, director of 
the National Gallery, who is Chairman of the Commission, and George Bidd 
painter. They went to President Truman and got authorization for this existing 
Federal Commission to undertake the survey and make recommendations. Mr 
Finley did appoint an advisory panel of one representative from each of th 
institutions in the Committee on Government and Art, but this group had 
further working or advisory relations with the Commission. 


THE COMMISSION .OF FINE ARTS 


The Commission, created by an act of Congress in 1910, is designed to serve 
a twofold purpose: To give advice on esthetic questions concerned with th 
development of Washington, D. C., and to furnish expert advice on questions of 
art to all branches of the Government. It has three paid clerical workers and 
its appropriation for the current fiscal year is $21,200. 

The Commission consists of 7 members, appointed by the President, who serve 
without pay and give about 1 or 2 days monthly. In addition to Mr. Finley and 
Mr. Biddle, its present membership includes Pietro Belluschi, architect, dean of 
the School of Architecture at MIT: Joseph Hudnut, architect; Edward F 
Neild, Sr., architect; Elbert Peets, landscape architect and city planner, and 
Felix de Weldon, seulptor. 

The Commission asked for no additional funds and weed its monthly meetings 
to hear testimony. From the report there seem to have been 6 days of hearings 
There were. persons representing appropriate subdivisions of Government depart 
ments—State, Treasury, Defense, Post Office, Agriculture, Interior, Health, Edu 
eation, and Welfare—as well as the three museums under -the Smithsonia: 
Institution, the Library of Congress, General Services Administration, Veterans 
Administration, Federal Communications Commission. There was testimo! 
from representatives of foreign governments, from members of the Committee o1 
Government and Art and the National Sculpture Society. There were reports 
of organization and jurisdiction of State and municipal art commissions. 

Manv of the opponents of the Commission's report maintain the findings are 
insufficient. They criticize the technique of inviting members of one Government 
bureau to report on and justify its activities before another Government body 
unless there is additional extensive and objective investigation and evaluation 

They question the comparatively small percentage of time given to informed 
opinion of art-world persons outside of Government departments. They point 
to the conscientious and broad survey conducted by the Canadian Royal Art 
Commission, which took 2 years, included 114 public hearings throughout Canada 
at which some 1,200 witnesses appeared as well as 462 formal submissions an( 
hundreds of letters. 


they 
Vagzu 
chas 
ickn 
at le 
Arts 
advi 


COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The most significant of the recommendations can be summarized under fou! 
categories—the character of the Commission, American art at home, art in the 
nation and art for international exhibition. Two of these subjects, with th 
arguments of some of the dissenters to the report, will be presented here. The 
other two, with their related opposing opinions will follow next week. 

(1) The character of the Commission: The report recommends that the b 
character of the Commission be maintained ; the number of its members at seve! 
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their appointment by the President and its advisory nature. It believes the 
Commission’s special role Would be “compromised and, perhaps, destroyed if it 
chonld be given large sums to administer in the manner of art Couiciis and 
inistries of fine arts in other countries, where art is subsidized by governmental 
appropriations, and there is a concentration of authority such as has not existed 
» this field in the United States.” It recommends that such governmental funds 
it are available for art be disbursed by the official agencies to which these 
vities are entrusted. 

(hus, the entire question of subsidy of the arts, which has been widely debated 

ill fields in connection with the bills introduced to Congress by Representative 
Charles E. Howell and others, is dismissed. 

Most of the opponents of the Commission's report agree with the philosophy 
f keeping the Commission as an advisory body. They are willing to leave outside 
the present discussion the whole subsidy question—whether large enough sums 
tou be effective would ever be allocated, whether administrative red tape would 
strangle the endeavor, and, above all, whether a Congress traditionally opposed 
to progressive Inovements in art and jealous of its esthetic prerogatives would 
do harm. ; 

However, the opponents hotly contest the recommendations that the Com- 
mission keep its present number of members, complexion, and method of appoint- 
ment, They argue its character is so strongly conservative that it represents 
only partial art world point of view. They urge a much larger membership 

a diversity of esthetic opinions and a more equitable distribution of mem- 
from all artistic protessions. They suggest that as scientific organizations 

iominations under the Science Foundation Act, so art organizations should 
inate members for the Commission. 

Some of them believe these members should be paid in addition to expenses 
and should be willing to serve actively on subcommittees. 

In his minority report, George Biddle suggests a permanent advisory committee 
made up of the 5 directors of certain major museums and 5 others from museums 
or art organizations. Such a panel would work consistently with the Commission 
nd would appoint three additional full-time paid art members to the Commission. 
But the opponents find this only a halfway remedy. 

(2) American art at home: The Commission recommends that funds be given 

the National Collection of Fine Arts (the art section of the Smithsonian Insti- 
ition) to purchase annually contemporary: works, particularly by Americans, 

that an adequate building (presumably the design which won a national com- 

‘tition in 1948) be provided to Maintain these and its splendid existing collec- 

us. The report also says “We take it for granted that, in the formulation of 

programs, the Director of the National Collection of Fine Arts will seek 
petent professional advice trom societies of artists and recognized museums 
tf fine arts. 


BUYING AMERICAN 


Opponents of the report are astonished at this last sentence. They are aware 
at this institution has had little experience with modern art and they know 
from the purchases made under its Ranger Fund that the taste of its own advis- 
body, the Smithsonian Art Commission, is notoriously conservative. But 
v believe the phrase “advice from societies and recognized museums” is too 
vague. They say it would be wise to put the responsibility for the national pur- 
chase of American modern art specifically into the hands of those who are 
cknowledged, by experience and performance, to be experts in this field. Or, 
it least, to put such men on the Commission of the National Collection of Fine 
Arts or on the Federal Commission of Fine Arts and give that body a mandatory 
advisory function. 


+ 
} 


the 


{Article from the New York Times, September 6, 1953] 
AMERICA AND ART 
COM MISSION OF FINE ARTS REPORT DISCUSSED 


(By Aline B. Louchheimy 


Last week we reviewed the background of the Commission of Fine Art’s report 
on Government activities in art, the Commission’s recommendations for a “status 
quo” position for itself, and its recommendations concerning American art at 
home. Some opinions against these official recommendations were also presented 
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This article. will discuss the Commission’s recommendations concerning {\; 
other important governmental activities: art in the Nation and art for jute; 
national exhibition. 

; GOVERN MENT AS PATRON 


Art in the Nation: The responsibility for the design and erection of all puljj, 
‘and administrative buildings of the Federal Government rests with the (Gey 
eral Services Administration. According to its testimony, “more by custom thay 
by law,” about 114 percent of the total appropriation for a given building is xe 
aside for mural and sculpture decoration. 

The Commission recommends that “greater use” should be made of these arts 
it “hopes that an occasional opportunity may be given to select the architect. 
painter and sculptor by means of competition.” It recommends that in genera] 
as at present, the agency “consult” with the Commission in the selection or 
artists. The Commission is willing to give advice on the competence of names 
submitted by the agency, but declines to make available a list of suitable artists 
or to initiate recommendations. 

Opponents of the Commission’s report characterize this as timid. They propose 
that a strengthened, more representative Commission assume responsibility ; 
initiative for selection of artists and that competitions should be more ft} 
“hopes.” 

They question whether, as presently constituted, the Commission is qualified 
to give advice. There is only 1 painter and 1 sculptor member and neither js 
well-versed in or particularly sympathetic to progressive art movements. 

The opponents are surprised that, though such advanced architectural teachers 
as Hudnut and Belluschi are members, the Commission did not even suggest 
consultation on choice of architects. They ask, do these men approve such 
“official” architecture as the Jefferson Memorial and the National Gallery and 

‘ endorse the Government’s present. architectural policy, as is implied in the state 
ment in the report’s introduction: “A Government which promotes the art of 
architecture by creating works of architectural beauty * * *”? 


COINS, MEDALS, AND STAMPS 


Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of the Mint, coins and medals are 
designed either by mint artists or by the winners of small, invited competitions 
for which the names of “appropriate sculptors” are supplied by the Commission 
and the National Sculpture Society. 

The Commission says it “need hardly go beyond giving emphasis to the great 
importance of high artistic quality.” It puts itself at the bureau’s disposal if 
the latter wants advice, but seems to approve present coin and medal design 

In the design of postage stamps, the usual procedure is for the Postmaster 
General’s department to determine the theme and first sketch, which is developed 
into a design by artists of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

The Commission recognizing that by this procedure “the artist * *.* is inevi 
tably restrained from contributing all he might, especially in the first stages of 
each design.” It recommends, therefore, that the agencies give “consideration to 
the art factor,” suggesting either the creation of a position in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing like that of the mint’s Chief Sculptor and Engraver or 
the employment of artists as consultants. It also recommends that subject 
matter of postage stamps should include “architectural monuments and other 
evidences of American culture” and stands ready to advise on subject matter. 

The opponents of the report call these recommendations pusillanimous, evi- 
dence of one government bureau fearing to tread on the toes of another. They 
believe sculptors now invited to compete for coin and medal design represent a 
small, closed corporation. They would like to see a strong, broadly constituted 
Commission suggest names for these competitions. They are upset at the pussy 
footing on the question of postage-stamp design about whose present genera 
inediocrity there is universal agreement in the art ~vorld here and abroad. 


AMERICAN ART ABROAD 


Art for International Exhibition: The Commission agrees that in the post- 
war world our Government’s responsibility toward international cultural ex- 
change is of paramount importance. Partly as a psychological defense against 
having to accept our aid and our world dominance, partly as a long-cherished 
myth, the European conception of Americans as gum-chewing, insensitive, ma- 
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terialistic barbarians has flourished. The Communists have encouraged these 
n tions. 

Che State Department’s early gesture of rebuttal—the notoriously badly man- 
aged exhibition of contemporary American art in 1948—became a boomerang 
vyhich landed the whole fine-arts program in the laps of esthetically antagonistic 
Congressmen. As a result, in an Appropriations Committee hearing, the State 
Department was advised that it was the intent of Congress that no funds 
should be used to finance modern art exhibits without specific authorization from 
the Congress. 

THE “HOT POTATO” 


Under the aegis of the Smithsonian Institution exhibitions of architecture, 
graphic arts, last century American art, design objects, etc., have been sent 
abroad, but modern painting and sculpture seem to be taboo. Under the Smith- 
Mundt Act, the State Department has carried on a cultural program in other 
ways, but again the field of modern art is a “hot potato” to be avoided. 

Modern art has gone abroad, therefore, under the auspices of such private or- 
ganization as the American Federation of Arts or through funds donated by such 
private sources as the Rockefeller Brothers and Whitney Foundations. For 
nstance, the United States will be represented at the forthcoming international 
exhibition in Brazil solely because the Museum of Modern Art assumed this 

onsibility. 

Where there is governmental cooperation abroad it is due to the intelligence 
and awareness of individual members of the Foreign Service. Shows suffer in 
prestige by lack of official sponsorship and imprimatur. 

In its testimony, the State Department asked that a mechanism or organiza- 
tion be set up to take the responsibility of selection of modern art from the De- 
parment. 

The Commission consequently recommended that the Inter-American Office in 
the National Gallery, which existed at the end of World War II, be revived and 
expanded. The gallery acted as a channel of communication, using State De- 
partment funds. The Commission recommends that the gallery should ‘‘6rganize 

- contract with competent museums and organizations * * to organize ex- 
hibitions to be sent abroad’.’ 

Opponents of the report are shocked at this proposal. Some point out that 
although the Inter-American Office had quarters in the National Gallery, the 
constructive work was carried out by men expert in modern art who had been 
responsible for conducting the art program ander the Coordinator of Inter 
\merican Affairs, from whose office it was transferred to the gallery. ; 

They point out that under its own charter the National Gallery cannot con- 
cern itself with work by artists less than ZO vears dead. They feel that of all 

ijor museums and organizations, it is perhaps the one least qualified to assume 

sponsibility for international showing of modern art. They urge vehemently 
this important activity be given to a large, experienced, and broadminded 
tommission of Fine Arts. 
IN SUMMARY 


‘on the whole, the Commission’s recommendations seem to favor the status 
quo plus a gentle suggestion that the activities of certain agencies be expanded. 
(ne member of the Commission, George Biddle, recommended a slightly en- 
larged Commission, the formation of an advisory panel of art experts with whom 

would work closely, and a slightly stronger degree of control over all Govern 

ent art. 

Unless,” he says; “the selection of artists, architects, ete., is made by a quali 
fied body of experts in these fields, the Government will rarely secure outstand- 
ing works of art by the most distinguished artists from every section of the 
country: and also have the opportunity to commission younger, untried talent. 
As long as these selections are made through political agencies or individual 
price, as has often been the case in the past, the Government will continue 
' set inadequate work by second-rate artists.” 

Most opponents of the official report are in full accord with the Commission’s 
recommendation that the Commission of Fine Arts maintain an advisory rather 
than an administrative function. ; 

But they do not believe even Mr. Biddle’s recommendations go far enough in 
strengthening the Commission. They believe only a larger Commission, made 
p of experienced people from all fields of art, representing every point of view 
and nominated by leading art organizations, would be qualified to exercise the 
strengthened and controlling advisory role which is needed. 


+ 
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The Committee on Government and Art, consisting of representatives from 12 
leading national art organizations of every profession and point of view, wil! 
meet after Labor Day to discuss the Commission’s report. It is to be hoped that 
the President will defer accepting the Commission’s report until the views of 
this qualified and representative group are made public. 


‘THE THEATER IN FRANCE 


(By Jeanne Laurent, Ministry of National Education, Paris, France) 


‘Like the United States, France has theaters which are privately owned and 
which are exploited by their directors for personal reasons of artistic satisfa: 
tion and commercial profit. But, in addition, France possesses theaters whic! 
are national or municipal property, intended for a public theater service to 
which all taxpayers are supposed to contribute by means of the taxes. This 
service may be compared to that of the museums and the libraries, for it aims 
at placing within the reach of every citizen the cultural heritage of the nation, 
which cannot really be known unless it is brought to life on the stage. A 
Moliére comedy cannot be fully understood if it is only read. This is because 
the text, however rich and full it may be, cannot be restored to life except by 
a performance. What applies without question to Moliére is even more applicable 
to Rameau and Berlioz, for one cannot even read musical notation witho 
having pursued specialized studies for several years. A radio broadcast o1 
television performance is not sufficient, for the audience is missing, and the 
audience's reactions influence the performance of the artists. Without the con 
munion of public and artists in a theater one cannot restore to life the master 
pieces of lyric and dramatic art. 
It was in order to safeguard and enrich this spiritual heritage that the state 
and the cities built theaters, the expenses of which they have taken over as a 
duty to the community. In order to carry out their mission, the state and city 
theaters are obliged to function under conditions which do not allow them to 
cover their expenses by the sale of tickets. Instead of having on their bills 
one play, which is exploited at minimum expenses until its success has waned, 
they have to alternate as many plays as possible. This obliges them to hire a 
company of artists capable of filling all the roles of the classical masterpieces 
To service this permanent company, a numerous technical personnel is neces 
sary, composed of stage directors, scene shifters, electricians, decor artists, war 
robe keepers, and administrators. Such expenses are over and above any pos 
sible sum a theater might acquire by the sale of tickets, particularly in France, 
where the price of theater seats is about a quarter of the usual New York prices 
In the national and municipal theaters, this price is fixed by the. minister or 
by the mayor at a rate. which proves without doubt that the community has no 
intention of demanding from the spectator more than a part of the revenue. I 
The companies which provide the public theater service in the national and ( 
municipal theaters are, in Paris, those of the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, the comn 
Comédie-Francaise and the Théatre National Populaire, and in the Provinces The 
those of the municipalities and the dramatic centers. reso] 
The Opéra and the Opéra-Comique have, since 1939, been subject the 
authority of one administrator, who is at the present time Maurice Lehmann deed 
He is elected for 3 years by the President of the Council of Ministers (French ies 
Prime Minister) on the recommendation of the Minister of Fine Arts. This 
representative of the state is free to hire the 1,206 actors and technicians of 
the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique, who are bound to him, for 1 year, under the 
stipulations of common law. Those who have no individual contract benefit by 
collective agreements which have been drawn up with the approval of the rep- 
resentatives of the personnel. This system is the opposite of that of civil ser 
ants, whose situation is determined unilaterally by laws and regulations 
Arrangements have been made to maintain for these state theaters the freedo! 
of private enterprises. 
The French State Opera was founded in 1669. The theater which is its pres 
ent home was designed by ‘the architect, Charles Garnier, for the Iniperial . §6class 
Society under Napoleon III. It is a pompous monument of vast proportions Ss Com 
The stage, with its 14,000 square yards covers an area greater than that of the B thea 
Comédie-Francaise with its auditorium stage, and adjoining rooms together. ms 6«TA SE 
In order to give an idea of the complexity of the work, Jacques Rouché, who B subu 
was director of the Opéra for more than 30 years, wrote that the production Se of fi 
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lyrie work cost 6,000 working hours and that each year about 25,000 square 
ds of canvas and paint were needed for. the scenery, about 3,000 yards of 
terial for the costumes, and 3,500 pairs of ballet slippers for the corps de 
et. He compared this theater with a factory. “Several operas and several 
ets are being rehearsed at the same time. The work which is being shown 
the public gives way to the next one, and a new work takes the free place 
+ the beginning of the circuit. There are 8,000 studio rehearsals for the singers 
ry year, and 300 on the stage. The division of the work is absolute: each 
ticipant performs exclusively the actions belonging to his own duties. It 
is forbidden for a property man belonging to the side of the stage representing 
varden (left side) to pick up an object which has fallen on the courtyard side 
eht side). Everything is contrived in such a way as to achieve, at a split 
ond’s notice, a disciplined concerted action.” 
Phe Opéra-Comique is more modest. But it has a repertoire in which the pro 
tion of French works is greater than at the Opéra, where the German and 
an masterpieces occupy an important place. It was in the theater at pres 
occupied by the Opéra-Comique that Debussy’s “Pelléas et Méllsande” was 
roduced on April 27, 1902, before a hostile public, which nevertheless included 
few enthusiastic spectators. One of them, Paul Dukas, wrote several days 
iter: “M. Albert Carré, the director of the Opéra-Comique, has just had a very 
strange adventure; he has produced a masterpiece.” 
rhe Comédie-Francaise is often called the House of Moliére. Its company of 
irs is, indeed, a continuation of Moliére’s troupe. If the proceeds are not 
red each evening by candlelight, as in the 17th century, the actors of the 
édie-Francaise, who are very respectful of tradition, reverently preserve 
few souvenirs of their great patron: his watch, a document bearing his signa 
ire, the armchair in which he acted “Le malade imaginaire”’ a few hours before 
s death, and the register in which La Grange entered the proceeds of the 
theater. 


With this civil body Of actors, which receives a subsidy from the state to 
irantee a public service, is appointed a representative of the Government, the 
ministrator. The position is held at present by Pierre Descaves. The admin- 
strator is elected for 6 years. He is assisted by a committee composed of six 


tors. Certain measures necessitate a vote of the general assembly of the 
members of the company. The number of so-called sociétaires (voting mem- 

rs of the company) varies, for the shares can be divided into twelfths. The 
east-favored sociétaire has a quarter of a share, that is, three-twelfths. At 

height of his career an actor can earn twelve-twelfths, that is, a whole 
ire. At the moment there are 30 sociétaires. 

In addition, there are in the company actors who do not take part in the 
administration of the theater. These are the “pensionnaires.” These actors, 
who are engaged by the administrator for 1 year, form the nursery from which 
the “sociétaires” are chosen. The admission of the latter into the company takes 
place under conditions which are symbolic of the complex makeup of the 
Comédie-Francaise, which is unique in the whole world: the administrative 
committee makes a proposal to the general assembly, which takes a vote on it. 
The choice of the assembly is passed on to the Ministry, which nominates, by a 
resolution, the new sociétaire. But the latter then has to appear before the 
notary publie of the Comédie-Francaise to sign his adhesion to the company’s 
deed of 27 germinal, year XII (April 17, 1804). The Comédie-Franeaise peri 
“lically goes through crises, which are remedied by the state through reforms 
rhe most famous intervention on the part of the central government is the one 
made by Napoleon I by decree of October 15, 1812, the so-called Moscow decree, 
which has often been modified by later texts. The reform which was achieved 

146 resulted in suppressing the autonomy of the national theater Odéon. 

h has been placed at the disposal of the actors of the Comédie-Francaise 
ruse as a second theater under the title of “salle Luxembourg” 
the traditional theater, the “salle Richélieu.” 

Thirty years before signing the universal declaration of the rights of man. 

hich stipulates in article 27 that “every person has the right to take part in 
the cultural life of the community,” France, discovering that the lowest social 
lasses, especially the working class, scarcely ever attended the Opéra, the 
Comédie-Francaise, or the Opéra-Comique, created for them the national people’s 
theater, of which Firmin Gémier was made director. This theater not only has 

sell its tickets at cinema prices but must, in addition, produce shows in the 
suburbs and in the provinces on premises which the populace is in the habit 
frequenting. The director of this national enterprise is just as responsible 


f 
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for the risks of his management as though it were a private enterprise. ‘| 
he can be made bankrupt. The obligations imposed by the state in return fo) 
the subsidy are laid down in a book of specifications. The present directo 
the ThéAtre National Populaire is M. Jean’ Vilar, who has been appointed 
3 years. : 

To train the actors of the national theaters the state maintains two schov|s 
the National Conservatory of Music, of which the present director is M. Claude 
Delvincourt, and the National Conservatory of Dramatic Art, which is directed 
by M. Paul Abram. Like the national theaters. Both these establishments 
located in Paris. The students are recruited by competitive examinations 
Scholarships are provided by the government for students whose parents do yot 
have the means to allow them to pay their living expenses and their courses. 

The municipal theaters play the same role in the cities of the departments as 
the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique in Paris. Some of them are under the direc 
administration of the city. This is the case in Strasbourg, Bordeaux, and 
Marseilles. Others are handed over to a director, who undertakes to exploit 
them, under his personal responsibility, subject to the conditions laid down by 
the mayor. In order to guarantee the recruiting of artists for their theaters 
the cities take over the expenses of a municipal conservatory. Forty-eight of 
these establishments have the title of national conservatories or of nationg 
schools of music, because they are state-controlled and state-aided. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the cities ceased to have companies of 
actors. In order te guarantee the repertory service in the provinces, the stat 
has since 1946 had permanent companies created, of which there are at the 
moment: the “Centre dramatique de l'Est”, directed by Michel St. Denis: th 
“Comédie de Saint-Etienne”, directed by Jean Dasté:; the “Grenier de Toulouse” 
directed by Maurice Sarrazin; the “Centre dramatique de l’Quest”’, directed by 
Hubert Gignoux, and the “Comédie de Provence”, directed by Douking. These 
companies, which are located in a large provincial city, have to serve a whole 
region. The state and the local governments (departments and cities) shar 
in their financing. The legal statute is not the same for all. Only the “Centre 
dramatique de l'Est’ is a public establishment, an intercommunal: syndicate bone 
founded by the cities of Colmar, Metz, Mulhouse, and Strasbourg. The others ee 
are cooperative societies of actors. Since the recruiting of the companies of the th : 
dramatic centers is supposed to take place in the provinces, a school of dramati: a é 
art will be opened in Strasbourg by Michel Saint-Denis, who directed for several patie 
years the Old Vie school in London. oe 

The state and city theaters which have just been described only form part of aaa 
the theater. Many enterprises exist which owe their origin to the initiative of "1 me 
private people and which function on private capital. The theaters, which are oa : 
directed like business firms, are almost all in Paris. Their directors, who have eee 
no official mission to carry out, sometimes render distinguished services to thi 
nation, which benefits from their efforts and their prestige. To name only those 
which no longer exist, we remind the reader that we owe a great deal to Lune 
Poé, to Antoine, to Jacques Copeau, and to the members of the cartel (Gaston 
Baty, Charles Dullin, Louis Jouvet, and Georges Pitoé@ff). In the provinces, the 
dramatie activity of the private theaters consists mainly of tours. These thea- 
ters and these tours are generally exploited by companies. The director hires 
the actors. The minimum salary and the normal working conditions of the pro- 
fession are fixed by collective conventions which are the result of an agreement 
between the directors’ unions and the unions of actors and technicians. 

Since the theater in all its forms is of supreme importance for the formation 
of artistic taste in a nation, the state tried, during this period of crisis, to protect 
it against all factors tending toward its enslavement, its degradation, and even 
its disappearance by the transformation of theaters into cinemas, which are 
more easilv exploited. The legislator was also fully conscious of the danger 
which would threaten national culture if several theaters were joined under 
the authority of one man or of a group. The diversity of the genres and the 
free expression of the author’s opinions would certainly suffer from it. The 
high mission of the theater, on the other hand, necessitates the assurance that 
the directors will offer guaranties of morality and professional ability. Finally 
it seemed necessary to defend the theater against the ever-increasing degree of 
sales by agencies and subagencies which paralvze the exploitation of the theaters 
for the benefit of private interests absolutely foreign to the profession. 

The statute of Octoher 13, 1945, concerning theater nerformances complies 
with these obligations. Its most important provisions deal with the theater con 
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ractor’s license, which is delivered by the Minister for Education on the recom- 
mendation of a commission composed of an equal number of representatives of 
the authors, the directors, and the employees of the show (artists and techni- 

ans). As regards the performance, this commission plays a role comparable 
to that of a council of order. After having feared that the license would be a 
hindrance, the members of the profession agree at present in asking more severity 

| are proposing to amend the wording to that effect. 

The local government can grant subsidies to the theaters and the tours which 
seem deserving of encouragement The number of theaters requesting assist 

e has considerably augmented \n recent years due to the impoverishment of 
the theatrical clientele, which made it out of the question to raise the prices of 
the seats in proportion to the necessary expenses. State aid is most frequently 
given in the form of advances to be paid back from the profits. 

[he theater, like any other organism, has to renew itself in order to go on 
ving. Thus a special effort has been made to facilitate the creation of new 
plays and to encourage young companies: of actors. 

Within the framework of international relations, the government can step in 
to help French companies to make tours in foreign countries. It is known that 

ouis Jouvet, Madeleine Renaud, and Jean-Louis Barrault benefited by this 
elp for their performances in the United States. In the case of performances 
y foreign companies in France, aid can be granted. This is most frequently it 
he form of a reduction in taxes. 

So far we have discussed the professional theater exclusively. Naturally, 
amateurs act in France, and their activity is even quite considerable. The 
amateur theatrical societies are grouped under a French federation, which has 
joined with the French-speaking federations of Belgium, Switzerland, and Lux- 
embourg to form the International Committee of Amateur Theatrical Federa- 
tions, whose President is M. Jean-Jacques Bernard. 

The university theater which plays such an important part in the United 
States, is scarcely developed in France. There is not a single professorship of 

matie art in our universities. Courses were started a year ago in the Sor- 
honne, but they come under the organization of the courses in French civiliza- 
tion arranged by the Society of Friends of the University. We have no workshop 
courses for writers, and our university companies function under the authority of 
the universities. Their merit is all the greater when they succeed, as did the 

Groupe de Théftre Antique and Les Théophiliens of the Sorbonne, in winning 
respect in France and in foreign countries by the high standard of their perfor- 
nances. The rare companies which exist in the high schools do not form an 
integral part of scholastic activity any more than the university companies do 
These groups can, however, be encouraged by the local government bodies. The 
seme is true of the other kinds of amateur theater. 

We remind the American reader who might be surprised at the part played 
by the government bodies in our theatrical life that private citizens in France 
generally do not have the advantage of tax reductions for cultural activities. 
That is why the great Maecenas of the theater in our country are the state and 
the cities. 


I 
b 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE ARTS IN BRITAIN 


RESS BY SIR ROGER MAKINS TO THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
APRIL 15, 1954 


ARTS AND LETTERS, 


I am much honored by the invitation to address this distinguished society this 
evening. I do not know whether it is some secret admiration for the lost cause 
of the Laneastrian kings of England which causes you to name your dinner after 
the red rose; though it seems a far cry from the Wars of the Roses. But what 
ever the symbolism, I am certainly glad to pay a warm tribute to a society which 
is attempting on a national scale to give encouragement to the arts, and therefore 
to do what they can to insure that Americans become, in Ruskin’s words, “chil- 
dren of a noble race trained by surrounding art.” 

Patronage is an art in itself. You all remember Dr. Johnson’s famous letter 

Lord Chesterfield, “Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
1a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached the ground, 
encumbers him with help?” Dr. Johnson spurned the no doubt well meant 
efforts of the man, whom he at first thought a lord among wits and then found 
was only a wit among lords. But he was glad enough to accept a pension from 


to 
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King George III, even though that unhappy monarch was not beyond telling 
Fanny Burney that in his opinion Shakespeare was sad stuff. 

For many hundreds of years patronage of the arts was exercised almost 
tirely by individuals, by rich men like Maecenas, by kings and cardinals, princes 
and archdukes, Borgias and Borgheses; the Haffners who encouraged Mozirt 
the Rasoumovskys who befriended Beethoven, and King Ludwig II of Bay: 
who, for all his lunacy, made possible the presentation of Wagner’s Ring 
sayreuth. ; 

The private patron is the complete master of his own choice. He can ind 
in any whim or extravagance or quirk that he pleases. But, now with the co: 
of the modern state, the day of the private patron is passing. Taxes and « 
duties have been making inevitable but nonetheless catastrophic inroads on thy 
income and the capital assets of those from whom in past days the patrons of 
the arts were normally recruited. Therefore individual patronage is stead 
giving way to collective patronage. Collective patronage can be exercised ( 
rectly by the state, or indirectly by the state, or through organized efforts on thy 
part of sections of the community, of which this society is, I believe, an exam) 

No doubt it is true that the need for collective patronage is less eviden 
the United States than in other countries. In, Washington itself we are con 
tinually reminded of the discriminating taste and munificence of prominent 
Americans, of Mr. Freer, Mr. Andrew Mellon, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bliss, 
and Mrs. Duncan Phillips, Mr. Samuel Kress, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidg 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale and many more, not to mention my compatriot, M; 
Smithson. Many American universities, whether they be private or State insti 
tutions, bear witness to the huge sums which the unparalleled economic progress 
of the United States has enabled individuals to devote to the encouragement of 
learning and the arts. Similarly in the immense range of artistic endeayi 
covered by broadcasting and television, commercial sponsorship supplies the 
greater part of the funds for the programs, which are therefore presented with 
the minimum of interference by authority. In Britain, of course, this patronage 
has been exercised hitherto exclusively by the BBC. 

And yet even in the United States collective patronage is exercised on a ver) 
large scale, particularly by State and municipal institutions. I do not need t 
stress the efforts which are required to sustain by purely private subscription 
an opera or a symphony orchestra in the United States, and as a personal. foot 
note I may say that two or three of my own most treasured drawings were com 
missioned by the Federal art project of the Works Progress Administration an 
subsequently purchased by myself. 

Now it seems to me that the founders of this society have shown great fore 
sight. I thought therefore that a short account this evening of how collective 
patronage is organized in England, would be of interest to you. 

Perhaps characteristically, we in Britain have not adopted the continenta! 
system of having a Ministry of Fine Arts, and therefore surrendered patronage 
to a bureaucracy, however enlightened. Nevertheless, there has been a progres 
sive assumption by the state of additional responsibility for the arts in England 
particularly in the postwar years. : 

There are, of course, two kinds of patronage. The first is concerned main) 
with the collection of works of art or books or manuscripts and their establish 
ment in a permanent home where they are available to educate and inform the 
public taste. I select, as an example of hundreds of institutions, the Huntingdon 
Gallery at Pasadena. : 

The second is the encouragement of young and struggling painters, authors 
and musicians by the purchase of their works or the subsidization of their 
activities. i 

As I turn to the arrangements for collective patronage in Britain I should 
not like you to think that the day of the private patron is entirely over. The 
enthusiasm, the devotion, the single-mindedness of the individual will always 
have its place, if not in the actual purchases or subsidizing of works of art, at 
least in stimulating and prodding the public authorities and encouraging the 
individual artist. 

Many of you will have heard of Mr. Samuel Courtauld, a member of the great 
textile manufacturing firm, who was for many years a discriminating buyer of 


French impressionist and postimpressionist paintings and founded the institute 


which bears his name. Sir Edward Marsh was.a patron of a more unusual 
kind, a man of very modest means, he yet contrived, in the spare time from 
his duties as a civil servant, to establish himself as the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of several generations of English writers, and particularly of English 
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poets. He was a perfect example of what can be done by a self-effacing com- 
bination of enthusiasm, discrimination, affection, and tact to get the best out of 
youthful talent, and then to get it into print or to canvas. 

’ Some of you may have experienced the pleasure of going to Glyndebourne, 
where Mr. John Christie and his wife established at their country house in the 
south of England an opera festival which not only encouraged young talent, but 
drew enthusiastic audiences from all over the world. ‘ 

There will always be room—indeed there will always be need—for men like 
Edward Marsh, and John Christie, not only in England, but in any country 
where work of quality has a hard time making itself heard above the clatter 
of the best seller or the “hot jazz list.” Sut as I have said, the function of 
patronage has perforce been imcreasingly assumed in Britain by the state. 

\ssistance to public galleries, museums, and libraries for purchases beyond 
the range of their own funds has, of course, for many years been supplied by the 
National Art Collections Fund, the Contemporary Art Society, the Friends of 
the National Libraries, and other volunteer groups. Their timely assistance, 
from subscriptions and donations, has often saved for the nation some treasure 
which it was in danger of losing. A major reinforcement to this protection 
of the physical, and therefore removabie, components of what is sometimes rather 
pompously called our national heritage is today provided by the expanding 
activities of the national trust: This independent, Government-sponsored organi 
zation preserves and administers a number of buildings up and down the country, 
mostly once private houses, which, wifh their contents, the owners had found 
themselves unable to maintain. By yet another arrangement with the treasury, 
a large number of stately homes of England and their gardens are nowadays, 
in return for certain tax reliefs, open to the public, either permanently or on 
certain days of the week. The result is that any bank clerk or secretary on 
yacation or on a weekend excursion can stroll through the galleries and salons, 
can admire the pictures and furniture, where once only duchesses and their 
guests could walk as of right. You have now the beginning of a somewhat 
similar organization in this country, which has already restored and preserved 
Woodlawn. 

It is, however, in the wider, but at the same time more delicate field of patron 
ge of the living arts, that the most revolutionary developments have occurred 
These were largely effected by one man, John Maynard Keynes, afterward Lord 
Keynes; best known to the world as an economist and financial wizard, less 
well known, but recognized, I predict, by the verdict of history as king in the 
ine of descent from the great patrons. Keynes was in many ways a Renaissance 
figure, in his commanding ability, his autocratic personality, and the prodigious 
range of his active interests. And he had in a unique degree the ear of the 
Treasury 

jsut we have also been fortunate in our Chancelors of the Exchequer. In Lord 
Waverley, especially in Sir Stafford Cripps, an enthusiastic patron of the arts, 
of Mr. R. A. Butler, himself a competent artist, whose wife is the daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld. 

On the other hand, no man, even if he had had both ears of the Treasury and 
was not Keynes, could have devised, launched, and nursed through its teething 
troubles, the organization set up in 1940 under the name of the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts, which has since grown into the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, an organization whose eighth annual report, recently 
published, gives an accounting of its disposition during the year 1952-53 of an 
income of just under $214 million. 

CEMA was created to keep music and the theater alive during the darkest 
days of the war, and its emphasis was mainly directed toward the provinces 
It was found that, as Keynes had foreseen, miners, farmhands, and factory 
workers respond to Beethoven or Shakespeare, often given in the village hall, 
with an enthusiasm which could obviously not be allowed to go unsatisfied. 
And in the subsequent years of expansion under the Arts Council, the needs of 
the villages, and the small towns have never been forgotten. In the postwar 
period, however, the artistic needs of London and the great cities were equally 
hard to satisfy on stationery or reduced budgets, without assistance from the 
Government. 1 

The Royal Opera House in Covent Garden had to be put back into commis- 
sion; opera companies had to be re-formed and redeveloped. The Sadlers Wells 
Ballet had to be supported in the early stages of its glittering career. The Old 
Vie Theater on London’s south bank was a ruined shell, and Shakespeare must 
be restored to the audiences who, in the reign of the first Elizabeth, had flocked 
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to the Mermaid Theater nearby. The famous orchestras of London, and {he 
Midlands—the London Philharmonic, the Liverpool Philharmonic, the Birming 
ham Philharmonic, the Halle of Manchester, and the rest—these all needed 
subvention if musical standards were to be preserved. 

seyond all these claims for assistance in maintaining the standards of inter. 
pretation, of performance, of display, there was the second, equally importante, 
and much more delicate, question of fostering the actual creative process 
whether of artists, composers, palywrights or poets. The Arts Council has 1 
shirked these highly controversial responsibilities. On the contrary, thoug! 
felt its way with special care, and preferred pilot schemes and experiments { 
sweeping gestures, it has commissioned operas, ballets and concert music; it} 
offered prizes for plays and guaranteed theatrical production to the prize winne 
It has held competitions for paintings and sculpture, and made substantial }) 
chases for its permanent collection and for public galleries from among 
successful competitors. It has given prizes for volumes of original poetry ; 
conceived the Poetry Book Society, which has just been brought to birth un 
the godfathership of the National Book League; and the result of its steady s 
port of the Apollo Society’s program of poetry readings all over the count 
may be measured by the fact that a recent recital in the Royal Festival Hal! 
London attracted a paying audience of over 3,000 persons. 

But how, you will ask, can this assumption of the role of multiple impresariv 
how can all these instructions into the delicately balanced structure of the a: 
world, the musical world, the world of the theater, be undertaken without 
risk of smothering the beneficiaries under the proverbial dead hand of the offici 
dom? Is it possible to pay the piper and yet avoid the temptation, quite literally, 
to call the tune? “These were, indeed, questions often and anxiously asked in 
the Arts Council’s early days by those who feared, and reasonably feared, that 
here, under no very careful disguise, was the equivalent of a Ministry. of Fim 
Arts. The fact that these fears have not been realized is no doubt due in part to 
the English preference for temporary arrangements which quietly become per 
manent if they are found to work. 

It is the Arts Council’s steady policy to decide, to the best of its corporate 
ability, what organizations, whether artistic, musical, or theatrical, are doing 
the sort of job which deserves support from public funds: how much supp 
they need to do that job properly; how their claims on the Council’s funds com 
pare with those of others. These are seldom easy decisions to make: but once 
they have been made, the organization concerned is given its grant, or its guar 
anty against loss, or whatever it may be, for the current year, and is left to mak 
its own best use of it. The appropriations are naturally reviewed once a yeur 
in the light of performance but the general policy of the Arts Council is to foster 
and support the arts without trying to influence the artist. 

I do not want to suggest that the transition from the age of the private patro: 
to the age of collective-patronage funds is a necessary improvement. I think 
we all regret the passing of the public-spirited connoisseurs of the past, even if 
some of their purchases are nowadays relegated to the storerooms of our publi: 
galleries. The transition was forced upon us in Britain by the inexorable pres 
sure of economics. I do believe, however, that Britain has achieved in her Arts 
Council a promising solution of the problems which that transition imposed upon 
a government, and indeed a people, not always credited by the rest of the world 
with any great sensibility in matters of art. 

Was it not an English poet who wrote: 


“The nettle shall flourish on the golf course and the wind shall say 
‘Here were decent godless people, 

Their only monument the asphalt road 

And a thousand lost golf balls.’ ” 


You may well say that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Can any 
change in fact be discerned in the quality of cultural life of Britain? 

Of course it is too soon to trace any cause and effect, and perhaps it is never 
possible to establish a causal relation with any certainty. The mainsprings of 
a national cultural movement or revival will probably always remain hidden 
in the recesses of national psychology. It is sometimes said that Britain is 
experiencing under the second Elizabeth a cultural flowering comparable to 
that of the first Elizabethan age. I do not propose to make any extravagant 
claims, but there is plenty of evidence for the view that in the last few decades 
there has been an upsurge of creative effort in music and the arts. 
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English music in the 20th century, the age of Elgar, Delius, Vaughan Williams, 
Walton and Benjamin Britten is more fertile than at any time since the death 
of Purcell, or perhaps since the Elizabethans themselves. No English musician 

tween Purcell and Delius has enjoyed European reputation, though we would 

metimes like to Claim Handel for England as so much of his music was inspired 

d written in Britain. English painting is perhaps enjoying a more creative 
eriod than since the death of Turner. -And when have we produced finer 
: iptors than Epstein and Henry Moore? In the theater, in the ballet and in 

, opera, British actors, British choreographers and British playwrights and 

lucers have won international recognition. If English writing is not per- 
haps today at one of its peaks, the Georgian poets and the Bloomsbury school 

e made a significant contribution to western culture and thought. Only this 
week there will be a special ceremony in Washington to commemorate the poetry 

the young Welshman, Dylan Thomas, who enjoyed a well-deserved reputa 
on in the United States. 

Certainly, the British public have shown a steadily increasing desire to sup 

collective art. I need only mention the Edinburgh festival, or Stratford 
Avon, or tell you that the Old Vic intends to present all the 36 plays in the 
st folio during the next 5 years. 
if course, in any system of collective patronage, wide public support is essen 
if the arts are to thrive. I believe such support exists today in Britain, and 
im confident that the existence of a society such as this is evidence of the 
e trend in the United States. 

As one of your own writers on aesthetics has rightly said: 

“In the degree in which the public will strengthen their faith in their own 
ustitutions and will believe in the beauty of their own environment, we shall 

ve a truly independent American art. An intelligent and truly patriotic 
public is as much a factor in the development of an American art as is the 
artist, Whose strength must come from the encouragement given to him by his 
society as well as from his artistic conviction. 

Well, I have only touched the fringe of a difficult and controversial subject, 
but perhaps I have suggested one or two lines of thought. 

I hope that those who are interested in these matters will not lose sight of 
the beneficent effect of cross-fertilization of ideas and the techniques between 

he mations of the world. And I am thinking particularly of the English 
speaking nations, since they have the great bond of language and tradition. 
In the case of Great Britain and the United States migration of ideas has been 

companied by migration of persons. Henry James and Sargeant and T.'S. Eliot 
England, W. H. Auden, Aldous Huxley, and C. S. Forester in the United 
States, have added personal influence to the influence of their work. 
In concentrating upon the encouragement of arts in the United States, I am 
» that ‘the.members of this society will not fail from time to time to lift 
their eyes and look across the Atlantic to the British Isles. There they will find 
ch that is stimulating, much that is controversial, much creative and imagina 
ve work, and, above all, a widening appreciation of the arts on the part of all 
tions of the public. 


Mr. Boscu. The Chair would like to make the announcement that 
this coneludes the hearings with regard to the bills pending on this 
subject matter and to further state that additional statements with 
regard to this legislation will be accepted by the committee up to 
Ju le 15. 

The committee will then consider all of the matters brought to their 
ention, including the testimony taken in these 2 days. 

The Chair also, on behalf of the members of the committee, Mr. 
Young and Mr. Howell, wishes to express its appreciation—and let 

e record so record—to those who have taken the time to come here 
to give us the benefit of their knowledge and. experience in this im- 
portant field. 

lhe meeting stands adjourned until further notice. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the hearing was adjourned subject to 
he call of the Chair.) 


+t 








APPENDIX 


Pursuant to the directions of the chairman of the special subcom 

iittee, Hon. Albert H. Bosch, the following statements, letters, and 
telegrams, received subsequent to the close of the hearing, are made 
a part of the printed record : 


WORKSHOP CENTER OF THE ARTS, 


Washington, D.C., June 11, 1954 
ton. ALBERT H. Boscn, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR CONGRESSMAN Boscu: The Workshop Center of the Arts submits this 


etter of endorsement for incorporation in the current subcommitee hearings on 
the National War Memorial legislation. We wish.to express our strong approval 
of the provisions and purpses of H.R. 9111 and urge its endorsement by the 
Congress. 

The Workshop Center of the Arts is a nonprofit adult education center in 
Washington providing cultural services that adults need to inspire their daily 
ives by their participation in the arts. Ours is one of numerous such efforts 
springing up in the United States since the war, persevering against severe finan 
ial difficulty and wasting, in continual fund raising, effort and vitality that 


should go into educational and program activities. These many fountains of 


\merican cultural and spiritual resurgence need the help that this bill could 
provide if this grassroots renaissance is to flourish and contribute in full measure 


to the welfare of the nation. 
This bill furthermore promises to correct 


in the Nation’s Capital our lop- 
sided presentation of America in art. 


The masterpieces of American painting 
in the Smithsonian collection are scattered among archeological and scientific 
relics or hidden away in storage bins while European art flourishes a few city 
blocks away in the elegance of the National Gallery of Art. It is fitting that 
omparable facilities be provided for America’s painters and sculptors in a build- 
ing designed by American architectural genius. The thousands of visitors who 
come to Washington year after year are being offered an unbalanced view of 
\merican art. Collected in one place, a well-selected representative group of 
this country’s art of the past and living present would be an impressive sight 
and reveal a proud record of creative accomplishment that would reaffirm faith 
in American vision and in our own spiritual foundations. 

It is furthermore a striking contradiction of our national cultural awareness 
and prestige among free nations that the musical and dramatic arts of America 
and the Western World cannot be performed in an appropriate setting in the 
very heart of the Nation. As the champion of man’s spiritual aspirations we 
can no longer afford to permit the Capital to remain a vacuum of cultural lead- 
ership. This bill affords us the means of establishing our proper artistic focus 
in the eyes of Americans and the free world. — 

We further endorse the concept and the means provided through this legis 
lation to encourage living American artists through grants, fellowships, pur- 

hases, and commissions and other instruments of this bill. Our artists find 

increasingly difficult to earn a living through their work. It is at the cost 
of great material sacrifice by the artists that American artistic currents are 
kept flowing. Though such assistance would by no means relieve the economic 
stress of the artist, it would at least indicate to him America’s belief in his 
vorth and would aid him in improving and carrying on his work. It is in the 
arger sense that this act would help artists earn a livelihood through the pro- 
motion of work by living American artists. 

A lively program of cultural exchange with friendly nations is long overdue. 
One is appalled in traveling abroad at the misconceptions Europeans hold toward 
American art. Communist Russia is far less chary in giving wide distribution 
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to its forbidding brand of art, to its music and ballet. We could oppose a br 
liant achievement to that sorry crop of “Socialist realism.’ Few Europeans. 
however, know of our vitality. A new vigor and energy filters from America; 
sources to other nations. We are very much alive. An active program of « 
change exhibitions would displace misconceptions with insight and respect 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

We therefore hope that the members of the subcommittee and the Congress 
recognize in this bill an opportunity for service to the people of the United States 
and an opportunity to assert the vitality and value of our cultural heritage and 
faith in our cultural future. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEON Berkowitz, Program Director 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ALLEN CHAIMAS, DIRECTOR. HANS KINDLER Music Buin s 
FunD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the subcommittee, my purpose j 
addressing you is to try to picture for you, as clearly as possible within my: 
limited capacities, the state of music in America and to affirm the evergro\ 
ing need of an opera house and music center in Washington, D. C. 

While music is not a universal language (the Pythagoreans to the contrary», 
it certainly is a universal medium of expression. 

It is quite appropriate that our United States Government, in keeping wit) 
its “world community” spirit, should devote time, intelligence, and, ves, ev: 
money toward an appropriate national home for that phase of the arts relati 
to music, the common bond among peoples everywhere since the beginning of 
time. 

The dream of an opera house and music center-for our beautiful Capital is 
as old as George Washington, vet it remains as new as each new day that fir 
it still alive. The muses’ pet, it may well be, but at the same time, it is a “hres 
and butter” kind of dream and as realistic as that daily cup of morning coffe: 

It is well to keep in mind, among other facts, that Washington as the Capita 
of our great Nation, is literally democracy’s showcase for the entire world 
Hundreds of thousands of persons from the world over visit here yearly. Dail) 
more than 2,500 tourists go through the Capitol alone. 

Just as the entire Nation takes pride in, our beautiful Capitol, the White 
House, the Library of Congress, the Supreme Court Building, etc., so will 
fellow citizens, nationwide, share the pride, the advantages, and values of 
appropriate “focal point” or “music capital,” which such a building would 
tually be. 

Because IT believe that we, as Americans, must build and grow according te 
our own needs and circumstances, I do not adhere to the thought that we must 
build an opera house and music center or offer other support to the arts mere!) 
to “impress” foreign nations. However, the fact does remain and should not he 
overlooked, that in following our good old American custom of being true to our 
selves we will be following the one truly ‘impressive’ course. 

Americans, since the first settlers reached these shores, have been their ow! 
pacesetters. We do not need to “follow” a pattern just because it has been 
followed by some other nation or nations. 

Magnificent mediocrity is not our goal. 

Recognition or support of our Nation’s cultural needs will impress other coun 
tries not becnuse we establish a fund, or another commission, or build a magi 
ficant home for our musical arts, but rather they will be impressed bv the fa 
that we have matured artistically and/or culturally to the point where this 
need can no longer remain ignored. 

In a chorus it does not follow that the more voices the better the work will 
but this is one instance where the more voices joined in this-“‘song” the soone1 
voteless Washingtonians will have something to sing about and a suitable build 
ing in which to sing it. 

In our Canital Citv music is a sort of nnofficial ambassador. Music in Was 
ington inelndes musicales and serious music nresentations expressing the cultnur 
of the manv canital cities of countries throughout the world that are represent 
here bv embassies, legations, and missions. 

The Organization of American States’ recognition that music has an imnortant 
role in building and maintaining international understanding and friendship has 


? 
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esulted in the fine and varied programs presented regularly at the Pan American 
ion under the able direction of Dr. Espinosa. 

fhe quality and magnificence of our National Symphony Orchestra, founded 
in 1931 by the late Dr. Hans Kindler, is well known. 

Some of the worlds’ greatest musicians and music are presented at the Library 

* Congress through the generosity of two lovely ladies, Mrs. Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall (who also endowed the Poetry Series and the lovely Poetry Room) and 
the late Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

Our art galleries, which incidentally are among the world’s finest present 
fine coneerts and at the same time create opportunity for the best of our young 

tists to be heard and appreciated. An excellent example is that of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. 

Children’s concerts under the direction of the National Symphony’s talented 

ing conductor, Dr. Howard Mitchell, may very well be without parallel else- 
where. 

During past years the Corcoran Gallery’s annual Saturday morning children’s 

oncert conducted by Richard Bales, gifted young composer and conductor of the 
world-famed National Gallery of Art Orchestra, has been one part of that 
gallery’s significant contribution to the musical life of our Capital City. 

Certainly the leader in museum music is the National Gallery of Art with 40 

tstanding concerts and recitals conducted by Richard Bales each season in 
the beautiful west garden court. : 

One greatly appreciated music series was the Composers’ Forum, a part of the 
Music Division of the District of Columbia Publie Libraries, and directed by 
George Henderson when he was Chief of the Libraries’ Music Division. 

The beauty and value of the magnificent contribution of Washington’s churches 
and cathedrals to our city’s music life is tremendous. In this connection I 
might mention, among others, Paul Calloway, Richard Dirksen, and Ronald 
Arnatt. 

[t is indeed a paradox that our Nation’s Capital, sans a suitable music house, 
is at the same time so richly endowed with truly fine music, and amazingly 
enough, a very great part of it is free. One might safely add that, musically 
speaking, Washington is one of the richest cities in the world. 

Washington is the capital of a nation that enjoys 952 major and minor sym- 
phony orchestras. Of this number nearly 30 are major orchestras with annual 

udgets exceeding $100,000. More than half of these have come into being within 

the last 23 years. 

Recently added to our long list of “symphony orchestra cities” is Savannah, Ga., 

th a first year budget of $25,000 and the happy prospect of 5 concerts this 
season. 

The United States has something like 80 active opera companies and at least 
35 various music festivals during the spring and summer months. 

Last year music lovers paid $45 million for tickets to symphony concerts, 
surpassing the $40 million baseball games’ receipts. 

Instrument manufacturers report that there are 30 percent more musical 
nstruments in use now than there were as recently as 15 years ago. 

More than 3 million adults are making their own music on everything from 
the piccolo to the piano and more organs are selling for home use than ever before. 
Many of these adults only recently started to study music. Others are reviving 
long neglected skills from early childhood studies. Many are being helped by 
inodern teaching methods, after years of fearing that they did not have a talent 
nor an ear for music. 

More than 20 towns with less than 5,000 population, including 6 with little more 

in 2,000 residents, have their own amateur symphony orchestras. Practically 
ry village has its outdoor concerts, summer theater, art exhibits, music com- 

titions, ete. 

There are some 300 companies producing microgroove classical records. During 
past year there were an average of 125 new LP record releases each month. 
ord playing and collecting are a hobby second to none and still growing. Four 

f every 10 records sold are classical, and record sales will pass the $200 million 
ark this year. 

During the last few years FM radio sets have sold by the thousands. 

Surveys are quoted as showing that while average radio programs have 

fered listener loss up to 32 percent, concert and good music-type programs 

St only 3 percent. 

There are innumerable indications that musically America has matured 
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No longer is it hecessary for young silgers to go to Europe to study 
return home with a foreign sounding name in order 
Students of music from every nation in the world com 
and to receive their professional training. 

America has emerged from the static quest of “more of the same” to a f 
fledged art of its ow nh, and has achieved a maturity and respect not in the Wot 
market place alone, but also in the field of significant art. This emergence 
been so quiet as to go almost unnoticed by too many of us. 

Fostering American culture in foreign lands and cementing international 
tionsips as well as carrying our own music to the boys and girls in all the serv 
in other countries, the United States Air Force Symphony Orchestra serves » 
notable example of music’s sreat potential in the field of foreign relations. 

Here at liome, this orchestra’s radio program, Serenade in Blue, 
Weekly over 2,000 radio stations throughout the United States. 

Salute to Britain, recorded for sritish Broadcasting Corp., Was a 
radio program especially tailored for the British audience. 

The United States Air Force Symphony Orchestra, which presents 65 conce; 
during its 9 weeks’ tours, to date has visited Canada and 14 other foreign coun Hon 
tries including the United Kingdom and North Africa. 

Under its able, gifted conductor, Col. George §. Howard, the United States Air 
Force Symphony Orchestra (and Band) presents Well-balanced programs inc] Ac 
ing the beloved classics and contemporary American music as well as local fol! — 
music dear to the particular locale where the orchestra and/or the band plays = 

The Singing Sergeants, a group of vocalists made up of musicians of the band as 
sing programs integrated with the band programs chosen with the same discern. en 


: for Y 
ing care. 


to find opportunity hy 
eto our country to study 


. 


is he; 


successf 


Iceland, a traditionally and historically great cultural nation, is one country and 
which the Communists have tried to influence to believe that the Russians are —_ 
the cultured ones and that we are barbarians. 

The Communists have brought their ballet companies, symphony orchestras 
individual artists such as pianists, violinists, etc., to demonstrate that Russ 
is to be looked to as the country leading in culture. 

Insomuch as we do not own our important bases in Iceland, we must negotiate 
with its Parliament every year. Communist members of Parliament make thes; 
negotiations very difficult for us. 

At a most crucial time in our recent negotiations with the Iceland Parliament, 
our United States Air Force Symphony Orchestra and its conductor, Colone 
Howard, accompanied by the distinguished Congressman from Pennsylvania, th: 
Honorable Carroll B. Kearns, visited that country. 

In packed houses, before an extremely critical audience, Mr. Kearns Wo} 
make a brief speech and then step to the podium and conduct the symphony 
orchestra. 


These programs were enthusiastically received. and even the Communist press rh 
was so impressed that attention was called to the fact that there Was not a of th 
Communist Member of Parliament who could conduct a symphony orchestra S tem] 

These joint community-military visits have had a tremendous impact in every to bi 
community of every size. including Berlin. Germany, where an audience of ; 
120,000 enthusiastic listeners crowded into the Olympic Stadium. 

In terms of goodwill and friendship, as well as American prestige, the beyond 
measure success of these music tours is further indicated by the fact that 
wherever they have played this fine group of American musicians is wids 
sought after for return concert visits each year. 

Musically, America has matured and is still growing. As a matter of fact 
like spring, it’s bustin’ out all over. 

We can no longer ignore this w aking giant in our midst. 

We cannot afford to wait another 154 years, or 50 years, or even 4 years, tu 
answer this simple question. 

Why should Washington. the musically rich capital of a musically rich young 
nation be without an appropriate opera house and music center? 

We must ask our fellow Americans to have in mind that Washington as 
city is unique. It cannot spend a penny of municipal funds without an act 
Congress. 

Only by an act of Congress can any objective of the District of Colum! 
government be effectuated. 

The Congress of the United States acts as a city council for the city of Was! 
ington even though this city’s population exceeds that of 13 of our 48 States 

In effect, Washington cannot so much as build a sewer without the appro 
of the Congress of the United States. 
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Therefore, it is important to remind our fellow Americans throughout the 
United States that the residents of the city of Washington are not seeking a 
special act of charity in requesting Congress to make possible a suitable building 
for the music arts in our Nation's Capital. 

An act of Congress is required to pave the way for the construction of an 

nera house and music center in this city because of the city of Washington 
any construction involving the expenditure of municipal funds requires an act 
of Congress. 

Our Nation as well as our Nation’s Capital City are indeed fortunate that the 
distinguished chairman and members of this subcommittee and other Members 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate have indicated an interest in 
this need and have sought suggestions and opinions as to how this need could 


pest be fulfilled. 


| Telegram | 


New York, N. Y., June 9, 1954 
Hon. ALBERT H. Boscu, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Actors Equity Association and Chorus Equity Association, representing all 
actors, singers, and dancers of the dramatic and musical theater, endorse prin 
ciple of Howell bill now before your committee. We regret that present bill 
is so loosely drawn and so indefinite in financial and administrative procedures 
that it is unlikely to achieve its goal. We suggest withdrawal of Howell bill 
for rewriting to clarify its aims, make its procedures more simple and direct 
and give it a realistic financial basis from which to operate and we pledge our 
cooperation in such revision. 

RALPH BELLAMY, 
President Actors Equity Association and Chorus Equity Association 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMM!TTEEF, IN¢ 
Washington 9, D. C., June 9, 1954 
Hon. ALBERT H. Boscn, 
Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN Boscu: I am writing to endorse H. R. 9111 and similar 
ills to establish an American National War Memorial Arts Commission.  Al- 

igh my organization has taken no official stand on this legislation, I am glad 
to support these measures, personally, as an American citizen and as a veteran 
There can be, I believe, no finer type of tribute to those who died in defense 
their country and its high ideals than a living war memorial of the type con- 


¢ 


templated in these measures. I note with particular satisfaction the provision 
to build the John Basilone National Memorial stadium and public auditorium 
I would greatly appreciate your placing this letter in the permanent record of 
the subcommittee’s hearings on these bills. 
Sincerely yours, ANDREW FE. RIcE, 
Executive Director 


AMERICAN EptUeaTIONAL THEATRE, ASSOCTATION . 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Rugene, Oved,, June 9, 1954 
Mr. Joun O. GRAHAM. 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 
“ar Mr. GRAHAM: As president of the American Educational Theatre As 


ion I have had occasion to veice my opinions and those of our associa 
on various bills which provide for Federal grants for the development of fine 
programs and projects. .Some of our members have served on committees 
other organizations such as the American Council on Education, and I be- 

eve that our attitude has been reflected in other communications. which you 
received. 

May I assure you of the continued interest of AETA in any legi 

affects the development of the fine arts program in America. We 
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interested in the proposals which suggest the establishment of a commis 
charged with the responsibilities of furthering this work. We are also i 
ested in the establishment in Washington, D.C. and elsewhere of suitable } 
ing for a fine arts program. It is our belief that the National Government 
been negligent im failing to provide proper incentive for the cultural developn 
of the American people. As the representative of educational theater in 
country, we are parti«ularly concerned with the present state of both the 
fessional and amatetr theater in America. We believe that some of the 
which are currently before the Committee on Education and Labor could lx 
material assistance in promoting a renaissance of interest in theater activity 
I would welcome the opportunity to comment specifically on the various 
which are beforé you. The American Educational Theatre Association will 1 
in convention in East Lansing, Mich., during the last week of August of 
year. If you desire a nationwide reaction to any proposal, we should be g 
to give you at that time a reaction from our body. 
Very truly yours, 
Horace W. Roninson, Presid 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
A. F. or L. BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT H. Boscu, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Arts Foundations and Commissions, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


~~» 


‘ Dear Mr. CHarRMAN. The 1953 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor held at St. Louis, Mo., September 21-25 adopted the following resolution 

Whereas the .Commission of Fine Arts has recently published a report er 
titled “Art and Government” on the activities of the Federal Government in th 
field of art; and 

Whereas in conducting its investigation the said Fine Arts Commission arbi 
trarily limited its inquiries to a few favored individuals and conspicuously fa 
to consult accredited representatives of numerous organizations having direct 
and enduring interest in the cultural and artistic life of the country; and 

Whereas, organizations in the fields of music, opera, theater, dance, libraries 
and other fine arts are a source of employment for many thousands of workers 
and a source of enjoyment for millions of citizens ; and 

Whereas appointments to the Fine Arts Commission have unduly failed to in 
clude representatives of workers or of the fine arts of music, opera, theater 
dance, libraries and others. Therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That this convention of the American Federation of Labor register 
its criticism of the glaring inadequacy and bias of the aforementioned report 
of the Fine Arts Commission and its vigorous opposition to the recommendations 
therein made: and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to appoint 
representatives of the A. F. of L. and of the heretofore neglected fine arts t 
the Commission ‘of Fine Arts, and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention call upon the Congress of the United States to 

enact S. 1109 and H. R. 53% 
Howell, respectively since these proposals would assign to Government the de- 
sirable and necessary function of promoting and stimulating the cultural and 
artistic progress of America in a manner consistent with our traditional ideals 
of democracy and free enterprise (Pps. 451 and 656 of the proceedings). 

We understand that your subcommittee has before it various bills con 
parable in nature to those mentioned in our resolution. We urge your com 
mittee to report an appropriate measure designed to promote and stimulate 
cultural and artistic progress in our country. 

We are convinced the object of the bills you are considering is praiseworthy 
and that your subcommittee could render a great contribution to the cultura! life 
of the United States by reporting an appropriate measure. It is necessary and 
desirable, however, that in the creation of any foundation due representation 
must be accorded to the artists and workers in the various branches of the fin¢ 
arts. ; 

Yours very truly, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Member National Legislative Committee 
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UNITED States Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 10, 195 
ion. SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


PeAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: In connection with the hearings on the several bills 
» establish a fine arts program as a national war memorial sponsored by sev- 
ral of my colleagues aud including my own bill, H. R. 7483, may I say that 1 feel 

the authorization of grants-in-aid to the several States for tine arts pro- 
grams to be especially worthy of Consideration by the full committee and the 
gress. I believe an initial appropriation of as little as $5 million would be 
igh to get an important program in this fied underway. ‘The $5 million 
ili produce a veritable flood of good results since it would act as a pump 
mer to induce local financial support for the cultural side of our lives 

fhe other items in my war memorial bill are worthy of the most serious con 
ideration. It is to be remembered that these bills authorize a long-range pro- 
ram, and that it is not important that everything in them be undertaken at 

ce. They contemplate a desirable program which could be spread over a good 
many years as time and appropriations available for such purposes permitted. 

l am very much concerned with the Soviet cultural drive and am particularly 
listurbed by our own puny efforts so far to mount a counter-offensive. The 

ts are a powerful force in the battle for freedom, yet the Russians are able to 

the story across that we are a Nation of materialistic barbarians. I would 

e to introduce in the printed hearings for the consideration of your committee 

address by the Howland H. Sargeant on How Can We Defend Free Culture 
und The Kremlin’s Intensified Campaign in the Field of Cultural Affairs, by Ed- 
ward W. Barrett. Both. of these articles appeared in the Bulletin of the De 
partment of State and document the cultural drive by Russia. I would also like 
to include an article by the distinguished American playwright, Mare Connelly, 
vhich appeared in the same publication. Entitled “The Totalitarian Theater,” 

t shows how powerful a force for freedom the arts can be. 

The arts are also esseltial to our society and should be a part of our educa- 
ional program. It is to be recalled that George Washington, our first President, 
rovided in his will funds for an educational program which included the fine 
arts, hoping as he said to develop thereby a true understanding of our form of 
rovernment and the “true and genuine liberties of mankind.” His will reads in 
part: “For these reasons, it has been my ardent wish to see a plan devised on a 
liberal scale which would have the tendency to spread systematic ideas through 
all parts of this rising empire, thereby to do away local attachments and State 
prejudices, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed ought to admit, from 
our national councils.” This is an excellent thumbnail description of the main 

rposes of my war memorial measure, and what I hope to achieve. 

The importance of the fine arts to the education of our young people is be- 

ning widely recognized. t would like to have included in the hearings the 
ttached article entitled “The Liberal Arts at Midcentury,” by A. Whitney Gris- 
wold, president of Yale University: and an excerpt entitled “Establishing the 
Goals” from the 1947 report of the President's Commission on Higher Educa 

m which deals with the educational fine arts. 

In the development of my bill I studied the War Memorial Opera House and 
the Civie Auditorium of San Francisco and would like to call to the Committee's 
ttention a short study of the San Francisco development prepared by the Library 
of Congress. This has‘particular reference to the section of my bill which pro- 
vides for an American National War Memorial Theater and Music Center, a 
building which I think of as similar to the War Memorial Opera House of San 
Francisco. 

I know your committee will carefully study my bill and the other bills before 

ind will approve those portions which will best advance the status of the 
arts in our democratic society. In closing I would like to quote from a speech by 
James A. Farley, former chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
Speaking at the closing session of a 6-day conference on American Foreign 
Policy at Colgate University,on July 16, 1953, Mr. Farley said: 

“Some Europeans particularly quarrel with American tastes. Some even thinl 
ve are vulgar. These are the ones who forget that the tens of millions « 
{mericans from humble backgrounds take part in American cultural as we 
as American political life. 


f 
| 


) 
} 
| 
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“Never on such a scale as here have literature and music and arts and j 
nalism and business and politics been open to a whole population. Of cours 
we get a result different from the results where learning and the arts and gov. 
ernment had been kept in a relatively small circle.” 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN A. BLATNIK, Member of Congress, 


(The articles referred to in the letter above follows :) 


{Article from the Bulletin of the Department of State, December 3, 1951] 
THE KREMLIN’S INTENSIFIED CAMPAIGN IN THE FIELD OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
(By Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs *) 


The campaign of truth is Making headway. During the past year we have 
stepped up operations by one-third. For example, we have increased the 
ber of overseas posts from 136 to 168. Last year the Voice of America carried 
message in 26 languages; today the story is told in 46; broadcast time 
increased by 66 percent. Today, 600,000 people will view various aspects of 
American life in our films throughout the world—during. the year the overseas 
audience will total 400 million, double the number for the previous year. Wy 
are bringing more foreign visitors to this country to see us first hand than eve: 
before. We are giving far more attention to targeting—to selecting the most 
representative people from countries where the Communists are making their 
greatest effort. 

The results of this intensified campaign are encouraging. We can take hea: 
that our blows are being felt. In some parts of the world arena, we have 
Commie off balance; in others, he’s on the ropes. A majority of the gh 
audience is on our side. These are heartening facts. They represent profits i: 
the business of building a free world. I’m glad to report these gains. 

3ut there’s another page which carries another story—our setbacks. I w 
be somewhat less than honest if I did not report that we are taking a serious set 
back on one front of the total campaign. Recent reports from our embassies 
all parts of the world. leave no doubt that, the Kremlin is mounting a gigant 
propaganda offensive against us in the field of cultural affairs. 

This offensive is intended to prove once and for all that the West, and par 
ticularly the United States, is without culture, and that the Soviet Union is t} 
very cradle of culture. You will recall that already they claim to have invented 
or discovered almost everything valid in the world of science! Let me tell y 
what is happening because, quite frankly, the Government needs your help. 

A little more than a year ago, a major change in Soviet tactics became evident 
Faced with certain deficiencies in its political and economic propaganda, and 
with China “safe” and the North Koreans saturated to the point of fanaticisnu 
the Soviets decided to launch an all-out assault on the cultural front. 

In the past, Soviet artists participated relatively little in international fes 
tivals and other events outside their own bloc. Since the beginning of 1951, h 
ever, and notably since the theme of “peaceful coexistence” was introduced, the 
Soviet Government has sent its best films, musicians, ballerinas, writers, and 
artists to numerous festivals, competitions, fairs, and other events. 

On the other hand, the United States has been represented in these events 01 
occasionally or not at all. What has been the effect? Let me give you a ft 
examples. 


EFFECT OF THE SOVIET’S LATEST PROPAGANDA MOVE ‘ 


At the International Music Contest held at Brussels in May of this year, three 
talented Russian musicians were entered and walked off with first and second 
places. They were obviously hand-picked and the cream of the Soviet crop 
In a field of 12 finalists, 2 young Americans who unofficially represented us 
trailed ninth and eleventh. The Russians simply outclassed us. The Belgian 
press reported that the winning Russian violinist was sensational and compared 
favorably with the topmost violinists in the Western World. Now the point is 
that Belgian musical audiences are especially susceptible to good music, The 
Russian successes led many of the millions who listened by radio to the con 
sion that a country that could produce such talent and make such an effort 


1 Excerpts from an address made before the Institute of International Education, 
York, N. Y., on November 14 and released to the press on the same date. 
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rtistic fields probably was “peace loving” and culturally supe ‘rior. Here, by a 
mp ile visit of these musicians, the Kremlin had won its point vs 
taly is a country where culture and art, with emphasis on the humanities, 

play a leading role in formation of attitudes and opinions. At the Milan 

-in 1950, the 16 Russian exhibits were the largest and most artistically pre- 
ited. Their presence made a favorable impression and the absence of American 

narticipation permitted the Soviets to say that Americans were too busy preparing 
for war and too materialistic to attend. We lost that contest without a struggle 

Again at the International Music Festival at Florence this past May, the news 

as announced dramatically at a press conference that the Soviets would partici- 
ite With their famed Russian ballet. This was reduced finally to four perform- 
ers Who, however, were topnotch. They lived at a de luxe hotel in compete seclu 
sion under the chaperonage of Soviet Embassy personnel. They were permitted 
make no contacts with people outside their group. The United States however. 
s not represented at the festival at all. Score another victory for the Kremlin. 
a Kremlin victory by default! 
t ies film festival in Cannes in May 1951, the Russians, again accepting at 
ast moment, sent an Official delegation which included a top film producer 
| one of their brightest stars. They scored heavily at press conferences at- 
nded by hundreds of the best newsmen from everywhere in the world. Among 
al functions, incidentally, their own reception was the most elaborate of the 
official receptions given. 

The re was no official United States delegation at Cannes nor were there any 
ted States motion-picture stars or an ottic ial reception. Fortunately, a private 
ted States citizen, learning that no American reception was planned, donated 

thousand dollars and saved the day. Another Soviet triumph, slightly spoiled 
chance. 

Now these are isolated—but important—examples of how the Soviets are beat- 

g us to the punch in this field.. By po means do they indicate the saturation 

ffort the Kremlin is making. In France, for example, it is conservatively esti- 

ited that the total annual expenditure of the Soviet Union on propaganda is 
$150 million—more than the United States Government is spending on its 
program of information and educational exchange around the world. 

Now what does all this mean? Does the intensifying of cultural exchanges be 


ween the U. 8. S. R. and the free world mean that the Iron Curtain is finally 
g lifted? What is their real purpose? 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH CULTURAL RAPPORT WITH THE SOVIETS 


Let us go back for a moment to an interview that took place between a well- 
nown American and Marshal Stalin on December 21, 1946, at the Kremlin. 
talin was asked: “Do you favor a broad exchange of cultural and scientific in- 
ation between our two nations?” To which Stalin replied: “Of course.” 
We agree, Mr. Stalin. We did then and we do now. In fact, as early as 1943, 
hile World War IIL was still in progress, the American Government sought to 
stablish the first concrete acts of cultural cooperation with the Soviet Union 
hich would pave the way for close postwar ties. Following the Moscow con- 
ference of October 1943, Ambassador Averell Harriman took the initiative in a 
ite to Foreign Minister Molotoy, in which he expressed the desire of the United 
States to institute a prograin of cultural interchange. While Mr. Molotov’s reply 
generally favorable, nothing resulted. 
Later in October 1945, the Department: of State again stated its interest in 
stablishing a firm basis for postwar cultural relations with the U. S. S. R., and 
month later informed Deputy Minister Vyshinsky that we would appreciate a 
ink discussion of the possibilities of student exchange in the 1946-47 academi 
year. A reply was never received. 
This by no means daunted our efforts. During the 2 years which followed, 
re than 25 official overtures were made for various types of cultural inter- 
nge. In each case the proposal was either turned down or ignored completely. 
result—instead of 25 experiences leading toward a firmer understanding 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United States—there was one 
‘xperience repeated 25 times—NIET! ; 
Perhaps a new kind of patience is required. In this connection, I was amused 
a report that reached my desk a few days ago to the effect that the city of 
talingrad finally accepted, on October 3, a 9-year-old invitation to send a good 
ll mission to the city of Coventry, England, and Coventry officials have indi- 
ted their willingness to receive the mission. 
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It should be clear, then, what the real purposes of the Kremlin are in the field 
of cultural interchange. The most recent tactic—the intensification of cultural 
activity—can be easily understood. For one thing, it presents a distracting side 
show of peaceful and friendly activity, designed to draw attention away from the 
aggressive pressures exerted by the Soviets against other nations. Also, it is 
another attempt to strengthen the party line of Soviet superiority—another effort 
at further indoctrination of Communist and fellow travelers—another strike at 
so-called decadent capitalism. It is aimed to serve still another purpose very 
conveniently—to remove the stigma of the Iron Curtain—to make it appear 
that, if in fact there ever was a curtain, it is now being lifted. What we must 
bear in mind is that the same act is going on behind it. The actors are only step 
ping through long enough to put on a well-rehearsed skit on the apron of the stage 

This is what we face: A clever act produced by a company of deceivers. What 
can we do about it? ; 


U.S. PREPARES TO MEET THE NEW PROPAGANDA THREAT 


The problems we face are difficult for many reasons. They are difficult 
because we are up against a government by. decree. We cannot, for exam) 
order a leading American artist to perform at a specified time or place. No 
do we want to. Our job is to educate, not to indoctrinate. Our purpose is hot 
to prove that we are superior products of a superior system. Our objective 
is to create mutual respect and understanding. We do not have anything te 
sell: but we have much to share. It is not our desire to dominate: it is our 
desire to trade as equals on the common ground of friendship and trust. 

Yes, our task is difficult : but it is not insurmountable. 

Let us remember that the business of international educational and cultural 
interchange is a relatively new venture in our foreign relations. Diplomac 
is as old as are nations, but educational exchange on an extensive seale is a 
fairly recent development. The oldest American organization in the field is 
the Institute of International Education—and it is only 30 years of age. The 
programs officially sponsored by the Department of State have been in oper: 
tion for less than half that long. In fact it was not until the passage of the 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 that we have been authorizes 
to function on a worldwide basis. 

We have had a lot to learn. But in a comparatively short time we have made 
rapid and significant progress. 

This year more than 10,000 leaders, specialists, lecturers, editors, teachers 
and students have been given United States Government grants to make pos 
sible the largest two-way exchange in our history. Right now, for example 
there are more than 31,000 foreign students from 121 countries studying or 
1,400 American campuses. Most of these students are financed by the near!) 
500 private agencies who are giving invaluable support to the program. 

The story of our achievement is not told only by statistics. Todav, we are 
sharpening our program. We are bringing more leaders who will influence large 
numbers on their return. We are bringing more teachers who will educate the 
youth of other countries on their return. And, we are sponsoring more yout} 
programs for the leaders of tomorrow. 

T am encouraged, too, that largely through private initiative we are spenser 
ing, or taking part in more cultural events. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF U. 8. CULTURAL ACTIVITY 


I recall, for instance, that during the autumn of 1949, a group of fine young 
college actors from Howard University journeved to Norway to pvt on their 
version of Thsen’s “Wild Duck.” Scandinavian audiences were delighted not 
only with their rendition of Tbsen’s classic, but with the students themselves 
The voung colored plavers nroved themselves real ambassadors and aida mucl 
to connter the false impressions of the United States created br Pant Pohocn 
on his earlier Euronean tour , . 

Certainly one of the highlights of our cultural activities abroad was the 
4-month European tour of the American National Ballet Theater which appeared 
in 21 cities in 8 countries. The tour was underwritten by Blevens Davis and 
conducted under the auspices of the American National Theater and Academy 
Here are some press notices which show the kind of reception the ballet received : 
The Manchester (England) Express said, “The topline dancers in the America! 
National Ballet company hit the town so hard last night that even the scene 
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shifters got caught in the curtain calls. * * * If this is America’s return for 
the visit of Sadlers’ Wells, the debt is paid with interest.” 

Last spring, the American National Theater and Academy did an excellent 
tob of showing the world, and West Berliners in particular, some of the top 

tractions that Americans enjoy. At the Berlin festival, Europeans heard Astrid 
Varnay’s Isolde and the Juilliard String Quartet. They were treated to Judith 
anderson’s fine performance in Medea and thrilled to the colorful show Oklahoma 
as much as have American audiences. 

Last August, the United States played host to the 500 delegates to the General 
Assembly of the World Assembly of Youth. Representing voluntary youth organ 

tious in 64 nations, the assembly met at Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y., 
, discuss the theme, “What Kind of World Does World Youth Want?” High 

s of the program were performances by the NBC Symphony, the Hall-Johuson 
ir, and the Ballet Theater. 

These are examples of the kind of cultural activities with which we, the 
united States, have served. Theré are more—but unfortunately not many more 
f we are to stand up to the Soviet cultural offensive effectively, a much greater 
fort is needed. If we are willing to apply our imagination and our resources 

this effort, if we determine that the world shall not believe the Soviet lie that 

e have no real culture of our own, then we can defeat.this Soviet offensive 
gainst us. : 

It is a job which Government is not equipped to do and one that Government 
does not want to do. It is one which requires the willing support and initiative 
of private agencies. It requires sacrifices in time and money on the part of the 

est talent we have. We must not be satisfied with halfhearted effort or second- 
rate participants. 

This means that we must give far more attention to the problems of selection 
We must not only export our best: we must import the best. And, we must not 
rest on pleasant assumptions. Everything that travels on the international high- 
ways between this country and the rest of the world must be evaluated on its 
return. We must continuously and objectively check our successes and our 
failures if we are to improve our product. 

Finally, we must give far more attention to the problem of providing a reward- 
ing experience for our foreign visitors. Again this is a job for private agencies. 
The problems are many. One is the problem of dispersal. Concentration of race 
groups merely breeds seclusion. Foreign visitors must be thoroughly integrated 

th Americans, live with them, and engage in social activities with them. There 
s no officially chaperoned “vodka circuit’ in the United States and we don’t 
want one. 

\ foreign student studying at one of our large universities is a good case of 
nissed opportunity, from his point of view and ours. He t nally received his 
\merican education, but missed the boat so far us seeing the -America that 

de his education possible. A student in advanced psychology, he spent much 
f his time in the laboratory filled with experimental rats. He fed them special 

diets and studied their behavior through several generations. At Christmas 

» had to refuse invitations from Americans to spend the holidays with them 

their homes. Easter was the same story—more study of his rats. When he 

id finished his work and was preparing to return to his own country, an 
juaintance asked what he considered the most outstanding of his experiences 
nthe United States to which he replied : 

I never left the city. I didn’t have time to make friends but I think T hay 

need my professional career.” 

Finally, there must be provision for better orientation of our foreign visitors 
They must not only learn the use of English before commencing their activities ; 
they must be given a thorough knowledge of our customs and habits. They mus 

something of our history and traditions. We must not assume that to see 
\merica is to understand America, much less appreciate America 

The entire problem of providing a worthwhile experience for foreign visitors 

complex one and one which will have to be met largely on the local level 

t is one reason I am glad to learn of the new regional offices being established 
the Institute of International Education. This decentralization should enable . 
re Citizens to learn the right and wrong way of playing host to foreign visitors 
mi abroad. 

\bove all let us remember not to indoctrinate, but to provide an experience 
it is truly American; not to picture only the good, but to make certain that 
e picture is an honest one; not to attempt to demonstrate that we are perfect, 
ut to show that we recognize our faults and are working toward their solution ; 
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not to strive for acceptance of our way of life, but for an appreciation a: 
understanding of that way of life. 

Some too easily discouraged people today have accepted as a matter of f 
the idea that world war III is inevitable. This attitude is a dangerous one 
which might in itself lead us into another conflict. For my part, it is unth 
able to admit that the peoples of the world cannot stand and work together ¢ 
peace, each in their separate ways. I firmly believe that through the pers 
contact of peoples engaged in international exchange, we can build the kind 
understanding on which any enduring peace must be founded. It is a challe 
that none of us can avoid. .The stakes are high. It deserves courage, devot 
and plain hard work on the part of all Americans. 

Again I ask, is the Iron Curtain being lifted? The answer is “It is be 
manipulated.” To explain just how the Curtain is being manipulated, let 
take up my second question: What is their real purpose in cultural intercha 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE AS A MAJOR TOOL OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


It must be remembered that cultural exchange has become a major too! 
Soviet propaganda. As such, it is an instrument of national policy. The Com 
munist Party has utilized the educational system, all media of communicatitn, 
all cultural media, and has pressed scientific and intellectual activity into its 
service in effecting its appointed task. The work of Soviet artists must ly 
subordinated to the policies of the party by concentrating on well-defined subj: 
matter which shows the Soviet Union only a glorified light, according to the 
dead Politburo member, Zhdanov. He concludes, “Literature must become 
party. .. . Down with non-party writers.” 

This subordination to the state permeates all Soviet culture. We might 
it somewhat more simply: “People are no darned good, except to serve the 
state.” ; 

The tight controls applied to Soviet cultural output is equally noticeable in 
their exchange-of-persons program. There is a constant stream of handpicked 
delegations going into the Soviet Union, for the Kremlin places great emphasis 
on personal contact. Even though these delegations are highly screened and 

. carefully selected, they are closely chaperoned. The U. 8. S. R. rolls out its 
“plush” carpets for them in their tours around the “vodka” circuit. They are 
given messages and they go out again to spread the information that the Soviet 
Union desires to spread. In one year, 1950, some 17,000 persons came from th 
outside to get the message firsthand. ; ; 

Likewise, there is a constant streams of persons going out of the Soviet Unie 
In 1950 some 39,000 persons—athletes, leaders of the arts and sciences, the b 
let and top musicians—were ‘sent out on propaganda missions. Again, thes¢ 
were carefully selected and not just from the standpoint that they would dare 
to run away. 

Care in selection is especially important when the Soviets send their athletes 
into competition. Because of the credo of Soviet superiority, they must wil 
at all costs. After selecting the most promising contestants, they are trained 
rigorously. 

However. should there be the least doubt of victory, referees of the right polit 
cal persuasion are chosen. In matches with the satellites, particularly, every 
one understands that Soviet superiority must be maintained. Consequently, it is 
not “diplomatic” for satellite teams to beat Soviet competitors. 

Should all else fail, the record book is juggled to shift Soviet athletes to the 
top of the list. There are documented cases of this. Such manipulations foll 
logically the well-known Soviet claims to have invented the airplane, telephone 
radio, penicillin, and discovery of the North Pole. 

It will be interesting to see how the Kremlin handles its propaganda at tlie 
Olympic Games in Helsinki next summer, an event they are entering in force 
for the first time. 
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f Article from the Bulletin of the State Department, April 7, 1952] 
How CAN WE DEFEND FREE CULTURE? 


(By Howland H. Sargeant, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs °) 

little more than 100 days ago, Assistant Secretary Edward W. Barrett, 
king before another group of prominent Americans meeting in this city, 
iled for the first time that the Soviets had mounted a gigantic cultural 
sive aimed principally at the United States.” 

What he described is now clearly phase one of an all-out cultural campaign 
e at first the Soviets devoted their attention principally to the vodka cir 
coming out from behind the Iron Curtain only at the most propitious 
ents, they are now waging a major cultural offensive in many large and 
egic areas of the world which have previously escaped saturation treat 


lay, I want to report on phase two of the Soviet propaganda campaign in 
h culture is used as the cutting tool As we trace their efforts, let us bear 
nd that what they are presenting, for the most part, is not Russian culture 
a sovietized perversion of it. This perversion for political ends first took 
e in the Soviet Union and then was extended to the satellites, where they 
e sought to eradicate the history and cultural heritages of whole countries 
w they are penetrating new areas with the party’s brand of culture. 
Let us look at what they are doing in India, for example. Right now the 
ets are making an all-out effort in the field of painting at an art 
h held its grand opening at New Delhi earlier this month. 
1 have followed with a great deal of interest the dispatches from our Em- 
ssy there: they add up to the blunt fact that the Soviets have seized upor 
he field of art as a major tool in ‘their intensified propaganda campaign. De 
eribed as a multimillion-dollar, modern art collection, the large Soviet exhibi- 
of paintings plus other objects of art is the first Soviet display of its kind 
r held outside the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Indians are being “treated” to the works of some 28 Stalin prize-winning 
tists who have put on canvas’ the abundant life and peaceful intentions of the 
iet Union. They are seeing, for example, Geldberg’s Friends of Peace 
h depicts Red soldiers feeding doves. They are being shown Nikioh’s work 
h he calls Election Canvassing and Sorokin’s masterpiece with the cap- 
ion “Pepov Shows Admiral Makarov World's First Radio Set.” 
Now it is no mere accident that the Soviets have chosen south Asia. and 
» particularly India, as a priority target for their cultural offensive. India 
ee|s to develop itself and wants to live in peace. Most of its people want no 
rt of what they mistakingly interpret as a struggle between two big powers 
do not recognize this struggle for what it is—a contest hetween freedom 
totalitarianism, in which all freemen have a stake. Some Indians fear 
that our buildup of military strength in defense of freedom might possibly be 
ised for aggressive war—that we are warmongers. Others think that so-called 
le capitalism is materialistic, if not godless 
ia, therefore, provides potentially fertile soil for planting the idea of Soviet 
in the arts It is not diffienlt to understand why their 
moment is through cultural infiltration It is 
pattern of their peace offensive. It is 


i} 


exhibit 


) 


major hid at 
a bid which fits nenthy 
a bid which is heing made with 


able mounting intensity. Let us examine what is taking place 


METHODS OF €ULTURAL INFILTRATION IN INDTA 


First of all, it would appear that the Communists are planning on increased 
of motion pictures for propaganda, and the evidence shows that this medinm 
been assigned a high priority. Soviet film festivals have been held in 
nbay and Caleutta: a three-man “Soviet Cine Art Delegation” was sent to 
ia late in 1951; and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics sent the largest 
‘gation of any country represented to the recent international film festival 
eaded by its Deputy Minister of Cinematography. Semyonov. The large Soviet 
egation might well have swamped United States participation had it not 
en for the personal popularity of Frank Capra and the good fortune that a 
ip of American actors were on location in India and were thus able to attend 

he festival. 
\ddress made before a conference of the American Committee for Cultural 


w York, N. Y.. on March 29 and released to the press on the same dats 
Bulletin of December 3, 1951, p. 903 


Freedon 
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In addition to the direct approach, the Communists, of course, form and . 
“front” groups in their cultural campaign. Thus we have the All-India Pers 
Council, the All-India Progressive Writers Association, the All-India Friends o¢ 
the Soviet Union, the Indian People’s Theatre Association, and the India-Chi: 
Friendship Association. These organizations are not only useful to the Krem|i: 
in direct infiltration of the culture of another count’ but serve in preser 
the Communist line through indigenous channels. This indirect approac} 
apparent in the Cultural exchanges between Red China and India. 

. Last fall, for example, an unofficial Indian cultural mission toured or 
munist China for 6 weeks and a similar mission of Chinese Communists visit 
India. This interchange provided Indians with a rosy view of Commm 
achievements in China and emphasized the cultural ties between the two « 
tries. The Indian delegation of 15 was invited by five prominent organizat 
in China to participate in the second anniversary celebrations of the Peoy)le's 
Republic of China at Peiping on October 1. 

Host organizations were the China Peace Committee, the All-China Fe 
ation of Labor, the All-China Federation of Democratic Women, the All-C) 
Association of Writers and Artists. and the New Democratic Youth Leagv 
In China the good will mission visited villages, factories, universities, and sch: 
in Peining. Tientsin, Nanking, Shanghai, Canton, and Mukden. 

Judging from their statements made in China and on their return to India 
they were impressed with the “spectacle of a great and ancient country in ({} 
process of a glorious rebirth,” with the devotion of the new government 
government leaders to the cause of the people, with progress in national re 
struction after only 2 years, with the “liberation” of more than 300 mil 
Chinese peasants from centuries-old serfdom, with the new marriage law insu 
freedom and equality to the women of China, with the enthusiastic support 
the Chinese for the new regime. Upon returning to India, members of the del 
gation made a number of speeches recounting their findings, but they pointed); 
ignored China’s close ties with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

A primary element of this indirect or indigenous approach on the part of 
the Kremlin is the playing down of political connotations. It is therefore less 
irritating, far more subtle in effect, and potentially far more dangerous 
difficult to cope with. The Soviets are making increased use of this techni: 
in their current cultural offensive. 

An all-out Communist cultural drive, reaching down to provincial levels «a: 
making use of In-All-India Peace Council, the All-India Progressive Write: 
Association, the All-India Cultural Conference and Festival for Peace to be he 
in Caleutta, April 2 to 6. The plans, as described in Crossroads, organ of | 
Communist Party of India, furnish the most clear-cut blueprint so far avail 
for involving in the Soviet “peace” offensive a broadly representative gr 
and all aspects of Indian culture. 

The program calls for the organization of provincial committees represent 
workers, artists, and cultural organizations “of various shades of opinion and 
different schools” in preparation for the conference. These committees are ¢ 
prepare exhaustive papers on all phases of Indian culture. 

Since the All-India Peace Council, sponsor of the conference, is organi 
at district and even subdistrict levels, Communist cultural activities proba 
will be extended to these levels on a more highly organized basis as a result 
the conference. The conference itself may be expected to produce a new | 
for linking all cultural activities being carried on by various front orga 
tions and individuals. It may possibly create a new cultural organization in 
with World Peace Council directives of February and November 1951. 

Their objectives are seen in the papers the Preparatory Committee } 
asked the provincial commitees to prepare. I quote: 

Culture in the Service of Peace: a review of the contribution to peace n 
by literature, art, films, dance, and music. 

War Propaganda: a memorandum on the war propaganda carried on thro 
films and literature, and its effect on the people and on education. 

Peace and the Working Conditions of Cultural Workers: the effect of the rising 
cost of living as the result of war and war tension on cultural workers 
cultural work: effects of high cost of paper on printing and literature: effects 
non-availability of raw film and equipment on the film industry. 

Imperialist Stranglehold Over People’s Culture: how imperialism and its 
need for war has affected Indian culture. | 

Cultural Exchanges: how British imperialists have sought to cut off India fron 
contact with the enitural achievements of other countries 
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‘hese are some of the highlights of the current phase of the Soviet 
sive as they have unfolded in one large and strategic area—India. 


MOSCOW'S VOICE IN JAPAN AND CANADA 


me might logically inquire: Is the U. S. S. R. shifting its focus from Europe 
ia? The answer is “no.” What the Kremlin commenced on a limited 
ir or more ago in the satellite countries and extended in sporadic cultural 
ities in Europe was the'first phase of a greatly intensified effort which is 
infolding—a saturation effort in large and strategic areas. 

he intensified Soviet cultural offensive now givens directed at India and 
‘areas may next be turned on Japan and Southeast Asia. In fact, the sus- 
n that Japan has been earmarked for a Soviet cultural offensive is already 
ng correct, when only last month it came to light that the Soviet Union 
aced orders for 40,090 Japanese matrices. 


\ survey this month among book dealers reveals that Soviet-published books 


Japanese are “flooding the market * * * brand new books are being sold in 
d-hand stores as ‘clearance items’ at one-third the list price * * * they are 
like hot cakes. The dealers report that they hardly have time to keep 
on the shelves.” 

til this year, Soviet-printed Japanese books were obtained “at very low 
es at the Soviet Mission reading room.” But the reading-room users were 
y the “intelligentsia,” so the circulation of the books were not wide. In 
iry the Mission stopped selling. At the same time, “vast numbers of Soviet 
s began to appear at the old book stores in Tokyo’s Kanda district.” The 
nt bestsellers among them are History of the Communist Party in the 
Union and Selected Works of Lenin. The demand is increasing for Brief 

ry of Stalin and N: ition and Revolution. 
t, the Soviet cultural offensive in Japan is limited chiefly to a book 
i tuation probably will continue until the diplomatic status 

“aty Japan is certain. Mos id 1 I 


» recently, how- 
stalin Peace Prize on Ikuo yama, leitwing peace-front 

‘and a person of some prestige 
if one takes some measure of comfort in the fictio hat the Soviet 
drive is an ocean away, he should be interests in report manating 
ust across the international border nearest us. rhaps you saw the bar 


lline ina os issue of the Financial Post, publi “lin Toronto, Canada 
ture: The New Smoke Screen for Canadian Reds 
six-column | story under this banner cites dozens of examples of Moscow: 
ced cultural activities and concludes : 
e Communists have failed dismally to peddle their ‘peace’ line to labor 
now they are out to try to capture the people who consider themselves 
ellectuals’'—the teachers, scientists, clergy, musicians, composers, writers, 
and art and music lovers.” ; 
Party conference in Toronto, the Post quotes leader Tim Buck as an- 


no 


party, locally and nationally, is going to extend its activities on the ecul- 
front * * * the Labor Progressive Party must seek to encourage every 
vy and every trend toward the development of a People’s culture.” 
in, the voice of Moscow—this time being mouthed by people a hemisphere 
ed. 


VULNERABILITY OF THE -CAMPAIGN 


ways difficult to measure the relative success of attempts to influence 
minds, but I do think in all honesty we can place some sort of evaluation on 
viet cultural offensive as a major tool of their propaganda machine. ‘I 
tend to believe, also, that any such appraisal, piecemeal though it may be, 
d seek to give some indication of why they succeeded or why they failed. 


Now what has been the story of their success when they rolled their cultural 


e onto the open highway? Have they been able to maintain their line of 
et superiority with the same 100 percent consistency ? 

se two of the Soviet cultural offensive shows clearly that while they have 
their successes, they have also had their failures. This is true in India and 
equally true elsewhere. 
here is no doubt, for example, that the several lavish exhibitions to which I 

ed earlier have had their effect on the Indian populace, particularly in 


19 
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bolstering the activities of the pro-Communist groups. The recent Chinese « 
tural mission to India, for instance, was well received by Indians. The rea 
perhaps, is that the educated Indian public has a genuine curiosity about C] 
and very little opportunity to satisfy it. For this reason it may be that th 
hibit of Chinese photographs and art objects may have been successful. P 
bly for this reason also many people went to the meetings and listened attenti 
This desire for information resulted in their activities receiving wide ; 
coverage. 

Despite the success of this event and others, there are definite sig 
that the intense campaign of Soviets does not always meet with favor bi 
times actually backfires. 

For example, at the International Industries Fair in Bombay the Soviets 
did themselves. In a spurt of cultural zeal they created what to many obser 
appeared to be a typical square in any Soviet city. Six huge red hammer 
sickle flags shouted their cultural implication in contrast to the rather in 
spicuous Indian national flag. It is reported to have drawn bitter com 
from exasperated patriotic citizens and the Bombay government subsequ 
refused to permit an extension of the fair on the grounds that it was being ex 
ploited by Communists for propaganda purposes. 

Another bug dropped in the Soviet’s cultural ointment when the Commu 
complained that leaflets “blackguarding the People’s China” were distribut« 
front of the Chinese pavilion. To this the Bombay National Standard replied in 
part: 

“India is still a democracy, and no suggestions of a ban on nonviolent exy 
sion of opinion should be tolerated. If anti-Communist propaganda in front of 
the fair is to be deterred officially, because the Russians and the Chinese 
participating, the Indian Government may be asked by Mr. Truman with gre 
justification to suppress anti-American sentiments which the Russians and 
Chinese are inciting all the time, because America has given us economii 
and promises more.” 

The paper concluded, “The Russians and the Chinese are here not to help ns, 
but [to help] themselves.” 

Official translators are supposed to interpret accurately but when N. S. Kr 
Man, famous south Indian comedian, toured Russia for 3 weeks he found t! 
translators in the Soviet Union interpret the way the Kremlin wants them | 

During a dinner in Moscow he deciared “Gandhi-isnr and communis! 
equally great modern ideologies but * * * Gandhi’s revolution was nonviolent 
while the Russian revolution was not peaceful.” 

The Russian interpreter refused to translate the sentences and ereated a sce! 
saying he was sure that Gandhi-ism was not as great as communism. 

The Soviet art exhibit now going on in India is meeting with a dull thud f 
the Bombay press. No favorable press comment has greeted the efforts of M 
cow's politically minded artists. On the contrary, critical “debunking” art 
are greeting their efforts. Such headlines as “Kremlin Attempt at Seduct 
calls attention to the numerous Communist cultural raids on India since 1{4* 
including the present exhibit. 

Now we must not lay too much emphasis on these indications of the vu 
ability of the Soviet cultural offensive. Although there are plainly evident 
indications of weakness, we know that in this field as well as in the direct business 
of informing, the Communist propagandists are by no means weaklings. H 
ever, we have learned that the Communist propaganda techniques are vulne? 
because they are founded upon “the big lie.” We also have seen again and aga 
that Communist propagandists bungle and make bad blunders. In the long 
the difference between words and deeds, between promises and performat 
becomes evident to the very people the Kremlin propagandists are trying *t 
beguile. 

The Communist degradation of culture for political purposes exposes a 
parable fundamental weakness. The more they come out into the open, the n 
they demonstrate this fact—the more they sharpen the focus on their fraud 

Coupled with their efforts to be best rather than honest in cultural intercha 
the Soviets find it compelling to tear down and destroy, by all means at thi 
command, the idea that any laudable culture can exist in Western civilization and 
particularly in the United States. 

A rather striking example is found in a recent edition of a French magazine 
of Communist sponsorship. Here are pictures of spaghetti swooshing queens 
of slums, of wrestlers in the mud, of jitterbugging, of the American cinema filled 
with degradation and violence, of our comic strips which have enriched thé 
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smerican language and culture with expressions such as: “crack, paf, honk, zok, 
bop, bang, wham.” 


It is all summed up neatly in the March 21 edition of the Cominform Journal, 
which concludes a piece titled: “Flowering of Science and Culture in the 
U.S. S. R.” in these words: 

As for the corrupt culture of imperialism, it mutilates man, depraves his 
mind, implants among people misanthropy, moral dissoluteness, appeals to the 
lowest instincts, cultivates criminal tendencies. * * * For this reason advanced 
and progressive people in all countries reject with disgust and hatred this ‘culture’ 
of capitalism that is rotting alive.” 


THE UNITED STATES RESPONSE 


What then should be the response of the United States to this vigorous prostitu- 
tion of culture for Soviet political ends? 

Not, surely, to Scream “Anything you can do, I can do better.” Communists 
have to believe that every human activity is inexorably determined by the 
economie structure from which it grows. Thus they are under an endless com- 
pulsion to be first in everything in order to demonstrate the perfection of the 
Soviet paradise. Their athletic teams must win, even if they have to change 

» rules. Their inventors must have discovered everything, even if they have 

» change history. Their scientists have to be right, even if they have to change 

e. Their musicians and artists and dancers must always be the best, or they 

n't play at all.’ 

ommunists also have to believe that all human endeavor is to be chained 
the support of their slave order. Science, art, literature, music can have no 
»ends of their own. The death-laden fog of Politburo domination has entered 

a after area of Russian scientific and cultural life, reducing to a grotesque 

| frightening puppetry the once-rich welling of genius from that brilliant and 

ed people. Atter Pavlov Lysenko, after a Moussorgsky or Tschaikovsky, the 
tification of a talented Shostakovich; after Tolstoi and Dostoyevsky and 
geney, the strident whine of the propaganda novelists; after the rich, moving 
syinbolic religious art of orthodox Russia, the wooden posturing of Soviet 

Only in those few areas in which apparent political unimportance has 


ed chinks of freedom—such as ballet and musical performance, as opposed 
smposition—has the innate Russian creative genius been able to remain 


the free world it is not so. Cultural vitality, we believe, grows only from 
interaction of two elements. One-is the free exploration of the: sensitive, 
dividual human spirit seeking clearer and more moving forms of expression 
The other is the common fund of human experience and destiny which such 
tive spirits seek to express and the common heritage of cultural symbols 
d values that gives universal meaning to their work. This free and uncom- 
d union of the individual and the common heritage is, in our view, the essence 
f cultural life. It is what miakes possible the contribution of the gifted creator 
the common fund of human experience and aspiration everywhere; it is what 
es it possible in turn for the individual everywhere to be enriched by sharing 
versal cultural insights. 
\nd I think it is precisely toward the excellencies that may be peculiar to 
can culture that attention needs to be drawn. It is toward the common 
tage that is shared and toward the common human experience which our 
ture and others alike express. We need to send abroad the very best that we 
ve in literature, in art; in music, in the dance and in drama not that we may 
st its excellence but in order that we may show as clearly as we-can the full- 
nd intensity with which we share a common human cultural heritage. 
he great problems of human existence are, after all; common to all men. The 
pest aspirations of the human spirit are the same everywhere. Birth and 
hunger and work, peace and freedom, brotherhood and love, are common 
men. Through this unity of human fears and needs and hopes can be com- 
icated in its moving fullness and immediacy, the creative outpourings of free 
ds and spirits. Only through freely creative and freely shared cultural ex- 
ession, we believe, can every people see its own values, its own fundamental 
anity, mirrored in its neighbor. Only through such cultural expression can 


eta 
series of articles on Soviet thought control as applied to the educational system, 
s and scholarship, and to cultural activities, see Bulletin of November 5, 1951, 
+19, November 26, 1951, p. 844, and December 3, 1951, p. 895, respectively 
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they arrive at that sense of identity and common purposes that must underlie 
efforts at common political and economic action. ; 

When these objectives are clearly understood by others to be our only obj 
tives in presenting abroad examples of our cultural life in America, then th, 
reasons for American participation in art exhibits, film festivals, and theat; 
performances become evident. Then an American film becomes not an ideolog 
weapon aimed at cultural penetration, but simply a vehicle for conveying 
artistic intentions of a free and peaceful people. The performance of a theatri. 
cal troupe becomes not an appeal for a political ideology but simply entertain: 
put on for the enjoyment of an audience. An exhibition of paintings beco 
not a strained and dull attempt to show the excellence of a political system byt 
the honest efforts of artists to paint pictures which will create honest impressi 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE BASED ON THE SHARING PRINCIPLE 


That is why we believe that no effort we can make in this field can have 
deeper or more lasting meaning than to throw open the doors for.the fullest 
freest sharing of cultural experience between ourselves and other peoples. 

[ hope you will forgive me if I have seemed excessively idealistic for a ] 
tical Government officer. I believe, however, that it is literally true that 
kind of world-in-the-making to which the foreign policy of this country se 
to contribute can come into being only on the basis of a conviction of fu 
mental human unity underlying all our national differences—a conviction in 
that can arise only in the free sharing of the individual and national ex; 
sions of a universal cultural heritage. : 

It is my own personal experience over the period of the last 5 years in wor] 
ing with the programs of International Information and Educational Exch 
that this is the basic conviction which we must have if these programs are 
be successful. 

At the present time, under the able direction of Wilson Compton, your Gov 
ment has a program designed to-give momentum to this cultural interch: 
between the United States and other countries of the world, based on this | 


‘ 
ciple of sharing 


As a result of the close cooperation between our Government and pri 
citizens and organizations, peoples abroad in the past have seen such exan 
of our national culture as the highly successful tour of Scandinavia by the H 
ard University players and the 4-month European tour of the American Nati 
Ballet Theatre. The outstanding performances of such groups as the 
Johnson Choir and the Juilliard String Quartet, Judith Anderson's Ms 
Astrid Varnay’s Isolde, and the colorful show Oklahoma at the Berlin Cult 
Festival were the results of the cooperation of your Government and pri 

.groups. 

Right now, as you know, we are working with the American Committe 
Cultural Freedom to arrange appearances of the Boston Symphony Orch: 
the New York City Ballet, and Virgil Thompson’s opera Four Saints in T 
Acts at the Paris Festival this spring. Not only will these American cult 
achievements be seen by Parisian audiences but arrangements have rece 
been made for the New York City Ballet to appear in other European count 
participating in festivals in Switzerland, Amsterdam, Florence, and Edinb 

Likewise, the Boston Symphony will tour other European cities. Plans 
also under way between the Department and the American National The 
and Academy to send a company to play Gershwin’s opera Porgy and Bess 
Great Britain this fall and to tour the continent early in 1953. 

Another example of how your Government and private initiative work toget 
in the cultural field are the exchanges of young musicians now being u 
taken by the National Music League and the French organization Jeune 
Musicale. As a result, young violinists and pianists of promise from b 
nations are giving concerts in each other’s countries. 

Special collections of books, including works in the field of the art, literat 
and the social and physical sciences have been and are being sent to many parts 
of the world. 

This year, with funds from a private donor and with the aid of the Ameri 
Government, an exhibit of American art is being organized by the Ameri 
Federation of Arts, under the direction of David Finley of the National Gall 
to be exhibited as part of American participation at the summer-long Ve! 
Biennalo in Italy. 
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° 


Phese are but a few of the international cultural projects we Americans have 
lertaken or plan to undertake. In all of them you find one priceless factor— 
initiative of the private individual with a desire to create and to share. 
s not directed to do so by his Government. His creation is not one of decree, 
one of desire. It is not a fraudulent attempt to win plaudits, it is an honest 
pt to express his innermost ideas and feelings and to shart these satis- 
ons With his fellow man. ‘These are the elements of free culture. 
{ believe that you of the American Committee and all American artists, sci- 
ts, and musicians bear a transcending responsibility to yourselves, to Amer- 
nd to free peoples everywhere to defend our free culture throush the wisest 


i widest possible sharing of that culture. 


from the Bulletir he Department of State, Octob 
‘OTALITARIAN THEATER 
(By Mare Connelly *) 


{Telegraphic text] 


poleon f loved the drama and acknowledged its power to enhance a 
h his empire. <A case in point is the Congress of Princes he conyvoked 

in 1808. Napoleon brought the greatest French actor, Talma, and the 
e ensemble of the Comédie Francaise for what a witness called a “veritable 
en masse of tragedy.’ There was just one thing wrong with that “levGe 
asse’’—the tragedy all stemmed from the period of Louis XIV. The con- 
rary French playwrights wrote only the lightest of light comedy. 

s sorry state of affairs irritated Napoleon very much. What he did not or 
d not grasp was that the censorship which Fouché and Savary practiced in 
ime, and which even expurgated the subversive lines of Corneille, was not 
icive to great dramatic writing. 

vas at this Congress of Princes in Erfurt that Napoleon had his famous 
rsation with Goethe, in the course of which he suggested that Goethe ought 
ite a new Caesar’s Death with a more constructive twist. That new 

’s Death, he said, should demonstrate to the world that Caesar would 
brought about the happiness of humanity if only he had been given time 
rry out his vast projects. Goethe was a great admirer of Napoleon. In 
ime he would have probably been condemned as a collaborationist Hie 

ed to find the Emperor’s proposition divinely naive and ingenious. Sti 

* followed it up. 

| here you have in a nutshell the theatrical problem which confronts 
rs and all dramatists working under the dictatorships: 

stry of the drama and the chemistry of political expedienc 

is why dictators never get their money’s worth out of 

ibject it to censorship al | thought ¢« . And yet 


pli 
In fact, during t 
t 


erest was created in Germany. Nor did 


in 
the German stage, a stage which in general is notably hu 
1 very catholic in its tastes. Even some of the German cl 


ess made on September 24 at 

September 22-28, under the auspices of th n 
iltural Organization (UNESCO) Mr. Connelly, 
National Commission for UNESCO and was the princi 
ater at the conference. 
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were put on the Nazi index—especially Lessing’s Nathan the Sage, a play ey 
tolling racial tolerance and therefore downright subversive. 

Still there wasn’t total censorship. Goebbels thought it inadvisable to for 
Schiller, with the result that the German audience broke into wildly dem 
strative applause whenever they heard Marquis Posa pronounce his famous line 
“Sire, give us freedom of thought.” 

We will have more to say about the totalitarian theater in another conte) 
But let me note that while censorship impoverishes the repertoire, it would he 
a mistake to believe that it kills the theater. Nothing can kill the theater. As 
we said before: no reality is ever so deadening as to end man’s hunger for t 
“world of dimly remembered beauties.” Thus, even though the choice of plays 
was restricted, the Germans flocked to their theaters under the Nazis, seeking 
solace there from gruelling air attacks and impending defeat. 

All of which indicates that the vitality of the theater borders on the mi 
lous. At this very moment it is aserting itself all across the world and w 
the most varied circumstances. In some countries the theater leads a free 
vigorous existence. In other countries it has to put up with ideological cor 
which threaten to squeeze the breath out of it. But it is a safe bet that wv 
the ideologies in question will have been long dead, the theater will still live 


‘BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


The question is, How is the theater doing in the world which is not so fre: 
the world “behind the Iron Curtain”? 

There is perhaps no other country which has a greater national affinity 
the theater than Russia. The names of a Stanislawski, of a Meyerhoff, « 
Tchekov evolve delight in the hearts of all theater lovers. Up to about 
the Soviet theater functioned in comparative freedom. Theatrical art 
enjoyed considerable privileges. They were well-housed, well-dressed, and \ 
paid. The Kremlin, realizing that the Russian theater enjoyed world f: 
took considerable pride in it. It still does, for that matter. Moscow still c¢ 
15 big national theaters, each with its own creative traditions and style. 11 
production level is still of the highest. But each year thought control 
sh more heavily on these wonderful theaters. Stalin, like ot 
dictators before him, is wildly determined to make the drama into an ins 
ment of political ] T and . : 

True,-the Russians are still allowed to play Gogol, Tolstoy, Tchekov, and 
Shakespeare and Caldero But generally plays which fail to carry the Ma: 
message are stigmatized as “formalistic,” “naturalistic,” or ‘“cosmopolit: 
“Cosmopolitanism” is the latest and worst criticism which can befall a Rus 
dramatist. The suspicion that he believes in the universality of art and 
the possibility of an artistic rapprochement between East and West makes 
writer very unloved all around. Then, too, one can only pity the playwri; 
who are scolded by Pravda for ignoring themes arising from the great 1 
power and irrigation projects, the feats of progressive workers and collect 
farmers and the growth of Russian culture and living comforts. If only 
dictators didn’t confuse theater plays with propaganda tracts. The res) 
is that the new Russian playwriting is excedingly poor. But how could it lx 
otherwise? 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, and all the other satellites take their cue from Mos 
cow's theater policy. Theoretically, they too see in the theater an instru 
designed to educate the perfect Communist citizen and frown on “counter- 
revolutionary” plays which advocate views contrary to the party line. 

The satellites still make concessions to bourgeois taste. In Poland especia! 
where there reigns an immense enthusiasm for theater, they still play mus 
comedies American style. It is interesting to note that Warsaw, with a pop 
tion of 700,000 people, has 12 professional theaters and only 9 film houses 
could easily fill 10 more theaters. 

In Czechoslovakia, Mrs. Warren’s Profession and The Importance of Being 
Earnest are still hits. But most of the new Czech playwriting is very politi 
and strictly Marxist. Some of the new Czech plays, especially Ota Safrans 
The Honorable Lieutenant Baker, are outright anti-American propaganda. 

As I said -before, censorship and thought control stifle the theater, but they 
‘don’t kill it. Nothing can really kill it. But we cannot be content with inde- 
structibility.. We must ask how it can be brought to its most perfect flowering 
at a time when its spiritual aid is so greatly needed by a suffering humanity. 


eensorship wei 
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The old Greeks knew the curative effect of the theater. Up on the hills, 
looking the great hospital city of Epidaurus, they built a large theater. 
e the sick who underwent the therapy of the healing waters of the springs 
» underwent the spiritual therapy of the theater. 

e theater is still a hospital of the spirit. Both the clown and the poet serve 
part of its health-restoring and strength-renewing personnel. Both provide 
cleansing, replenishing element of man’s examination of himself. This is 

the theater must receive governmental assistance, preferably through 
mal rather than Federal agencies. And it must be free of political control. 
theater is a part of the human rights objectives to which UNESCO is dedi- 

1. The personal and intellectual freedoms of all peoples, the enjoyment of 
sical and mental health by a peaceful world are merely stages of advance in 
preparation of man for his ensuing enrichments from art In terms of 

ties, art is as abstract and intangible as democracy. Democracy is : 

m, an urgency toward, and an evidence of, the good in man’s spirit \] 

igh by its nature it can never have definite culmination, a point of final 

mplishment where man can some day stand and regard everything behind 
as an approach to a realized perfection, it must never halt or civilization 
die. The theater as a form of art sheds light, a light governments should 

) burning so that at every pause of his journey man may look at himself 
what he sees, be encouraged to continue to his destiny. 


Article from the Saturday Review, May 9, 1953] 
THE LIBERAL Arts AT MID-CENTURY 
(By A. Whitney Griswold) 


rhe president of Yale University weighs the dangers that lie in wait if we 
nue to minimize the liberal arts in education. His article is drawn from 
iddress given at the University of Georgia earlier this year.) 
e liberal arts are in trouble. To save and retore them to influence in our 
ization will take a mighty effort not only in the countries of their origin but 
ially in the I nited States. In this the free world looks to us for leader ship, 
ur leadership promises much to the free world. 
remember a cartoon I once saw depicting an American archeologist leaning 
his shovel at the bottom of an excavation in Central or South America with a 
ised Indian, in poncho and sombrero, comfortably perched on the rim look- 
down at him. The American has asked the Indian what he is thinking about, 
the Indian replies, “Me think someday maybe we dig you up.” The moral of 
cartoon haunts me. Suppose that Indian, as leader of the Inca Geographical 
ety’s Archeological Expedition to the United States, were digging away in 
soil above our heads right now—not over Athens or New Haven, please God, 
over some kitchen midden of contemporary American culture. What would 
find among the oxidized juke boxes and television sets and the petrified 
e gum? 
Is Americanism a future worth striving for?’ asks a former German fighter 
shot down over Stalingrad, taken prisoner by the Russians, converted to 
munism, disillusioned, wishing to cast his lot with the West, yet hesitating 
want of something to believe in. ‘“‘Haven’t pursuit of the dollar, the con- 
r belt, skyscrapers, crime thrillers, the jazz mania done more to demoralize 
world and turn man into a mass creature than could a collectivist party dicta- 
rship inspired by a Socialist ideal? Where is the towering cultural achieve- 
t of America?” 
The question shocks us. We are relieved to learn that the young German 
y answered it by escaping to the American zone, renouncing communism, 
g the void left by both fascism and communism with hope “that mankind 
d one day rediscover its conscience and its soul and faith in those values 
h lie beyond the reach of a secret police”; and we file his book * away as one 
e proof of the rightness of our cause. Yet millions of men and women who 
er in bondage on one side of the Iron Curtain and in fear of bondage on the 
r are asking themselves the same question as I speak these words. They 
to us as the Children of Israel once looked to Moses. But when the children 
f Israel looked to Moses they could see the Ten Commandments. 


leinrich yon Einsiedel, I Joined the Russians. (Yale University Press, 1953.) 
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We are the world’s greatest salesmen, yet we cannot talk about our grea: 
product, our democracy. Why should this be so? Is it not because we do 
know ourselves? We know a great deal about ourselves, more facts and fig 
than any people ever knew in history. Everybody tells us about ourselves 
mentators, publicists, novelists, statisticians, economists, sociologists, ana 
psychoanalysts, everybody. We are the best informed generation that ever 
with the most primitive ideas of what to do with our information. We know 

to blow up the world, but we don’t know how to govern it. What is the caus: 
all this truncated knowledge, this astigmatic vision, this inarticulate: 
“There are two sentences inscribed upon the Delphic oracle,’ says Plut: 
“hugely accommodated to the uses of man’s life: ‘Know thyself’ and ‘Nothing 
much’; and upon these all other precepts depend.” We have neglected the 
precept in our national passion and aptitude for the second. It has carrik 
far. It will carry us no farther without the first. 

How may we know ourselves so that we may know our weakness as we 
our strength; so that we may understand the relationship between our cu 
responsibilities and the political and military objectives to which we are « 
mitted; so that we may proclaim the virtues of American life in the univ: 
language of humanity? The question leads straight to the liberal arts. 1 
studies made their appearance in formal education in Greece more than 
years ago. Plato and Aristotle both recognized their vital role in the educa 
of the ideal citizen. There is much misunderstanding as to the meaning of the 
term “liberal arts.” It means, and has meant from the beginning, the arts or 
studies becoming to a freeman. Their purpose in our educational system 
well stated by John Stuart Mill when he said it was to make “capable and « 
vated human beings. * * * Men are men before they are lawyers or physi 
or manufacturers, and if you make them capable and sensible.men, they 
make themselves capable and sensible lawyers or physicians.” 

Mill spoke these words in his inaugural address as rector of St. And: 
University, Scotland. In his autobiography he sums up the purpose of 
address in a passage that I think holds much wisdom for’us here today. Hi 
was not praising the liberal arts in order to attack the sciences. His positior 
he says, was “to vindicate the high educational value alike of the old class 
and the new scientific studies” and to insist “that it is only the stupid inefficie: 
of the usual teaching which makes those studies be regarded as competitor 
instead of allies.” 

This is not only a good statement of the purpose of the liberal arts but a so 
conception of their place in education. Mill says they are vital, not exclu 
So I would say today. The trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) and qu 
rivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music) of the medieval curriculu 
‘have broadened to include such studies as language, literature, philosophy, thi 
fine arts, and history. These subjects can and should be taught in a cont 
that includes the sciences and social studies. 

I do not suggest shrinking them down to their hard medieval core and offerin 
that as the whole apple. My point is that in our national educational syste! 
they have already shrunk to a brown and seedy core which the janitor has pi 
up and is about to drop in the wastebasket, and that unless we rescue this and 
plant it and cultivate it, its fruit will be lost to a society that desperately needs 

Do I exaggerate the plight of the liberal arts? Let me take liberty with 
title and imagine midcentury to mean the middle of the 12th century A 
Suppose we were living then, in foreknowledge of:the founding of the first un 
versities that was shortly to follow, and I were addressing you on the sa! 
subject as lam today. I-.should report approximately as follows: 

1. The liberal arts are about to play a decisive role in western civilization 

2. Universities will soon be founded at Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and ¢ 
bridge. 

3. These universities will rescue the learning of the past from oblivion an 
it in circulation in Western Europe. 

1. They will rouse western civilization from the coma of the Dark Ages. 

5. They will shape the whole course of medieval thought. 

6. They will lay the foundations of modern learning. 

7. They will accomplish these things by energetically applying to individ 
minds the discipline of the liberal arts. 

8. Therefore, as I have said, the liberal arts are about to play a decisive role 
in western civilization. 

I could give you no such favorable report today. Everywhere in Britain and 
Europe, as well as in the United States, the liberal arts are in retreat before 


. 


ews 
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the sciences and vocational studies of.all sorts. A brief educational pilgrimage 
to Britain, Western Germany, and France last summer soon convinced me that 
we could no longer count on those countries to keep alive the pure flame of 
eral learning they lighted eight centuries ago. While the prestige and influence 
f Oxford and Cambridge and the Scottish universities are still great, new educa- 
tion acts passed in 1944 and 1945 have committed the United Kingdom to public 
educational responsibilities that our ancestors assumed in principle in the Massa- 
ehusetts Bay Colony as early as 1641. For the first time British education is 
face to face with the problem of numbers. Up to now, less than 9 per cent of 
the 17-year age group have been finishing high school in England and Scotland 
compared with over 60 percent in the United States, and barely a third as 
iny of these have been finishing college. The new British and Scottish educa- 
m acts may not equalize the proportions, but they will certainly increase the 
ressure Of numbers. 
Along with this great increase in numbers, which their universities are only 
beginning to feel, the British are suffering from austerity to a degree (and 
th a fortitude) that is hard for us well-fed Americans to imagine. In other 
rds, while the education acts have created a new economic need of the first 
ignitude, the country is hard put to find the economic resources to meet that 
eed. The prospect is already causing young men and women of talent and 
lity to shun the teaching profession for more profitable employment. Add to 
ese facts the fascination with science that prevails in Britain as it does here; 
momie insecurity that drives young people into vocational training or forces 
r parents to pull them out of school or keep them out of college to exploit their 
rning power; the fear of war and the demands of military service; and a 
erally materialistic, here-today-and-gone-tomorrow outlook on life, and you 
see What the traditional homes of the liberal arts—Oxford, Cambridge, the 
ttish universities, and the English public schools—are confronted with. It 
begins to sound familiar, doesn’t it? 
In Germany, as might be expected, these conditions are many times worse, 
liberal arts underwent a new dark age under Hitler. Then they suffered 
‘ravages of war. Today, after a quarter century of adversity, a few valiant 
s are trying to revive them amid the rubble of bombed-out schools and uni- 
sities overrun by refugees from the Kastern Zone, with little or no money for 
cs and not much more for teachers’ salaries. The great German system of 
mdary and higher education that so much impressed the world in the 19th 
iry, With all its faults and virtues, is a thing of the past. With its regi- 
tation and fierce specialization it was none too. friendly to the liberal arts 


ay. If good is to come from what is left'of it—and I say this with humility 


| be because we give decisive support to the German scholars who have 
ind in our conception of the liberal arts an element that was lacking in their 
onal educational system and who are now striving against great odds to in- 
ide that element in their plans for educational reconstruction. 
In France the liberal arts prosper more by reputation than in reality. Al- 
ugh they continue to occupy an important place in French secondary educa- 
n, this sphere of influence is limited. The weeding out process. begins early 
French education and admits only the more gifted student to liberal arts 
lies in the first place. Among these few the same tradition of specialization 
in higher education as used to prevail in Germany and the same demand for sci- 
ific and vocational training as exists in Britain militate against the liberal 
s in the universities. In an effort to counteract these trends, the national 
versities have instituted a year of general education (propédeutique) in 
ch students are encouraged to continue the liberal arts studies of the lycées 
ore entering upon their professional studies. This is all very well as far as 
oes, but it does not go far enough. I was told quite frankly by members of 
e French Ministry of Education in Paris that students were exercising all 
ir native powers of ingenuity to anticipate their professional studies instead 
taking advantage of the purpose for which the new year was intended. 
lo find the small minority of French students who qualify for liberal arts 
work seeking ways to avoid or circumvent it is not an encouraging sign. More- 
over, France is in the grip of an inflation that makes it necessary for university 
professors to take on other work, often semiskilled or even unskilled in nature, 
order to afford to continue their teaching and research and at the same time 
pport their families. . Worst of all, the French are assailed by neurotic 


moods, finding expression alternately in bravado and fatalism and the synthesis 
of the two in the bleak philosophy of existentialism. We can no more count 


on France to save the liberal arts than we can count on Germany. 
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What, then, are we doing to discharge the portentous responsibility that 
volves upon ourselves. I have begged my own question. I have said we 
neglecting it. I repeat that-statement, and I challenge anyone with first) 
knowledge of. the curricular practices prevailing generally throughout our sec. 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities to deny it. With all due apologies 
exceptions, and all honor to those exceptions, neglect is a conservative diagn 

I have at various times tried to state the reasons for this neglect only to find 
myself bogged down in explanation. I have tried and failed to account for 
national confusion of values that honors Shakespeare as a cultural symbol, 
when it comes to studying his plays in school, or even reading them for e1 
ment, equates them with bookkeeping and decides in favor of bookkeeping 
Somehow or other the liberal arts have acquired the reputation of a luxury, not 
a necessity, a privilege for the gentleman of leisure but a doubtful asset, even 4 
waste of time, to the workingman. 

Historically, there is some reason for this conception. Although Plato ec: 
sidered the liberal arts essential in the training of the ideal citizen, we mus: 
remember that Plato’s ideal citizen was a “guardian,” the member of a s1 
ruling caste that presided over a fundamentally undemocratic society res 
upon a foundation of slavery. Thus when the Greeks proclaimed the liberal 
to mean the arts becoming to a free man, they really meant a privileged m: 
man of property and leisure, for only he was truly free in Greek society. 

The same was generally true-in the Middle Ages, when the liberal arts + 
revived and infused into Western civilization by the first universities. In ¢! 
days European and English society resembled Athenian society—not IP] 
totalitarian blueprint of it, but its actual structure of caste and class. Wit 
this structure economic conditions as well as social philosophy put fetters «1 
but a small handful—aristocrats, clergy, and indigent scholars—who could be 
from the arts becoming to a free man. Thus the libert] arts became ident 
as a privilege for the few rather than an opportunity for the many, and this 
tradition dies hard both in Britain and in Europe. 

What truth does it hold for us in the United States? None. We rejecte 
at the outset. In American history, in the light of our national ideals and 
first principles of our democracy, it is heresy. The cardinal principle of 
whole democratic government, society, and way of life is equal opportunity. Nor 
withstanding the limitations imposed upon them by the political philosophy of 
Plato or the economic and social conditions prevailing in ancient Greece 
or medieval France and England, intrinsically the liberal arts have been recog 
nized and sought after for 2,000 years as the richest educational opportunit 
the ideal citizen—as the stimulus and discipline of the mind that best fits it ¢ 
individual responsibility, that gives it the greatest general competence nu 
which to draw for the specific competence required in any calling, any profess 
or vocation, any duty of a citizen in a self-governing society. 

It follows, does it not, that the freer the society, the greater the responsibilities 
it imposes upon the individual citizen and the greater these responsibilities, t 
greater that citizen’s need for the help of the liberal arts? Shall we then dens 
this help to the students in our schools and colleges.to whom we promise e 
educational as we do equal social opportunity? To do so would be to go b: 
on our own first principles, on our first educational laws and institutions. 

These laws and institutions were conceived.in the spirit of the democracy that 
we find it so hard to describe today, a spirit that places the man ahead of his 
ealling, that seeks to expand to the utmost the only true source of virtue : 
intelligence in society, not just our society but any society, the conscience 
mind of the individual. This is our secret weapon in the cold war. This is 
unspoken message we have to convey to our friends. This is what a power! 
revival of the liberal arts in our schools and colleges could make available ¢ 
our world before it is blown to bits or buried in dust and in the hands of t 


archeologists. 


° 
o* 
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ESTABLISHING THE GOALS 


(Excerpt from a report of the President's Commission on Higher Educatio1 
Higher Education for American Democracy ) 


” s 2 . a a * 
& To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural activities 
as expressions of personal and social exp rience, and to participate Lo some ex- 


+ in some form of creative activity. 


It ean scarcely be necessary te urge the importance of literature in the pro- 
; T 


1 of general education. Man’s consuming interest is in man, and in this 
rest literature can serve. By means of great novels, poems, plays, and essays 
e ean participate vicariously in many events that one’s own life does Rot en 
pass, and so can gain as in no other way imaginative insight into the emo 
ns, drives, and aspirations of one’s fellowmen. 
Literature sets forth both the heights and the depths that man can reach. It 
i avenue of communication With the great minds and the great 7 
vy and of today. It can do as much as any other single form of experience 
roaden and deepen the perceptions and sympathies of the individual. 
his consequence does not, however, follow from the study of details of lit- 
y history, literary biography, literary techniques, or any other of the a¢ 
paniments to literature that make up specialization in the subject. The 
tribution of literature to insight and emotional maturity will come from one’s 
reading of the world’s literary treasures, and from reflection upon them 
The world’s literary treasures are not those.of the West alone. They include 
great intellectual statements of men everywhere and in all ages. There 1s 
ably no better way of promoting the intellectual and spiritual unity of man- 
| than through free trade in enduring literary expressions. 
And in the graphic and plastic arts, too, man has recorded much of his thought 
feeling about life through color, form, and sound. A signal defect in much 
American education, and in American culture, is its failure to recognize that 
music, painting, sculpture, the dance, the drama, and others of the 
entic statements of experience. 


One of the tasks of American democracy is to heighten and diffuse esthetic 
ibility and good taste, to make our people sensitive to beauty in all its varied 
is: in the commodities and services of everyday life, in private and public 
dings, in community and regional planning 

the study of the aris in general education should not be directed toward the 
elopment of creative artists of exceptional gifts, though it may in some in- 
ces lead to this. It should aim at appreciation of the arts as forms of hu- 
expression, at awakening or intensifying the student’s sensitivity to beauty 

his desire to creat beauty in his everyday surroundings, at developing 
es for discrimination and interpretation, at inducing sympathy with a 
ts and active concern for their welfare. Support of the arts can no longer 
ft to the patronage of wealth; active encouragement of artistic e 
ts various forms must become the responsibility of all citizei 


Before completing his general education, the student should acqi 


least one of the arts or crafts, in some form of musi 


dramatics. Participation in creative activity, even at a 
is one of the best means to understanding and appreciat 


ression. 


THE WAR MEMORIAL OpEeRA HOUSE AND THE CIvic At 


i \ rt 
AS A PART OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CIVIC CENTER 


Information compiled by Charles B. Wood, History and General Research Sec- 
tion, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, March 20, 1953) 

The War Memorial Opera House and the Civic Auditorium are part of the 

p of public buildings which comprise the San Francisco Civie Center. 

lhe civie center is composed of eight buildings. They are built in an area 
ch was covered with debris and ashes after the earthquake of 1906. 

Daniel H. Burnham, a well-known architect, advocated a major rebuilding and 
lanning of the entire city after the quake. The urgency of the situation pre- 
ted the attainment of this goal, but the civic center was an outgrowth of Mr. 
ruham’s ideas. 
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In 1912 when planning for the Panama-Pacific Exposition was initiated, a yer. : 
manent staff of architects for the civic center was appointed and a bond iss t Worl 
$8,800,000 voted for the purchase of land and the construction of buildings opers L 
Today the civic center consists of the City Hall, the Health Center, the Si: he m« 
Building, the Public Library, the Federal Office Building, the Veterans’ Building ibseql 
the Civic Auditorium, and the War Memorial Opera House. The last two coustj. Bn OCU 
tute the subject matter of this report. 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


The Civic Auditorium was presented to the city by the Panama-Pacific Inter. 
national Exposition. The main auditorium seats 10,000. In addition there ary 
2 companion auditoriums seating 1,200 each, as well as 21 smaller halls and 12 
committee rooms. The main auditorium is 187 by 200 feet and can be enlarge 
to include the 2 companion halls or reduced in size by electrically operated cur. 
tains. Three great balconies overlook the 90-foot stage. Music is provided ty 
a magnificent 4-manual organ. . 

The structure is four stories high, ornamented in carved stone with a facade 
of California marble. The building is covered with a pyramidal tile roof to; 
by a great tile-covered octagonal dome. 

The managerial duties of the Civic Auditorium are vested in the office of 
managing superintendent. This position is included in the classified civil service 
of San Francisco. 

Financially the Civic Auditorium has been moderately successful. Complete 
in 1914 at a cost of $2,024,437 it is at present considered inadequate in seating 
capacity for many of the varied purposes for which it is used. $1,701,437 of the 
total cost was financed by a bond issue. The remainder came from general funds 

The auditorium has 18 full-time employees. The financial results of its opera. 
tion for recent years is provided in the chart below. 


The principal uses made of the auditorium include sports events, dances, eor 


a 


ventions, trade shows and concerts. 

Rental schedules for use of the auditorium vary according to the nature of 
the event and the proceeds which are derived therefrom. For athletic events 
a sliding scale is maintained with fixed charges for gate receipts of less ¢! 
$2,000, for gate receipts of $2,000 to $4,000 and a provision for payment of 10 per 
cent of the receipts in the event receipts exceed $4,000. The auditorium facil 
are also made available on percentage leases; subject to the mutual agreem: 
of the lessor and the lessee. These agreements provide a guaranteed minin 
to the city with the percentage fee being paid in lieu of the rentals specified 
the regular schedule. 

The auditorium is centrally located. For most events approximately 35 per 
of those attending arrive by car, 55 percent by various other means of : 
transportation and the remainder on foot. 

Generally, the Civic Auditorium has proved a valuable asset to the community 
The comment from one public official of San Francisco bears this out. It 
to the effect that “an auditorium is just as important to a city as a place of 
assemblage as would be a park or playground.” ’ 


WAR MEMORIAL OPERA HOUSE 


Soon after the earthquake of 1906 people began to campaign for an adequate 
opera house. An actual drive was begun in 1911 to raise $1 million for 
construction of an opera hotise in the civie center. Political factors halted t 
campaign, and it was not actively renewed until 1918. At the end of. the year 
the movement came to a stop with adequate funds still lacking. 


1 Symons, Farrell, G. H., Municipal Auditoriums, p. 33. 
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World War I ended, and a veteran, Maj. Charles Kendrick, 
pera house as a war memorial. A drive was begun and $2,150,000 


» money was turned over to the regents of the University of Calif 
A board of architects was nan 


t 


equently appointed a board of trustees. 
n October 11, 1922. An opera company was formed and operas were given in 
be constructed 


Civil Auditorium until the opera house could 


after numerous difficulties and formidable opposition constructic 


m of the opera 
on November 11, 1926, and opened on. October 15, 1932 
style to conform with the other buildings in the 


se Was begun 
he building is of classic 


center. 
fhe opera house has a seating eapacity of 3.250. Simplicity of effe: 
designers. It has perfect acous 


1 ornateness was achieved by its ti 
iit of the efforts of the world’s foremost authorities on such matters 
The stage is one of the best in the world It is 52 feet wide and 75 feet deep. 
It is 118 feet high from floor to gridiron and 150 feet from wall t | F 
tors, 5 rows of traps, a sound-proof rehearsal room, ste: 


elevatl . 


‘stra pit that ean be raised and lowered and workshops for ¢: 
property men all add to the eiflicient of operation needed 
luction of an opera. 

e lighting system is one of the best. At the 30-foot 


y g switchboard, 
lighting combinations for an entire performance can be set in advance 

erated in proper order by simply releasin; ingle sw 

lifting and lowering of scenery and properties is ai 

e level by an electrical push-button system. There 


lighting requires and eight 


4 Lie 
h ¢an be raised or lowered as the 
give overhead stage lighting at various distance 


trical cloud machine will give the illusion of 


ry can be lowered for storage in the basement and subbasement. 


4 noted New York musi ritic has ealled it the most perte tly eq 
anite base and ste} 


hy 232 leet af af 


ms and public spaces are heated by duct systems and fan cirenlati: 
fresh air in the auditorium enters under the seats and the vitiated air is 


sted through ceiling gril 


e San Frat co Opera is a resident company. Outstanding artists 
ir often during the opera season 
San Francisco Opera Association is engaged all year in furthering the 


nt and appreciation of opera in San Francisco through its support of 
San Francisco Opera Company and the War Memorial Opera House 
ditorium and War Memorial Opera House, 
efficient dedicated leadership and a proud 


The e«ivie eenter, with its Civic Au 
san often cited example of what 
fizenry «ana compli h. 
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STATEMENT OF HON, Lee METCALY,-A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


I am proud to be among those who have introduced a bill to establish a 3 
gram of grants to States for development of fine-arts programs and pro) 
and to set up an American National War Memorial Arts Commission. 

We are completing a fine State museum in Montana. The Smithsonian ] 
tution helped plan it. The American Museum of Natural History in New 
assisted in laying out the interior, At present, Montana artists are work; 
in the building in Helena. 

When the museum is finished it will interpret Montana and the arts to 
people and to the thousands who are our guests each year. 

Encouragement of the arts was in the frontier tradition. . In Montana, s 
after the establishment of the mining camps, the finest operas and theat 
troupes were brought in to entertain the pioneers. The work of Russell 
Paxton and Remington depicts the frontier and westward growth of this eoy 
try in colorful and unforgettable pictures. 

A former Montana Senator, W. A. Clark, one of the copper kings, devot: 
part of his fortune to an art collection that now graces a museum her 
Washington. Other parts of his collection are now the property of the Uni 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

But we can’t leave it to the copper kings and the bankers to sponsor living 
vital art for the people of the United States. Art is the heritage of all yx 
the painting, the sculpture, the music of the contemporary world is an intri 
part of the culture of the Nation and reaches into the lives of every citizen 


Encouraging our people to take an interest.in our history, to better unde: 


the cuiture upon which democracy rests, to know and appreciate the arts, ix 


hi ; 
part at least a Federal responsibility. Recognition oft this Zves bik k to $° 
dents Washington and Jefferson. 

Continuat f our position as 2 world leader rests upon how well we ¢ 


ind our culture to those abroad—how well we refut 
aganda line that Americans are a nation eof ¢ 
ns with no culture of their own 

at source of intellectual and spiritual gro 


leisure time than the people of any eountry 
‘ative participation in the fine arts would 


toward filling a national need. 


soley 
A all 
porary art is living and dynamic. It would do away with a standard that 


art isn’t art until the artist has been dead for 109 vears. . It would make €or 


rt available here and for loan to such institutions as the State mus 


s bill would encourage our artists, help us to the realization that 


porary a 
in Helena. 

The construction program which this bill woule’ foster would go a long 
toward cutting the unemployment now prevalent. 
I could g but in the interests of saving the time of the subcommitte 


e severa atements for the record. These include one by Congres 


Howell, Miller of California, MuJter, Rhodes of Pennsylva: 
f: Dr. Otto FI’. Kraushaar, president of Goucher Coll 
associate art editor of the New York Times mag: 
bby, Secretary of Health, Mduecation, and Welfare: J) 
Douglas of the Supreme Court.of the United States, and Cor 
man Hart. 

I also would like to include in the record a story from the New York 1% 
about Russia’s cultural wooing of one of oufr Allies, France, and other perti: 
material. 

Thank you. 


(The supplemental information furnished by Representative Met 
calf isas follows:) 
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JoINT STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMEN JOHN A. BLATNIK (DEMOCRAT, MINNESOTA) 
Hl. R. 7453; RicHARD BotLine (DeEMooRAT, Missourr), H. R. 7106: C 
[OWELL (DEMOCRAT, NEW JERSEY), H. R. 7185; Lee Metcatr (DEMOCRAT 


[ONTANA), H. R. 7192; GrEorGe P. MILLER (DEMOCRAT, CALIFORNIA), 
3d; ABRAHAM J. MULTER (DEMOCRAT, NEW YorRK), H. R. 7953: G 
RHODES (DEMOCRAT, PENNSYLVANIA), H. R. 7533; Joun F 


eRAT, CALIFORNIA), H. R. S047. 


’ 


HARLES R. 


SHEL! 


We have joined in introducing similar bills to establish an American National 
War Memorial Arts Commission for the purpose of assisting the further growth 
i development of the fine arts in our country on a truly.national scale 

a number of other fine arts bills in the 88d Congress which are sin 


ated to ours. In the House of Representatives bills have been intros 
gressmenh Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New York), H. R. 5136: J: 
ts (Republican, New York), H. R. 5330; and Carroll D. Kearn 
usylvania), H. R. 464. In the Senate, Senator James E. Murray (Democrat, 
tand) has introduced a bill, S. 1109, cosponsored by Senators Matthew M 
y (Democrat, West Virginia); Hubert H. Humphrey (Demo: 

}; William Langer (Republican, North Dakota); and E 
emocrat, Tenne Recently, some 50 Senators and more 

atives from bot ie Republican and Democratic Parties int: 

tion which wou authorize the ation of a Federal 

mulate plans to honor Christopher Columbus since 1956 wi 


Is leg] 


Nation’s C: 


versary of his death. Upon in luction of 
t 


} 


i that an opera house is very mu¢l “ n the 


i 
ine memoria 
rly, then, 

and 


rly hearings 


We urge that ¢ vervone W | 
! n and members of 
duty of the Cong 
before it 
established s 
ir hope that e 
ountry will take the trouble to appear 
rmation they may have. 
ed into law 
We have striven hard 
velecome any suggest ; nay 
we have sponsored Our bills incorporate, 
made by: The National Musie Council: 
ue: American Council. of Learned Societies: 
ation: Children’s Theatre Conference; Presid 
ation: the American Federation of M 
American Guild of Musical Artists: Ameri 
ion of Fine Arts: Congress of Industrial Org 
Vusie Clubs: National Education 


Couneil on 


reation Dey 
"ashington Board of Trade 

e bills we have sponsore d would assist in the de elopment of worthy 
vrams in each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia, and 

te, business, and foundation giving to the liberal and fi 

vy of the opinion that the fine arts should be made availabl 
ple everywhere, in the cities and on the farms as well, wher r 

it orchestras, art museums, and other cultural resource ave been most 
essible to the residents of our largest cities primarily. Our bills are based 
the National Science Foundation Act for title I and on the Hill-Burton 
spital Construction Act for title II. Comparison of these acts of the Con- 
ss with our bills will readily show the striking similarity between them 
If the Federal Government can- work with our scientists and our doctors with 
endidly beneficial results for the advancement of American science and 
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medical care, it surely can be given a role in the arts through legislation modeled 
on the Science Act and the Hill-Burton Act. The way to avoid the deplorats. 
standards of the WPA art projects is to develop sound legislation and get 
enacted into law before a national emergency is upon us. This course was recoy 
mended, for instance, by Floyd G. Blair in his 1952 annual report te the Pl 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New York. 

Once the Federal Government gives the eultural side of our lives the recegr 
ion it deserves, recognition already granted medicine and the sciences, ther 
financial support for the arts will be forthcoming from private business, foune 
tions, and wealthy individuals. Individuals are allowed up to 20 percent tax 
deductions, and business up to 5 percent en gross income before taxes for eer 
tributions to educational and cultural programs but the arts get small support 
from these allowable tax deductions. Education, likewise, must have great]: 
increased support. Currently, contributions for educational and eultural pur 
poses by the business community average under 1 percent for a total of abe 
$235 million yearly, whereas a controbution of approximately $1 billion 
possible. Additional large sums are allowable and tax free under the 20 perce: 
individual rates but are slow in developing. It is from this area of private givir 
that the lion’s share of support for the fine arts and education must come in « 
country. Many leading businessmen, including Frank W. Abrams cf Stand: 
Oil of New Jersey, Beardsley Ruml, and the business committee of the Natio: 
Planning Association have for several years tried to stimulate business givin: 
for educational and cultural purposes without notable results. If our bills are 
enacted into law an immense stimulus will be provided private financial suppor 
of the arts and education : 

The recent extensive proposal by William Zeckendorf, ef the New York firs 
of Webb & Knapp, for overall redevelopment and slum clearance of southwest 
Washington, ties in very closely with our bills for a cultural center in the \ 


tional Capital. The Zeckendorf plan is to be financed by private capital. The 
cultural center will probably need government funds for at least a meior port 
unless, as provided in our bills, funds for such a center were contributed by 
private business, foundations, and wealthy individuals. It is @ur obiective 
make Washington the cultural center of the world and wrest that title frey 
Paris, London, and Rome 

We consider it of the highest importance to destroy the Communist myth that 
Americans are gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians. The eultur 
status of our own country must be greatly advanced and at the same time 4 
must let other peoples know the best of our cultural programs. We were ¢: 
in the role of world leader only yesterday. The success of that leadership w 
depend largely upon a proper balance between material and nonmaterinal value 
As Dr. Vergil. D. Reed of J. Walter Thompson Co. points out, it is largely 
a problem of the wealthiest country in the wor!d learning to win the respect and 
cooperation of the less fortunate nations which are sensitive, resentful ar 
afraid: “Ideas and not commodities, understanding and not doers, enlture at 
not boastful materialism must be our means of leading.” This point of view 
was supported by Arthur Hayes Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Time 
who said in a speech before the Economic Club of Detroit last September tl 
the skillful communication of democratic ideas, rather than sheer weight of 
armaments or economic power, was the ultimate safeguard of a free society 
He went on to declare to his business audience that “Where we have failed 
some places has been in communicating basic American ideas and ideals overse: 
along with our dollars and our armament, and I fear that this has hap 
because we have not sufficiently understood our ‘neighbors’ problems and 
attempted to deliver our way of life all neatly packed according to our owt 


specinea ms ‘ 
We are proud of the accomplishments of the American people in the fine art 
There are 988 sympheny orchestras in our country today both amateur and pr 
fessional. The New York Philharmonic Symphony, the NBC Symphony and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company are heard weekly by millions of people. Paid 
admissions to serious musical performances exceeded the gate receipts of bass 

ball games in 1952 by some $5 million; 376 are museums serve some 300 cities 
There are several thousand civic and educational theaters and music schoo! 

serving the needs of the people. These and many other cultural programs, as 
well as the increased sales of paint and other art supplies, are proof of the par 

ticipation by millions of Americans of all age groups in the cultural life of the 
Nation. Knowledge and culture are available to anyone who is interested 
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n getting them in our countrys In Europe the 
egarded as belonging only to a few America’ 
us and not eusy to realize. Cooperation betwee! 
| programs, business, and the Federal Government wil 
wth enormously, We amust make the ef 


ture. 


EMARKS OF Dr. Orro F. Krausmaar, PRESIDENT, GOUCHER COLLEGE, 
Mopb.. BEFORE tHE Put Bera KAPPA CONVOCATION 


We are in the midst of an intellectual recession. 
not so much in what people say and write but in what they 
write. The word “controversial” has become a damning 
that few are willing to run the risk of writing controvers 
roversial speeches, or discussing controversial ideas. And 
it this state of mind exists in the richest and most powerful 
nation which is obliged to assume the burdens of leadershiy 
we can appreciate the enormous penalty that may be paid f 
tion, the ultimate fruits of which must be self-deception, di 
nd policies based on fear and distrust 
Another factor affecting our thinking on education today 
iss culture. This is the age of the nmon man. While ther 
h this ideal, we must ask whether we are sufficiently « 
ociated evils. We can see about us the commercialization 
ry decent and honorable thing—love, pity, beauty, virtue 
quent destruction of depth and constancy and nobility in feeling 
the hour are the gods of entertainment and sports, and the syn 
ste in entertainment are the pinball machine and the jukebox, 
ts to our arrested adolescence. The poetry of life is turned iz 
nder the impact of the chastening events of this 
more humility in educationa i 


is a renewed emphasis on the 


? 
a 
¢ 


} 


ie excessive pursuit of narrowly vocational and pn 


lear, too, that education is not a process of stuffing 
t it must develop the capacity to think clearly a1 
vesty of education is this business of cramming 


expecting the student to regurgitate these on exami 
I 


} 


iy of ideas 


uscious people, but we are so often s 

But a good education should impart not only technique 
ind there is no better way of achieving this than to enco. 

rt freely with first order minds in literature and philosophy, 
come face to face with the vision of greatness 

We are engaged today in education in a vast holding operation 
of gaining enough time so that the things which ennoble and 


mav have a chance of exerting their beneficial influence 


‘tension of remarks of Hon. Lee Met 
sentatives, Monda 


Mr. Metcatr. Mr. Speaker, 
York Times Magazine, 

ural diplomacy 

Her point is that in the present w 
not overlook the appeal of the cultural pursuits which ar 

* civilization 

She notes that we Americans are accused of bei 
ested only in dollars and materialism—and that Commi 
ccusation and say that we believe we can buy friends 

She suggests that it is time to reexamine the -whole 


national cultural relations. She Says that one of the way 
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gradually turn reluctant and uneasy military allies inte friends would be te ear 
their resper t for our contemporary culture. 

Such a reexamination would come with passage ef any of the several Dills 
now before both the House and Senate te establish an American National Wa 
Memorial Arts Commission 

I commend to the attention of my colleagues the article from the New Yort 
Times Magazine of January 3, 1954. 


(The article is as follows :) 


CurrurAL Diepromacy: AN Arr We Neocircr—How Unsrrep Srares Artists 
Micur WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE ALLIES IS SHOWN IN A SOUTH AMERICAN 
IXHIBIT 

(By Aline B. Louchheim) 


Sio- PauLo, Brazin.—The largest and most important international exhibitior 
of modern art ever held in the Western Hemisphere opened recently, not ir 
New York, not in Los Angeles, not even in Mexico City, but far, far away o1 
the other side of the hqu itor. Over 4.000 works of art and imy ortant persor 
ages from 39 countries traveled across the vast jungles of a country as big as 
the United States, with an extra Texas, to Sio Paulo, Brazil. Here, in a cit 

h boasts of .being the “fastest growing city in the world” (Paulistas te 
mly half jokingly that “a new house is completed every 5 minutes’), thy 
in the second biennial exhibition of the Modern Art Museum of Sio Paul 

Is such a cultural event the concern of any but artists in intellectuals? 1! 
this world of cold war, of efforts to capture lovalties and allegiances. of doll 
diplomacy, are such cultural activities a strategie part of foreign policy? 


} 


If vou had been in Sao Paulo, especially the week before the opening, vou 
would have been convinced that a great many countries care a very great de 


abo such international art festivals. Big Brazilian industrialists (ike Frar 
i Matarazzo Sobrinho, who originated the idea and eontributed generous 


his own pocket to the biennial) realized that this occasion brought B 


1 


‘ind of international prestige that it seeks, and as host Brazil was just]: 
i that almost all of its invitations had been accepted. 
The guests not only act epted but you were aware of the dedicated and ofte; 
frenetic effort of most of them to put their best foot forward. They respect 


modern art at home; it had extra importance abroad. . Especially for the 
Y this seemed a chance to impress the New World with the fact thar 
there could be good neighbors across the Atlantic, perhaps more cultivated, t 
For the Latin-American countries, it seemed a golden opportunity to try to show 
Kurope they were not backward barbarians overshadowed by a_ powerful 
neighbor. 

The 59 guests, with the exception of those from the United States, were se1 
with the official blessing of their governments and most of the latter paid ¢ 
least part of the cost which acceptance of the invitation involved. Ministries 
Foreign Relations, Ministries of. Public Education, Societies for Cultural Rela 
tions, the B 


sriti Arts Council—the details differed, but appropriate permanent 
agencies made arrangements and official sponsorship lent prestige to the offering 
In Brazil, embassy and consular offices were primed to lend not only helping 
hands but, more significantly, their stripe-trousered, -homburg-hatted presences at 
all the social and diplomatic occasions which were connected with the exhibition 

Interestingly, with a few conspicuous exceptions, officialdom sanctioned avent 
garde expression in. the work chosen for the exhibit, aware, apparently that 
international critics and the international jury would pay this the most heed 
And recognition was what each ardently sought. The commissioners of the 
various nations were frantically busy not only hanging and rehanging paintings, 
installing and reinstalling sculptures, but also, as if charged with the responsi 
bility of a serious diplomatic mission, trying to figure out how to bring home at 
least one of the major prizes as proof of their country’s glory. They cagily tried 
to see which way the wind was blowing: which jury member might be counted 
on for what; which of the horses in their respective stables was the best bet. 3t 
mattered very much to them. 

France was particularly agile, anxious to regain the artistic influence which 
she once held in Brazil, and wise in the knowledge that culture and couturiers 
‘give France special distinction. With the single-minded energy of a mother 
launching a debutante daughter, the French commissioner explained, expounded, 
and plumped for French superiority. The effort was superfluous: France had 
made an all-out effort and her exhibition was a galaxy of riches that spoke 


eloql 
eula 

Bi 
few 
scru 
are 
invi 
te tl 
prod 


nau 
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eloquently for itself. The other big countries—Italy, England—also made 
eulated bids for attention and prizes. 

But the smaller ones were not to be outdone. The cultural arena is one of the 
few in which they can compete on equal terms with the big powers. Holland 
crubbed and rescrubbed the walls with white paint to show off to best advantage 
4 remarkably astute selection. The Austrian commissioner, shyly handing out 
invitations to a cocktail party sponsored Dy his embassy, helped call attention 
to the exceedingly interesting offering from his native land. When contemporary 
production seemed somewhat inferior certain nations cannily brought in famous 
names as sure-fire attractions; thus, Germany adopted Paul Klee; Norway 
depended on Munch ; Belgium was bolstered by Ensor. 

One country in particular realized how emphatically art can make a point. 
Yugoslavia, keenly aware that the Western World queries how philosophic: 


ily 
deep the break with Russia is, shrewdly eschewed the over-life-size bronze of Til 


) 
sud the academic depictions of peasants, happily toiling in flower-strewn fi 
vhich dominated the Yugoslavian pavilion in the Venice international show 
» years ago. Here all its eggs were put effec tively in one modern basket 
ork of Petar Lubarda. It was perfectly clear that these semiabstract 
ionist and extremely forceful works indicated a freedom of expr 
dern idiom which (at least before the potential shift of cultural! 


as 


expr 


Malenkov) would not have been acceptable in the Soviet Union. But 


e some misunderstanding, Yugoslavia aiso sent the bereted artist 
a young articulate journalist-public relations man who told you 
ad also painted a mural in the Yugoslavian Congress building. 
rhe climax of national pride, of international sympathies and antagonisms and 
ul desire for prizes came when the international jury—10 foreig 


f franti ! 
and 4 Brazilians—began its deliberations. Leaks from the jury room revealed 


h blunt declarations as that of the member who, when called upon to decid 


re 


ie 
etween two artists tied for a prize, allegedly said, “‘As a German, I can do noth- 
ng but vote for the German.” But any art-world person need only look 


prizewinners to realize the extent of pressures, deals, and block votin; 
} 


t > t 
Liit is 


What of the United States in allthis? Artistically, we could hold up o he 


, main drawing card was the exhibition of mobiles by Alexander C 


haps the most original, personal, and American statement in moder 
I 


Vhether one agrees or not with the choice of our painters, drafts! 


hi 

nen, and | 

akers, certainly their work compared favorably with the wares f 
Ll as a total exhibit--with such few exceptions as Mexico’s 

shone the other nations of the New World. 


Moreover, our host paid us the special complement of giving 
ent place in the Pavilian of the Western Hemisphere and ac 
he 2 rooms of honor (the other going to Picasso}. 
it what kind of impression did we make? 
the first place, everyone Was aware that our exhibition was 
vy our Government. They knew not only that it had been selected by t) 
Modern Art and installed by its director, René d’Harnoncourt, who se 


e American commissioner, but also that it had been paid for 


tion’s Rockefeller brothers fund. Although certain members 
tinent came to the official opening as individuals, the Ameri 


1 appeared n 
r appes l 


sent a duly authorized delegate to stand \ 


iT 
eceiving line in the American exhibition as his colleague 


; did with ; 
the other leading countries. (One Brazilian cynically remarked, 
ily playing golf. Isn’t that what Americans in public life do?’ ) 

Unfortunately, the lack of official sponsorship surprised neither Europeans 1 
South Americans, they all speak quite openly of our woeful indifference to culture 
and specifically of the attitude of our Congress and State Department toward 
odern art. Without being hypersensitive, one cannot help feeling that c¢ 
foreigners are rather delighted with our official Philistinism. It reinforces the 
accusation that we are cultural barbarians interested only in dollars and mate 

alism. They know that our attitude offends most of the nations whose friend- 
ship we seek and emphasizes the impression that we believe we can “buy” friend 
ship and alliances. 


in 


Those foreigners who are friendly to us deplore our official attitude. They 
watch the Communists capitalize on it and are powerless to defend us. No, they 
were not surprised—neither Europeans nor the South Americans in Siio Paulo: 
they did not find the experience unique. They have met it in many places and 
in many guises. But one wound was still especially sore: wheras the embassies 
of other foreign groups in Sio Paulo have contributed something to the celebra- 
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tion of the 400th anniversary of the founding of the city, the United States, with 
the largest and richest population there, gave a smiling, curt refusal to any such 
offi ‘ial cultural gesture. 

As an American one finds oneself in a dilemma. On the one hand, one would 
like to see our Government accord the dignity, respect, and sponsorship to the 
activities in modern art which other nations hold dear and important. On the 
other hand, one hesitates. One remembers vividly the virtual inquisition to 
which Congress subjected members of the State Department in 1946 when the 
latter sent a moderately modern art exhibition abroad. One thinks of the pre- 
vailing violent antagonism of the majority of Congress toward modern art today. 
(Ironieally, whereas the Congressional Record contains many damnations of ab- 
stract art as part of a disruptive Communist plot, in Brazil, when the social 
realist Communist painters want to castigate the Brazilian abstract art which 
they hate with the worst possible epithet, they call it Arte Americana.) 

So, one hesitates. Is it worse to lose caste because our State Department 
eschews official sponsorship of international activity in modern art or to make 
fools of ourselves by sending abroad the kind of art which would safely please 
our Congress? 

Obviously, there are two other solutions. The first represents only a stopgap. 
It would mean simply that the State Department take the risk of overtly and 
enthusiastically supporting those exhibitions which have been chosen and circu- 
lated by such respected and competent private, nonprofit groups as the Museum 
of Modern Art and the American Federation of Art. The second, and more de- 
sirable, solution would be a reexamination of the whole problem of our interna- 
tional cultural relations to the end that the State Department could have a well- 
organized, adequately financed program of cultural realtions run by experts in the 
fields of all arts in which contemporary expression would not be taboo. 

Perhaps foreign nations, who resent having to accept our aid and te acknow- 
ledge our power, will always find grounds for criticism. But one of the ways in 
which we might gradually turn reluctant and uneasy military allies into friends 
would be to earn their respect for our contemporary culture. We can never dea 
this if we are officially indifferent.to their cultural efforts and if we remain 
officially antagonistic to our own most advanced, imaginative and best achieve- 
ments in modern art and modern architecture. 


Apprrss BY Hon. Oveta Curie Hosrny, Secretary or Hearty, Epvearion, ann 


WELFARE BEFORE THE CHILDREN’S BooK AND AUTHOR LUNCHEON, NOVEMBER, 
14, 1953 


I am deeply grateful for the opportunity to appear today in this eompany of 
such distinguished authors. and award-winners as Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Ward. an@g 
my old friend Munroe Leaf, whose Classic Ferdinand has delighted so many 
thousands of children and their parents’and, through the medium of Army 
publications, helped so greatly in their education for the tasks of World War IT. 

Because books have always meant so much to me, I was especially touched 
to-be allowed to take part in this year’s Washington Post Book Fair. 

Children of today would be astonished to know how books for children have 

changed in this century alone. : 
Thirty-eight years ago, only’ one publishing house employed a special editor 
for children’s books. Today there are more than 60 publishing houses interested 
in developing good literature for children. And in 1945, the Children’s Book 
Council was established as a center of information on children’s reading. 

It is hard for us to see in Mary Poppins any trace of an ancestry which 
included Sanford and Merton long ago. 

Even so, in these days of many diversions, entertainments, and planned 
recreation. I find myself hoping that time will be saved for books. 

The child who has discovered—as we were allowed to discover—that books 
are a passport to. happiness is a child who need never be lacking in advantage 
again. 

As Vincent Starett said in his ABC of the First Edition, “When we are 
collecting books, we are collecting happiness.” 

But those who fail to make that discovery in childhood may never discover 
it at all. ; 

In his autobiography, Henry Adams says that of his early education, nothing 
stuck in his mind except home impressions. Among those early impressions 
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was “a little volume of e¢ritically edited nursery rhymes with the 
written in the President’s trembling hand on the fiyleaf.”. The 
snentions was his grandfather, of course. 

Others, Henry Adams said, came from his father’s practice of 
to his children. Since few books were written especially for « 
Charles Francis Adams read to the boy Henry had the effect of “st: 
sninds.” 

Children have imaginations not yet grown lax through depend 
packaged products of other people’s imaginations. 

Do you remember when you hated to see a play or a movie about 
you loved because the actors never looked like the characters your ima 
had created for you as you read? When the handsomest actor fell short 
ideal of Laurie in Little Women? When the most delightful actress, 
winsome and boyish, could not be the Peter Pan of your imagination ? 

Books open the doors of imagination and let the ehild soar to limitless heights 
if wonder and beauty. 

Once he has learned the fascination of reading, a child is freed into a 
world—a wider, boundless world of fact and fancy where he may roam wit 
nurse or guardian or baby sitter. 

Through books he will tind the ¢€ommon bonds of humanity which unite 
with others, will find his place in relation to the past and present, and 
to his responsibilities for the future. 

Though we are accurately proud of our progress in attitude toward children’s 
literature, I would here offer a word of caution. 

However beautiful and charming and profuse the new books may become, 
we must not lose the classics of the past. 

The moralizing jingles forced on our mothers have disappeared But Mother 
Goose is as enchanting to a s-year-old today as she was a century ago. Veter 
Rabbit is ageless. 

Sanford and Merton have properly 
toeach new generation of children as 


re is an antique oddity But | 


gone their way. but 


they grow u 


pt 
new illustrations 
to each little girl who for the f 
hristmas won't be Christm: ithout presents.’ 
And the fact that Peter Rabbit and Benjamin Bunny 
rsh are as indestructible as Hamlet should suggest 
is ow! 
rr must 
try to write bor that influence a ch 
of the best ways t ‘Ip lild adjust to 
out character I Lit Wi 
ld can heir humanity. 
tt ive the 


vith all the 


at relish 
i vivid interest 
as almost ago 
Rabbit proved that crime does 
\ r the virtuous Flopsy, Mopsy, 
the nanghty, wilful, scared Peter Rabb 
se authors stopped to think if a w 
ding ability or a 7-vear-old average vo 
They wrote An the child of every 
vy wrote, climbing breathlessly 
ward enchantment 
We ought 
Henry lams learned 
Sst the point of today’s understan 
If reading is to continue to be 
the past, it must iti 
ictive, human as wella 
Fortunately, we have the a ‘ate judgment 
‘ks and the chance to read them, children wi 
onderful in the original meaning of that overused wi 
In observance of Children’s Book Week, may parents everywhere re! 


sense of obligation to lead their children to the open door of books 
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As we introduce our children not only to books we ence loved, but to books we 
were not privileged to read in our own childhood, we rarely realize that we are 
giving them the food upon which their minds will grow. 

Most parents of today exercise infinite care to be sure that their children eat 
properly. They offer the balanced diet of meat, carrots, and milk, they add pre 
pared vitamins and slip supplementary milk into tempting desserts. 

But how many parents are us keenly concerned with what their children take 
into their minds to grow upon? Many parents who refuse to let their childre 
make a steady diet of cotton candy are unconcerned when their children read 
nothing but the cotton candy of literature—the comic books. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Cotton candy once in a while at the State fair is the 
frivolous right of any child. But it cannot be considered food. Good children’s 
books—both the classics and those destined to join them from among the new 
stories being told today—are the first pennies put in the piggy bank upon whieh 
a lifetime investment will be founded. 

I have seen children—and parents, too—who say, “But a child gets enoug! 
reading in school. He reads textbooks all day long and that’s enough.” 

Books for fun—rich books, funny books, wonderful books, books which are 
warm with the warmth of real people and books which are stimulating with 
ideas—such books are the extra dividend for a child. 

Theoretically, and usually in fact, it is fromm among those who take advan 
tage of that extra dividend that the leaders of the free world are taken. 

Perhaps some proof of this claim might be found in the fact that one of the 
books most frequently quoted by the great statesmen of this century is Alice ir 
Wonderland. 

In this modern age when everything seems to cost so much, books are the 
one great advantage which anyone can offer his children. The public schoo 
system will teach a child to read. The public library makes the best books 
available in most communities. 

Parents need only to provide the attitude of mind—the attitude of adventure 
to send their children out into the limitless seas of the world of books, 


MESSAGE TO 1953 CONVENTION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS BY Hon. Oveta 
CuLe Hoppy, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARI 


It is with great pleasure that I am sending you, on the oceasion of your 438d 
annual confere nce, my warmest congratulations on work well done and my best 
wishes for the realization of your future plans. 

When the American Federation of Arts was founded 48 years ago it stated 
that its aim was to unite in purpose all those who strive for the development 
of art in America. This was a bold statement, but you have gone a long way 
toward its fulfillment. The federation has now 400 chapters in 37 of the 48 
States that include every kind of organization active in the field of art. Its ex 
hibitions and publications are today an essential part of American art life, and 
it is recognized as the national organization that provides a meeting ground for 
museums, art schools, colleges, libraries, artists, and everyday citizens who 
believe in art. The federation has played an important part in the awakening 
of America to its artistic potential and has a right to look with pride and satis 
faction at the record of our national efforts and accomplishments in this field. 

Today millions of Americans have a new opportunity to participate in the 
cultural and artistic life of the Nation. All over the country men, women, and 
children are finding pleasure in painting, sculpture, ceramics, and a wide variety 
of the arts. People in all walks of life, from the humblest citizen, to the Presi 
dent of the United States, have taken art as an avocation and are discovering 
the deep satisfaction of creative achievement. Americans have also a bette 
chance than ever to know and to enjoy the work of their own professional artists 
Hundreds of artists’ organizations, assisted by museums and art centers, are 
holding exhibitions of contemporary art. Many of these are circulated through 
out the country, and pictorial magazines with national circulation are bringing 
reproductions of these works to millions of their readers. 

The chances for the average citizen to become familiar with the -work of 
the great masters are increasing year by yéar, and the public is making good 
use of these opportunities. There are today 376 art museums in the United 
States serving more than 300 cities. Their attendance is constantly growing 
and includes a considerable portion of the total population. In New York alone 
4 major museums were visited last year by 2,700,000 people. 
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In spite of the encouragement we may gain from this impressive 


must be aware that our job is far from done. Millions of Americar 
tos 
t 


give art its rightful place in national life, yet America is slow and 
» give recognition to her own artistic endeavors Asa Nation we are st 
eonscious about our cultural achievements We freely honor our e! nee! 


entists, and businessmen, but we are timid offiicially to recognize or t 


success in the arts. This lack of official recognition has not only played into tl 
hands of those who claim that Americans are a materialistic people, who have 
no time or respect for culture, but it also has been discouraging to the artist who 
is fighting for his place in society. 

The art community of America is growing rapidly, but it still must gain recog- 
nition from the American ¢ommunity as a whole \l ! t t 
struggle deals with the place of art in our educational system 
zens have found that art has an important contribution to make to 
ives. They realize that it helps people to understand themselves 
and it gives a new and rich awareness of the world around them 
that experience in the arts should be parts-of the growing-up proce 
ehild and yet general education is still reluctant to give art its place along with 
the other important fields of human endeavor. 

Here then is the task that I believe confronts the American Federation of Art 
and all those who strive with it for the development of art in America. We must 
gain greater recognition for art as an essential and integral factor in the good 
fe of America. We must gain greater official recognition for the place of art in 
ie Nation and its civic and educational system. By doing so we | nable 


the arts to grow more freely and be increasingly more fruitful. 


ADDRESS BY JUSTICE WILLIAM O. DouGLAs TO COLUMBLA LAW SCHOO 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C 
Recently when I! visited a western ranch, my host mentioned his difficulty 
of keeping up with world affairs. He envied those who lived in the Nation’s 
Capital, close to the crossroads of events. He took me to his library and showed 
the magazines and papers which he regularly read. All viewpoints were 
presented from the liberal left to the conservative right. 
“Will these,” he asked, “give me a fair idea of what goes on in Asia as w 
as in Europe?’ 


° 
. 
rT. 
ve 


His question stirred problems that may well involve the fate of civili 
There is a vast gulf between America and Asia; a gulf which most 
merican press tends to widen. That is not because the Ame 
® report the facts. Our overseas newsmen are faithful to our 
listic standards. But the construction and interpretation of 
nmonly through a glass as dark and as distorted as the one t1 
he West. It tends to emphasize only that Asia is raucous in 
against us, suspect in its politics and creeds, tender and tolerant 
evil. 
I} ere is 


either throug! 


miSsiol hi 

irt and brigh ience > grabeiesc ies Peso ea 

irt al righ Ice, aps f 

ues we place one mie as well as political democracy 

l other 


is a natural th for one nation to equate an 
ations which impel 


i t hal i i } 
Asia ha ich a diff 
different starting to equate 
will lead to disastro 
Strate the po 
the Beggars. 
actices of the mor 
ks" they were supp 
monasteries waxed rich from the tithes and fre 
religious rites. Moreover, Fish charged that they ow: 
and. 
omwell and Henry VIII confiscated the properties of the m 
part of the Reformation. And similar measures took place in otl 
ountries 
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But the revolution that Europe had as long ago as the 16th century is one 
that a large part of Asia has not vet had. 

India has a large land reform program under way. India, however, has ; 
Federal system comparable to our own under which land reform is a matter 
for the states, not the central Government. Hence, in spite of Nehru’s great 
efforts, princes and monasteries still have vast holdings. The large percentage 
of India’s farmers are indeed landless, working as impoverished sharecroppers 

In Indochina, France, a colonial power, owns the wealth of the nation and 
controls its policies. 

In other countries a few families have a deed to the entire nation. A dozen 
landlords will own thousands of villages—lock, stock, and barrel. In larg 
areas of Asia and the Middle East, millions work for a share of the erops that 
gives no more than a bare subsistence. 

A large part of Asia, in other words, has not yet had the revolution that 
Europe had 400 years ago. In Asia the economic democracy we have here i 
largely unknown. In Asia the forces that breed revolutions are still mounting 
and when they break, they will be loosened with a fury we have not yet seer 

Asia has a long history of exploitation at the hands of foreign capital. For 
centuries profits earned in Asia were exported, little or none being put int: 
schools, roads, hospitals, or into other channels that would raise the standari 
of living of the people. Asia saw foreign capital make huge annual returns or 
capital and take all of it abroad. Asia therefore developed an aversion t 
capitalism. We know capitalism as the instrument of free enterprise that has : 
high sense of civie responsibility. Asia never knew that sort of capitalism. She 
bas known only the capitalism of sweatshops. That is an important reasoy 
why Asia is socialist today. 

The free Asian States are close neighbors of Soviet Russia and China. That 
propinquity has helped make those neighbors powerful influences in the thin] 
ing of Asian people. Moreover, Asian intellectuals have heen more attracted ¢ 
Marxist literature than to Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine. One reason, I 
suspect, is that Asian problems, whether in a Russian, Chinese, or Indian setting 
have much in common. The degree of underdevelopment of these countries h 
nm about the same; and the nation that has undertaken industrialization sets 
ace and a precedent which the others watch very closely. Thus the indvs 

ization program in Russia and in Red China under the Marxist formula 

vea profour ffect on the neighbors, if it works. 

there is, I think, a deeper reason for the influence of the Marxist schoo! 
Asian mind. In our activities abroad we have been seen largely a 
nerchants of dollars, goods, and guns, rather than as merchants of ideas. The 
ts—and Red China too—have cleverly assumed the role of merehants of 
The Marxist school is, of course, preeminent in propaganda. Those w! 

to start a revolution can get literature unlimited in amount and at prac 

no cost from the Marxists. We once had a vast revolutionary literature 

of our own. But today it lies mostly in dust in the stacks of our libraries and i 
largely forgotten by our leaders and our people as well. So, if people wanted 
to start a revolution, as Asians have for -decades, they would find plenty of het; 

) Marxist circles, little from the free world. 

E issue of the Saturday Review tells how the Mar 

has flooded Asian bookshops with literature. The 
‘ in business for a profit, flourish on the large volume of 

which they get for next to nothing tnd sell for a few cents 

ese tracts are pure propaganda. Many cover art and religion as wel 
and economics. Thev all probably contain subtle propaganda: but 


ce many appear to he classics. They can be had in anv language: 
itched to the perplexities and concerns of the locality where they are 


moves from the Marxist bookstalls to those 1© free 
ast difference. Our own information agencies give a 
‘ven that has suffered from the scourge of the censor 
home projected abroad. In the Asian bookstores there 


nportant American books available: and those that ea 


above the Marxist books. There is, of course, a vast supply 
at ean be brought for a few cents Rut it is cheay 


and sensational s that maligns or misrepresents the America we know ar 
love 

As Stanley Young has said, while a hook can be an excellent emissary. 
ean also be a poor one. The America that the average Asian gets to know 
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ch literature available at Asian bookstalls would be a 
indeed a Nation whicl ither he nor we \ ld want to el 
This gulf between the two continents mn 
standing of a bilateral nature. It will involve the ¢1 
between the two continents—an intellectual hexus : 
iwcademic, protessional, and political performance, 
Tl wisdom required for the management of foreign 
ahead will come only from the knowledge and understanding whicl 
et the world has of the sufferings, ideals, and perplexities of the 
Phat knowledge and understanding can become a cement, binding 
parts together. Certainly without it vorld tensions will mou 
the West will find rselves further and further 
position of influence. 
There is no one way te build this intellectual nexus, 


verse means. It will start whe my rancher 


Iriend, as 


officials, include in their regular diet of news and events ma 
papers written im Asia by Asians hhen they will be seein 
net through the eves of American editors: then they will be 
sees US, HOt aS We would necessiurily wish to be seen 

The intellectual nexus will also be built by exchanges of students 
more important, by exchanges of professors. Japan has a great cl 
Kotaro Tanaka, India a great philosopher in her vice president 
Radhakrishnan, Burma a great judge in U Myint Thein. If our sons : 
ters could sit at their feet for a semester or two, they would f 
world citizens with a new sense of relationship to other peopl 
vould be true if our professors sat in Asian chairs, so that t 


of Asian thought could come under their influence 


do, however, have brilliant mathematicians; and they are preeminent ir 


Asian universities may not be strong in engineering and allied sciences 


literature, religion, philosophy, and the humanities. By linking that Asian talen 
with comparable American talent, enduring alliances can in time be built 

Our language and literature, as well as our bloodstream come from Eur: 
Rousseau, Goethe, Beethoven, Shakespeare, Milton are part of the culture 
cementing influence—that holds us to Europe. 

Asia has a culture as rich as any. It is old and ancient, yet ofte 
because of the language barrier.. It is sometimes concealed in stran; 
as odd to us as the quarter and eighth notes in some of the Asiar u 
however, can search it out and make it available to us. The Japa 
Indian novel, the Malay short story, the Burmese religious tract, the 
dance, the folk songs of the barrios of the Philippines—these reflect 
and aspirations of the people. Once we come on speaking tern 
will begin to have understanding of the forces and ferm 
beginning to have that eultural bridgehead with Japan. 
the other Asian nations. 

This business of ideas 
competition of ideas will 
and the politic: 
losing the batt] 
misunderstand 


if Yr are 
But all g 


4 
S 


sia’ 
West for 
They are eager 


} 


indeve loped resources. 

ive as lively a sense of decency f } 
tu raise their standard of living and yet not fasten 
people nor move so fast that their industrializati 

a host of other evils. 

Asia wants a cultural alliance with the West. Her choice 


1 
rast 


Russia, for she knows the fate of junior partners as wel 
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Yet the drift is the other way. If the present trend continues, Asians will turn 
away from us. That need not be. It will not happen, if we can come to under- 
stand their voices and if they can come to understand ours. 

Once we find it possible, in spite of all the language diffic dition to listen to 
each other and come to know each other, then we can come to grips with the 
overriding problems of the century. Those problems are partly the hydrogen 
bomb and the atomic bomb. But the primary problems concern political factors 
and human relations. They relate to food supply, to population trends, to birth 
coutrol, to trade among nations, to programs for industrialization. 

We cannot come to grips with those problems unless we have an harmonious 
wavelength to and from Asia. If we do not come to grips with those problems, 
another leadership will. And it is apparent by now that that leadership is wholly 
hostile to the ideas of freedom which distinguish our civilization. 

What I propose is a national effort in which government, churches, eolleges, 
foundations, book publishers, and many other civic groups, would unite to bring 
the story of Asia to our people and to take across the Pacifie a great and stirring 
‘account of our heritage. 


From the Congressional Record] 
ARE WE REALLY GUM-CHEWING, MATERIALISTIC BARBARIANS? 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Edward J. Hart, of New Jersey, in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. Harr. r. Speaker, one of the most effective ways of combating atheistic 
‘ld I to prove to the world that there jis a great deal more to 
life than its materialistic accomplishments. 

ress of many parts of Asia and Europe and other parts of 
find that Americans are often described as gum-chewing, insen 
listic barbarians. This myth is assiduously cultivated by the ¢ 
re spreading it around the world at the same time that the { 
tremendous financial expenditures in the field of cultural affairs 
iod Soviet leaders spend great sums on their militar 
time, their new propaganda techniques, based largely on 
personal contacts, are beginning to be evident everywhere. 
ts from non-Communist countries in Europe and Asia, by no 
m party members, are being invited to study in the Soviet Union 
indoctrinated groups of Russian and Chinese athletes, opera stars, 
hs inas, icians, and acrobats are to be. seen in increasingly large 
bers beyond the Iron Curtain. 
imperative that no time be lost in making known the cultural achieve 
Four own country... They are many and varied, with artistic standards 
or higher than similar programs in any other country in the world. 
tion and an honest appraisal of our cultural activities cannot be ob 
ir made as long as our official policy is largely concerned with artists 
1ave been dead at least 20 vears and with art that was produced mostly 
ign countr ies Ss ane time during the past three or four thousand years. 
ie following editorial, from the newspaper Bayonne Facts, of Bayonne, N. J., 
of April 1, 1954, deals with one of the major and best-known proposals for 
strengt ening this Nation’s cultural offensive. This proposal, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague from New Jersey. Mr. Charles R. Howell, and oth 
ers, deserves the attention of this body and of the Nation. 
It should be pointed out that Congressman Howell has revised his measure 
several times to incorporate the many suggestions and recommendations made 
» him by the Nation’s cultural leaders and the officials of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies who have reported on his bill. The only specific figure men 
tioned in the most recent version of his bill is an annual appropriation of 
$50.000. This is surely a ridiculously small item in the world’s richest nation 
with an annual income of about $300 billions. 5 
The Howell bill, H. R. 7185, would establish a national arts program as a war 
memorial and is modeled after the National Science Foundation Act and the 
Hill-Burton = sspital Construction Act. Some 5 Senators and 10 Members of 
this body from both of the major parties have joined Congressman Howell in 
sponsoring bills which are similar or related to his. Recently, also, some 54 
Senators and more than 70 Representatives from both parties have introduced 
legislation which would authorize the creation of a Federal commission to 
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formulate plans to honor Christopher Columbus on the 450th anniversary 


f 
death. Upon introduction of this legislation the sponsors said that 
house is very much needed in the Nation’s Capital and would be a fine 
to the great navigator. Clearly, then, the subject with which the 
ure deals is of interest to both the Democratic and Republic 


The following editorial speaks for itself: 


“HOWELL FOR CULTURE AND ART 

“When a man seeking public office shows a strong aptitude for national cul- 
ture he typifies an individual who is entitled for support in his bid for the post 
he seeks 

“The Democratic Party has found’ such a man in Charles Robert Howell, Mem- 
ber of Congress of the Fourth Congressional District—who is now seeking to be- 
«come New Jersey’s next United States Senator. Thinking in such channeis as 
art, stamps him as a man of high distinction and the Democratic Party 1 
deed fortunate to have such a man in its ranks. 

“In an era of Communist hunts and political backbiting it is rather difficult 
to think in terms of national culture, but Representative Howell of Pennington 
has done it. 

“He sponsored a bill (H. R. 452) referred to the Conimittee on Education and 
Labor, which would allow $20 million per year as a Federal grant to the arts 
opera, drama, ballet, literature and poetry, photography and TY, and painting 
and sculpture. 

“Complete support has been promised by unions and gui 
ealms, and i uuld seem public approval would 
heading of a national-theater program which wou 
ers in the field * th »arts, eaue ation, and publi 

The bill prov 's for scholarships and fellow 


artists. - Those necessary to form the pivotal gr 


. 31,3 ' 
hHhnicians Wo i piaced mn 
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uit 


tices le 

ig for the public ar 

1949 Congres man levised a questi I 
erder to ascertain their opinions on domestic and fo! 
proved successful and he still employs the 

“On his entrance into ics he was a Republicar 

great humanitarian ehampion, the late Franklin D 
Democratic ranks te champion and vote for bills that 


ractice 
pra 


oY 


‘A-man of su hilosophies and progressive 


in Washingtor ar Facts at this earl) 


candidacy of Charles Robert Howell.” 


FRENCH Troupe BACK From Soviet TELLS OF ARDENT Moscow WoornGa 


Paris, April 29—Side by side with accounts of Communist onslaughts in 
Indochina, the Paris press for the last 3 weeks has carried stories about an-un- 
expected evidence of Soviet sympathy for French culture. 

What turned out to be one of the Soviet Union’s most effective gestures in the 
wooing of France—a parting of the Iron Curtain to admit the Comédie Francaise 
to Moscow and Leningrad—was still causing hopeful excitement here this week 
as the comedians of the 274-year-old establishment came trouping back to Paris. 

The invitation to the Comédie Francaise was part of a recent agreement for 
eultural exchanges between France and the Soviet Union. Each country bears 
the cost of transporting and staging its cultural contributions. Under the agree- 
ment, the revenue from the sale of 33,000 tickets to the French group’s per- 
formances remained in Soviet hands. 
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RECIPROC 





AL GESTURE 


The Soviet Union started a reciprocal gesture today as the Soviet cargoship 
General Bagramian arrived at Le Havre and began unloading 25 tons of scenery 
and equipment for the Soviet ballet which is to appear at the Paris Opera. 
France will keep the money from ticket sales for the performances which, ac- 
cording to advance indications, should be well attended. 

Pierre Descaves, administrator of the Comédie Francaise, explained today fol- 
lowing his return from the Soviet Union what happened there. 

The 9 million persons in Moscow and its suburbs are served by only 13 theaters, 
M. Descaves said, and they are starved for amusement. “Our reception by the 
public was delirious,” he added. “Our official welcome was in the best tone, 
reserved and very discreet. Weavere asked no questions.” 

The Moscow public had seen very little of the foreign theater since 1918 and 
nothing of it since 1940, he said. f 

M. Descaves himself was treated by the public as if he were the reincarnation 
of Moliére, the founder of the Comédie Francaise, and persons followed hit 
about asking for his autograph, he reported. The Malay and Varthanghov the 
aters where the company played in Moscow were so packed that he was unable 
to get in to look at the shows from the front of the house. 

Radio and television broadcasts carried the plays to the people. There are 
about 1 million television receivers in Moscow, according to M. Descaves. There 
were 6 telecasts of performances in Moscow and 2 in Leningrad. 

One evening, said M. Descaves, “very discreetly,” Premier Georgi M. Malenkov 
came to see “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” from a box at the front of the theater. 
Afterward, he sent invitations to about 15 members of the company to join him 
in a special room behind the box. “There he gave us one glass of champagne 
each and some bon bons,” M. Descaves reported. 

M. Descaves said “no limitations, no directives and no advice from the Soviet 
Government reached me on what to present.” “The choice was entirely mine,” 
he added. “There was no censorship.” 

What did M. Descaves think of the political significance of the Comédie Fran- 
caise in Moscow? “How should I know about that?’ he said. “How should 
any of us know?” : 





He would not hazard an opinion on who had more effectively propagandized 
whom or on how much of the welcome was deliberately provoked by the Soviet 
Government. “We did what our Government asked us to do. I cannot tel! 
you what our relation to the Geneva Conference is if there is any relation,” he 
said. “As far as Iam concerned, it was a cultural exchange and the political eon- 
clusions drawn from tlie trip by the press are entirely imaginative.” 

Then he smiled. “We-are going to the United States next year for another 
cultural exchange. I hope we can get visas,” he said. 





{Article from the Washington Evening Star, September 26, 1952} 








“President Truman today said Washington should have an auditorium seati 
40,000 with a music hall and opera house in addition. He 


also said the cit) 
should be developed into the greatest m 


usical center in the history of the world 
The President made his remarks at a-luncheon inaugurating 
the comi 


ticket sales for 
ng season of the Nattonal Symphony Orchestra * * * The Presiden 
» city Miy- uuld have one of the great symphony orchestras of 
** * it is adually approaching that condition.” In urging an auditoriun 
and opera howse, ‘Mr. Truman recalled that 

to push throu 





the world 





as a Senator he had twice helped 
gh the Senate legislation providing such a building. But he 
said the bills had been “murdered in the House” by the efforts of lobbyists 
acting for cities around Washington. “They didn’t appreciate the fact that 
Washington was to be the capital of the world,” the President said. He said 
he had seen show places in Mexico City, Paris and Rio de Janiero, and he 
remarked : “There isn’t a reason in the world why Washington shouldn’t hav 
a place where the greatest symphony in the world can play -for the public.” 
Gordon Reid, president of the Symphony Association, presented the testimonial 
seroll to Mr. Truman. ‘He read an inseription which called the President “the 
most musical President in the history of our country.” 
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A NATIONAL WAR 


Extension e! Rema 


of Repres 


Mr. Hower. Mr. Speaker, the following article fro 
of January 21, 1955, by the nationally known drama critic, Mr. Rich: 
discusses my bill, H. R. 452, to establish a national war memorial. 

In writing about the snafu in the inaugural festival and ball, Mr. Coe 

“These things could be handled in the municipal buildings, s 
possessed by San Francisco or St. Louis, or the National War Memorial 
and Opera House. envisioned by Representatives Howell and Kearns 
future snafus are inevitable so long as the Capital 6f the western world 
the proper facilities.” 

(The Washington Post article follows :) 


Festiva, AND Bari NEEDED & HALL 
By Richard L. Coe 


The snafu over tickets to last night’s inaugural ball and dis: 
expressed in some quarters over -the dazzling festival of Monday 
stem from the same cause. 


Washington's lack of a suitable building and surrounding yp: 


never been so strikingly pointed up as in the past several! days 
Were there such a building neither the ball nor the fest 
to be split up into spots miles from each other. Both event 


nen it became ap 


I 
mrent to the inaugural ¢ommittee that 
, 


I 
¢ 1 } 


it 
. be eone to accommodate all those WHO Wis! “4 atl d, 
tend them. It showed great ce 
sponsible to double thei 
were stacked, howe 


\ 
be -blamed 


nswer se 
rated driv 
round 
Another method is before Congress in two bil 
Representative Charles R. Howell, Democra 
e Carroll D. Kearns, Republican, Pennsylvania 
@ bills are beside the point of this discussion, but e: 


° 


the other’s efforts. There’s a long congressional record on this 
the climate changes pretty thoroughly, it is unrealistic 
action. 
The point, though, is that with inaugural events in 
size and scope, to say nothing of the annual events which 
yne action, the lack of proper facilities will be increasingly 1 
vo by. Now is an excellent time to profit in the future from present e' 


The festival was actually a triumphant affair, especially considering 


lificulties encountered. To stage within a few hours, an entertainment 
ng hundreds of people, both famed individuals and ensemble groups 
but twice on stages miles apart is a phenomenal achievement Th 
bored over it deserve exuberant gratitude, not criticism. 
The fact remains such a galaxy could have been presented far 
n proper surroundings, just as the split personality of last night’ 
wcompanying headaches need not have caused the disappointments i 
hings could be handled in the municipal buildings such as those po 
San Francisco or St. Louis, or the National War Memorial Theater 
House envisioned by Representatives Howell and Kearns But fu 
re inevitable so long as the Capital of the Western World lacks the 
facilities. 
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[The New York Times, September 9, 1953} 
BING ENVIES HELP TO OPERA ABROAD 


“MET” CHIEF, BACK FROM EUROPE, SAYS HIS COMPANY COULD USE A 
“MARSHALL PLAN” 


Rudolf Bing, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
returned yesterday aboard the /le de France from a 3-month business-pleasure 
trip to Europe, said that his observations of the European opera scene had con 
vinced him that “what we are badly in need of is a Marshall plan for the Metre 
politan.” 

“In Berlin, a million-dollar deficit is taken for granted,” Mr. Bing said. “Here, 
we worry about a deficit of $300,000 or $400,000." He added w ryly: “A deficit 
always suggests the possibility that the company is not being efficiently admin 
istered.” 

THREE NEW PRODUCTIONS 


Commenting on the coming season's schedule, Mr. Bing said: 

“We have but 3 new productions scheduled this season, compared with 10 in 
serlin and 19 in Milan. The opera in Berlin receives a Government subsidy of 
$1 million and the Milan Opera receives a subsidy of $2 million, but the Metro 
politan is broke.” 

These subsidies, Mr. Bing added, have been made possible, directly or indi 
rectly, through economic aid from the United States. Thus, he commented, this 
country is in the curious position of subsidizing opera abroad but not at home 

“As a European,” Mr. Bing said, “I am wholly in favor of the Marshall Plan.” 
Hie emphasized that he was not critical, but somewhat envious of European opera 
companies thus benefited. 

Referring to published reports that he had been offered the directorship of 
the Berlin Civic Opera, Mr. Bing said: : 

“IT have a contract here, and I have no desire or interition to break it. What 


» 


will happen 2 or 3 years from now, however, remains to be seen.” 
TWO ARTISTS TO APPEAR 


lie confirmed reports that Lisa della Casa, Swiss soprano, who has sung at 
Glyndebourne and many opera houses on the Continent, would be at the Metro 
politan this season. In addition, Mr. Bing said he had signed an Italian baritone 
for the season. He declined to give the singer’s name, saying he would make it 
public later. 

The new baritone was the only artist engaged on the spot by Mr. Bing, although 
he had heard singers in many European Cities. 

Mr. Bing asserted that the quality of Metropolitan singing surpassed that of 
any European theater. 

“We have an outstanding ensemble of Metropolitan vocal quality that is far 
superior to anything they have in Europe,” the director said. “Of course, we 
have some of the best European singers here, but Europe does not have any of 
the best American singers.” 

He reported that the repairing of war-damaged opera houses, especially in 
Germany, was progessing rapidly. He predicted that the Vienna State Opera 
when it reopened in 1955, would be one of the best-equipped theaters in the 
world, with movable stages operated by push-buttons and other up-to-date 
scenic devices. 


{The New York Times, November 14, 1948] 


TOWARD SUBSIDY 


DRIVE TO GAIN GOVERN MI NTAL SUPPORT FOR NATIONAL THEATER IS PLANNED 


By J. P. Shanley 


\ campaign for Government-endowed drama in the United States is being 
formulated by a group of theater leaders and is expected to get under way here 
eariy next year. 

Some of the champions of a subsidized national theater hope that it may 
Stem from a new department of the Government headed by a Cabinet office: 
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with superyision over al! fine arts. The sentiment in this dir 
originate with a group of starry-eyed visionaries. Among the entl 


porters are rea ists who are fully aware that such a project ¢: 


only after intensive efforts to educate both the publie and legislators in 
for Federal support of the theater in the United States 

They believe, however, that the time has come to lay the groundwork 
eampaign. The formal initiation of their program may come. at a 
symposium of all segments of the theater scheduled for January. It is likely 
to be introduced as a resolution at that gathering. 

If the resolution is introduced and carried—and there is no evidence of 
sition to the idea within the theater—-Washington may be invaded bh: 
obby, dedicated to the promotion of an endowed theater. The term “lol 
however, is not in the current lexicon of some supports of the project 


nce 1 
e Since tl 


feel that it has acquired an unhealthy e«ennotation. 
AMONG THE MISSING 


i tal - 
Equity Association, points out that the United States is one of the few important 
countries of the world that do not already have a Geovernment-sponsored theate! 
“It will be very hard for this country to resist a movement of this k 
declares. “Sir Stafford Cripps, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ha 
House of Commons that the British Government would allot £1 million 
support of the theater in England. “I fought for a grant of this kind 


ind 35 years ago ”* the London-born actor 


Like other advocates of the plan, Clarence Derwent, president of the Actors 


To those who scoff at the notion the ¢:0 


Derwent submits the United Nations Educat 
2 ition. 
“UNESCO is a step in the right 


tributed a large sum to that age 


cert) 2) 

Emphasizing that the 

fabinet officer’s jurisdiction woul 
s country, Mr. Derwent says: 


“Such a national theater would 


establish 


though it did some fine work, wa 
1 


d be no question of relief abou 


ouse for prese rving the great 


present these works are 


5 cd ae 
ether eities 


LOWER PRICES 


The most obvious need that such a project would fill would be to supply plays 
ata reasonable price scale, Mr. Derwent declares, commenting: 

“The lush days are over. Admission prices now are much too high We 
shouldn’t be misled by a few successes that play to standees. It doesn’t seem 
healthy that. millions of people are forced to rely for entertainment chiefly on the 
motion pictures because of the prohibitive price of the legitimate theater 

The Actors Equity president discloses that President Truman has already been 
approached on the subject of the new Cabinet post, but did not commit himself 
to any course of action. Mr. Derwent believes that the Chief Executive's ele 
toa full term may be a favorable omen. 

A Government-endowed theater would not have to start from serateh 
American National Theatre and Academy, chartered by Congress in 1935 
bring to the people throughout the country their heritage of the great drar 
the past and the best of the present,” would seem to be the ideally suited organ 
zation for following through upon the institution of subsidies 

Col. C. Lawton Campbell, Chsirman of the board of ANTA, points out that the 
organization is already, under terms of its charter, subject to congressional in- 
vestigation and submits annual reports to Congress. 

He notes that ANTA has been careful not to campaign for a subsidized theater 
but adds: 

“The board of directors of ANTA not only would approve, but would do every 
thing possible to bring to fulfillment any effort that would be instituted to estab 
ish a Government Department of Fine Arts.” 

Rosamond Gilder, secretary of ANTA and director of the United States Center 


of the International Theater Institute, says she would be “highly in favor” of 
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the creation of the new department. Miss Gilder maintains, however, that the 
auspices under which it would function should be studied carefully. 
“It should not be subject to controls—there should be no ¢ensoria! interfer. 


ence,” she emphasizes. 


{From the-Congressiona? Record} 
RTS PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


of Hon, Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey, in the House 
Representatives Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. Howeitnt, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
include an article from the Educational Forum of March 1952 by Dr. Francis 
rn, entitled “*An Educator Looks at the Drama.” 

Hiorn is executive secretary of the Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Association. He is a former college teacher of English 
literature and for the past 5 years has been a member of the board of gover- 

irs of the Johns Hopkins University Playhouse, as well as dean of McCoy 

‘ollege and director of its summer sessions. Dr. Horn ably states the case for 

important fine-arts program in our colleges and universities with particular 
reference to drama.. : 

I recently had the pleasure of chairing a subcommittee of the House Education 

1 ‘ommittee sitting for the purpose of taking testimony on H. R. 7494, 

final version of several similar bills that have been introduced 

Wier, and myself. This bill would authorize the Commis 

to courage the further development and growth of the 


;in our colleges and universities. ie 


LooKs at THE DRAMA 
‘By Francis H. Porn) 
1 


he drama, especially as an educational force in our 

uck at once by the artificial separation between the 

re and the study of drama as live theater. Some 

ire make an honest attempt to study the plays in 

ions in the theater of the time and of their elfeciveness 

are concerned primarily with textural matters, sources, 

Conversely, some courses in the theater have placed se 

the technical aspects of drama that its greater significance 

The two approaches have been so differeat that many cot 

ities have established a separate department where drama is 

n relation to the theater in all its artistic and technical aspects with 

ittle or no contact with the English and language departments, where generally 

most of the instruction in drama is given. The result of this schisnr is that the 

student, who seldom can overcome the administrative red tape required to bridge 

gap, gets a biased outlook on the drama. On one side of the campus he 

be nurtured on the view that the production of plays and the study of the 

as such have little significance for the student of the drama. On the 

r side, on the view that “the play’s the thing,” and that divorced from the 
theater, the study of drama has little real value. ; 

lrama is to become the potent force in education and in life that it should, 

remes must be reconciled. We must recognize that great drama speaks 

to 1 “in solitude and in crowds,” as George Jean Nathan puts it, that 

a good play has significance for us whether we read it or see it performed on 

the stage, and that from the standpoint of the most effective education in the 

drama, neither the literary nor the theater approach to drama is enough by 

itself. These two approaches to drama—through the printed page and through 

the spoken word in the theater—are complementary. The critical and analytical 

study of great plays is necessary, but to understand and appreciate them to the 

maximum, the plays must be seen upon the stage. On the other hand, it is not 

enough merely to be an enthusiastic playgoer. ‘Seeing plays, no matter how 

well they are staged and performed, will scarcely result in the development ot 
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real critical judgment about the drama and of discriminating taste in plays. 
For such development, systematic study of the drama is essential. 


¢: 


and that are, Granville-Barker indicates, often “the barrenest wrangling 
questions that would answer themselves if the play were raised from its tomb 
of printed paper.” Drama should not be taught, as it too often is, as if the 
students were destined for a career in literary scholarship. It should be t 


of drama seriously reduces or destroys the student’s enjoyment of 
an 
schools and colleges. 


. 
in 


nationwide movement can be given to one institution ald one man,” for 


well as outside New York 


he world of the theater. But the budding playwright, actor, designe! 


drama. The cardinal principle of present-day education.is that one learns by 
j 
u 


\ 
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The systematic study provided in too many schools and colleges, however, is 
ar from achieving its potential educational value. The method of teaching 


the great plays of our literary heritage frequently results in sheer boredom and 
prejudice against the drama on the part of students. College teachers of dra 
matie literature, who generally set the pattern for the high-school teachers, 
often concern themselves over much with the externals of drama: with 
thousand and one questions treated in the footnotes and appendixes that hinder, 


those 


f indeed they do not prevent, a true understanding and appreciation of a play, 
upon 


taught 


for the basic reason for which plays are written—to provide entertainment and 


njoyment, to “procure pleasure,” as Aristotle says. And if the systematic study 


f drama, eithe 
reading or in the theater, then it were better to omit such study from our 


Since the critical study of the drama comes to its true completion only in the 


theater, where the printed page comes alive, theater going should become a neces 


ary part of education in the drama for people of all ages—from the youngest 


school children to men and women studying the drama in the increasing number 


such courses in our adult education programs. Children, as well us adults, 


nust have the opportunity to see drama, not merely as an occasional treat but 


as a regular experience. 


The educator looking at the drama must also consider the actual participation 


ef students in dramatic productions. This discussion is not intended to concern 
itself with participation in dramatic activities as a Means to a career on the stage 
er in the theater; it has little application to professional education in the drama 
either at the high school or at the college level; it may be well to indicate, how 


ver, that there is a definite place for such education, though extre 


mely limited 
extent, in some of our high schools and colleges. There is need 


in the larger 


eities for high-school programs comparable to that of the School of Performing 
Arts in New York, in which, in addition to-a normal 
student takes his vocational courses in drama, music, or the dance Sil 


academic program, th 


nary, 
here is need not for fewer but for more good schools of the theater in our colleges 


and universities in which the major but not the sole objective is the preparation 
of young people for careers in the various aspects of the theater. Prof. Hubert 
Heffner, past president of the American Educational Theater Association, | 


ais 
isely pointed out that “Any prograni in theater and drama in a college o1 
niversity that is based primarily upon training for the legitimate professional 
heater is unworthy of academic recognition” because it is training students for 


a profession that is virtually nonexistent.” Yet the importance of such pro 


fessional education is pointed up by the statement made 15 years ago by Harley 
Granville Barker, when he attributed to such a professional schoo] 
Yale—and to George Pierce Baker, its head, the credit “‘as far as the credit for a 


the one at 


America’s 
xtraordinary advance in the art of the theater during the preceding 


g quarter 
fa century. The improvement of the professional theater—on Broadway as 
depends to a considerable extent on the professional 
hools in our colleges and universities. ‘Theirs is the very important task of 
entifying the few individuals who will make a career of the theater and of 
reparing them for that career. It is true that the footlights exert a tremendous 
scination over young people and that in the theater many are called but few 
‘e chosen, Certainly the schools and colleges do not want to send large numbers 
f young men and women rushing off to almost certain heartache and failure in 
, oF diree 
xr of genuine promise needs the instruction and encouragement and sympathetic 
llieuw in which to develop that the professional schools in our institutions of 
igher education can best provide. 
To return to the question of participation as a means of education in the 
oing. Certainly it would be hard to deny that the student learns a great deal 
bout the drama through the actual participation in the production of a play, 


vhether as actor, scene painter, stage hand, or doer of any one of the numerous 


48356—54 
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other tasks involved in stage presentation. An increase in dramatic activities 
in schools and colleges, therefore, with the participation of greater numbers of 
students, would assist materially in improving the effectiveness of our teaching 
of drama. 

Teachers of dramatic art, however, especially at the school level, do not gen 
erally stress participation as a means to a better nnderstanding of drama. Thev 
emphasize rather the indirect or derivative values which participation brings te 
the individual and to society. A consideration of such values leads to a discus 
sion of what is and what ought to be the role of drama and of dramatie activity 
in the overall educational program. 


II 


The rather obvious values to be derived from dramatic activity on the part of 
children and adolescents can be readily admitted. The child is born with a 
dramatic instinct, or at least he engages in some form of dramatic activity almost 
from the day he is born. The recognition of this tendency has led us to cultivate 
it in our educational activities for children. The modern classroom in many 
elementary schools is a beehive of dramatic activity of one sort or another, grow 
ing out of the regular learning situations. In some schools, and especially in 
the separate children’s theaters, special attention is given to “creative drama,” 
which gives children the maximum opportunity for self-expression, and in which 
the child’s initiative and imagination are stimulated and a healthy outlet for his 
emotion and impulses provided. Formal dramatic activity under competent super- 
vision, moreover, helps children to move.well, to speak well, and to acquire a 
measure of self-reliance. 

Most of these values continue into the period of adolescence and youth. The 
benefits high-school students derive from participation in dramatics have. recently 
been set forth in a report of a large committee of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. Among the values indicated are these: 

“The individual should gain in poise, ease of manner, and charm of personality 
His emotional and imaginative powers should be enrjched. * * * Through the 
cooperative effort necessary in producing plays, the pupil should learn to work 
successfully with other people and to practice the methods of democratic proce 
dures. He should gain a better understanding of human behavior and of life.” 

Certainly dramatic activity can and should be a vital force in the education 
of every boy and girl. But we are far from utilizing it either as effectively or as 
widely as we can, especially in the high schools. Although there are 75,000 hith 
school productions a year before audiences which exceed the total audience of our 
legitimate, college, and community theaters combined, half of the high schools 
have no dramatic activity, much of the activity that is being carried on has little 
value, and dramatics as a recognized educational force has an assured place in 
only a small number of high schools. In most schools the “school play” is still 
regarded largely as a money-raising activity for some worthy enterprise and the 
direction is frequently assigned to a teacher with little or no qualifications for 
the job, on the assumption that “anyone can direct a play.” Although a substan 
tial number of high schools have improved their dramatic activities through an 
enthusiastic dramatics club under capable faeulty direction, the activities of such 
clubs are still generally regarded as extracurricular and not an integral part of 
the educational process. A small but fortunately increasing number of schools 
have come to recognize the educational value of dramatics and to treat dramatics 
as definitely a part of the curriculum, with courses in the dramatic arts provided 
by competent, professionally trained teachers. 4 

This recognition of the educational value of the study of dramatics still runs 
into considerable opposition both from school people and from parents. Schoo! 
administrators find the curriculum already overcrowded with little room for 
additional courses, and many teachers believe that the study of drama as litera 
ture is sufficient. Parents looking back upon their own school days with the 
emphasis upon the three R’s, think of dramatics as a frill. Certainly efforts must 
be made to overcome this opposition and to secure recognition of the contribution 
that the dramatic arts can make to the total education of our young people. 

Many of the exponents of the merits of dramatics instruction and presentation 
in our schools, however, have no real understanding of the role of the drama 
in education and its place in our schools and our culture. Dramaties can do 
many worthwhile things, as has been acknowledged, but it can searcely bring 
in the millennium that is so confidently predicted by some of its advocates. The 
reading of a recent bulletin of the National Association of Secondary Schoo! 
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Principals devoted to dramatics in the secondary school is a disheartening ex- 
perience. One expects that dramatic activities will be used in the elementary 
schools specifically to teach not only facts of history and literature, but also good 
manners, the moral virtues, and other desirable educational goals. At this level, 
some dramaties activities should be provided to arouse a response like that of the 
little boy who wrote: “I liked the play because it taught me never to be cruel 
to anybody but to be nice to everybody.” At the secondary-school level, however, 
dramatic activity should have other goals. Yet a writer in the bulletin proclaims 
that: “The dramatic arts furnish one of the finest of all educational fields for 
the learning of the lessons of democracy which will produce desirable citizens. 
The presentation of plays can help-give to the entire school a sensitivity to com- 
munity and world problems. The school play, if well done, can so touch the emo- 
tions, the well springs of human actions, that the citizens of a community may 
be stirred to attain tolerance, integrity, higher standards of morals, and many 
other desirable traits of character.” 

It is unfortunate that the drama is not such a sovereign remedy for all the 
world’s ills. But the example of Germany, whose people were nurtured on 
Shakespeare and Moli¢re, on Goethe and Schiller, is proof enough, if any were 
needed, that even a great cultural heritage does not of itself produce a people 
whose actions are governed by respect for humane values and the moral virtues. 
To use the drama to teach directly and consciously these values and virtues is 
contrary to the best interests of the drama, the students, and the audiences, and 
to our culture as a whole. The stage should not serve as a pulpit from which a 
sermon is preached or as a platform on which a lecture is delivered. It is recog- 
nized that the greatest dramatists are moralists and philosophers and have some- 
thing to say that gives their plays more significance than 2 hours of pleasure in 
the theater. If that were not so, there would be little reason to study the drama; 
and yet to the extent to which they set out consciously to be moralists or philos- 


ophers, or teachers or preachers, they are the lesser dramatists. For the pri- 


mary purpose of the drama is to entertain, to provide enjoyment. It is the 
greatness of drama that, in addition to the pleasure it affords either to the reader 
or to the spectator, its other riches are so bountiful. 

It is distressing, therefore, to see school people attempting to justify the larger 
place in the school curriculum drama deserves by emphasizing its importance as a 


direct teaching medium. In a Nation which has inherited the Puritan distrust of. 
the theater and in which utility too often is the measure of all things, it is per- 
haps not unexpected to find this emphasis upon the utilitarian values of drama. 
But one shudders at the possibility of a multitude of Hamlets throughout our high 
schools setting up plays in which to catch the consciences of the students and 
adult community. One can be allowed the legitimate fear, moreover, that if 
the drama—at the adult as contrasted with the children’s level—is to be used 
consciously to develop the virtues of tolerance, to promote international under- 
standing, and to inculcate devotion to the democratic way of life—all of which 
it can and does do indirectly—it can under other circumstances be used for 
quite the opposite purposes. That the theater can well be an instrument of in- 
sidious propaganda is all too evident behind the Iron Curtain. Certainly in this 
country we wish to keep the theater free from bondage to the state, to make it 
independent of any special interest, and to prevent its becoming the spokesman 
for any particular point of view. 

The writer has no desire to fly the flag of art for art’s sake at the masthead 
of the school drama program, but surely there should be more recognition of 
the sheer joy of participation in dramatics and of seeing a good play in the 
theater. The major purpose of instruction in drama in both. the schools and 
eolleges is to develop the student’s critical judgment and thereby to increase 
his enj -yment and xppreciation of the drama. There is much too little reeogni- 
tion of the importance of educating students so that good drama will be a 
source of lifelong satisfaction to them—for some, through participation in the 
activities of the various amateur theater groups, for all, in the theater when it 
is available, in books, when. opportunities for viewing drama are lacking. The 
increasing leisure time available to all our people presents a special obligation 
to the schools to prepare for the effective use of such leisure time. A weekly 
attendance at the movies of 65 millions to 80 millions is quantitative evidence of 
the job to be done: a mere sampling of the output from Hollywood will provide 
the qualitative evidence. 


1 
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If we can develop an adult population in America with taste and discrimination 
we can go a long way toward raising the level of all forms of dramatic enter. 
tainment in this country—radio and television, the movies, and the theater. The 
major task is to create an ever-increasing group of intelligent playgoers; this is 
perhaps the single most important social objective of our drama programs. It 
must start With children at an early age. This means that we must have a wide- 
spread development of children’s theaters, both those in which the children 
themselves act and produce the plays, and the theaters like London’s new Young 
Vic, in which professional adult actors present plays especially appealing toa 
children. College and university theaters might well follow the lead of the 
University of Denver theater which last year trouped a series of children’s plays 
around the State. 

If high-school dramatics are to contribute significantly to the development of 
sound, critical judgment and appreciation of good drama, the level of high schoot 
dramatic activity must be improved. It is particularly important that all high 
school students have more opportunity to see good drama well produced. With 
the legitimate professional theater confined to New York and a few metropolitan 
centers, the college and university theater in many instances offers almost the 
only opportunity for them to view live theater. 

Thus far there has been little consideration of the college and university 
theater specifically. It should now be said that the future of the theater in 
America rests at this time squarely upon its shoulders. The further development 
of the community theater will in time exert much influence on the whole na 
tional theater, especially in the creation of an audience; but until the community 
theater shares more extensively in the systematic study of the drama and in the 
training of people for work in the theater, the colleges and universities will have 
the major task of saving the theater. That the professional theater in America 
needs saving is evident from a few statistics. 

In 1900, there were over 5,000 legitimate professional theaters in the United 
States—not counting music halls and opera houses. In 1946, there were only 
200, one-sixth of them in New York’s Times Square district. Fifty years ago. 
many of these theaters were producing new plays as well as classic plays in rep- 
ertory. But today we have only the Broadway theater, and its decline is evi 
dent even to New York playgoers. In 1927-28, there were 302 Broadway pro- 
ductions, 205 of them new plays, compared to 56 productions in 1949-50, with 18 
new plays. The Broadway theater, though. probably the best in the world tech- 
nically, and possibly even from the standpoint of acting, has come to such a pass 
that it has been described as “a vast theatrical lunatic asylum.” There is no need 
to consider the reasons for the present situation. It is necessary to point out, 
however, that though some efforts at reform have been initiated, salvation of 
the theater in America does not lie within the Broadway theater. The present 
Broadway theater is unablé to reproduce itself; much of its new blood must 
come from the college and university theaters. 

3ut their major contribution to the theater is not the young actors and writers 
and designers that they send to Broadway. It is in their development of a grass: 
roots movement, which, with the help of the community theater, and with the 
shot in the arm which ANTA now seems able to give, holds some promise of re 
establishing a living theater of real vitality. 

A survey of the college and university theater in 1948-49 that produced only 
126 replies, from small as well as large institutions, indicated that there had 
been 1,446 performances of 403 plays, employing casts or crews in excess of 
20,000, and playing before audiences of 1,200,000. This is a considerable amount 
of dramatic activity. The total in all institutions would be very great, indeed. 
But the college theaters are failing to rise to their great opportunities. They 
are following the Broadway lead too lavishly, they are presenting too few origi- 
nal plays, and they are doing too little experimental work. But these theaters 
are laying the foundations for a truly national theater returned to the people. 
Through their professional training, they are contributing to the maintenance 
of a high quality theater in New York, they are preparing the increasing num- 
bers of teachers of drama and the theater for the schools and colleges, and they 
are providing the devoted and energetic spirits who are developing and staffing 
the growing numbers of community theaters throughout the country. But their 
responsibility for the theater in America goes much beyond such professional 
training. Their major responsibility, which is shared with the schools, is the de- 
velopment of an adult population that is familiar with the magnificient cultural 
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heritage in our drama, that has developed a sound critical judgment and dis- 
eriminating appreciation of the drama, that has,become accustomed to playgoing, 
and finally, that will demand and support a living theater of high caliber. 

The theater is a potent educational and cultural force, but in America it is 
denied to the vast majority of our people. Drama, the harmonizer of the arts 
and perhaps the greatest of the arts, has been shamefully neglected. It is time 
that we recognized its importance to all the people and created the conditions in 
which a great national theater can flourish. In this challenging task, a major 
responsibility rests with the schools and colleges. 


—____—_ 


CAPITAL OPERA ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1954 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McConne Lt, JR., 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McCoNnNELL: I would like to record myself as an indi- 
vidual in support of the bill, H. R. 9111, sponsored by Congressman Charles R. 
Howell of New Jersey. The Howell bill and its companion measure in the 
Senate, S: 3340, sponsored by Senator Lehman, is the most important bill in 
the field of fine arts ever considered by the Congress. 

In the 1930's Congress held lengthy hearings on the Sirovich resolution to 
establish a Departmnet of Arts, Science, and Literature. Although the testi- 
mony at these hearings fully demonstrated the need for Federal support of the 
fine arts this resolution was defeated primarily by the Federal departments 
and agencies which would lose certain powers if a Department of Fine Arts 
were established. Profiting from these earlier efforts, Congressman Howell pre- 
pared a bill which has gained support from most of the Federal departments and 
agencies in Washington. 

While nationwide support of the arts is important, a feature which also merits 
favorable consideration is the careful formulation by Congressman Howell of 
a program for Washington as the Nation’s Capital. The cultural life of our 
country has been deminated for many years by New York City and, after the 
turn of the century, by Hollywood which increasingly has come to set standards 
ind values for the country. The Howell-Lehinan measure would give Wash- 
ngton an important part in the national culture, one of the best results of which 
eould be the raising of our national artistic standards beyond those to be 
expected when Commercial success is a sine qua non. It also has the merit of 
developing an arts program at the grass roots, and just not spreading culture 
on at the top. Washington has been without proper cultural facilities since it 
was established as the Nation’s Capital in 1800.- Congressman Howell has pro- 
vided in his bill for drama, music, and ballet programs to be carried on jointly 
by the citizens of Washington and the Federal Government. This is a major 
proposal and deserves the most serious consideration. 

Respectfully, 
Cart W. BERUEFFY, 
Business Manager 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. BURKE ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


My name is Thomas H. Burke and I am testifying on behalf of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in support of H. R. 9111, sponsored by Congressman 
Howell along- with 10 Members of the House of Representatives and Senator 
Lehman and 5 other Members of the Senate. 

Enactment of this bill before Congress adjourns takes on added importance 
and urgency because of the bold attempts that are being made by a new cult 
of know-nothingism or attempts to black out intellectual and cultural activity 
in the country and to substitute brutal totalitarianism standards of conformity, 
eompulsion, and terror. os 

No more fitting war memorial could be devised than the creation of a living 
organism that will promote and provide for a fuller flowering of the arts, for 
their practice and performance under fair condtions, for the participants and 
the audience. 

The following resolution on a National War Memorial Arts Commission was 
adopted at the last CIO convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in November 1953: 
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RESOLUTION NO. 53, NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL ARTS COMMISSION 


In the eurrent Congress bills have been introduced which would provide for 
the establishment of a National War Memorial Arts Commission. 

These bills would correct a glaring deficiency in the composition of the pres- 
ent Fine Arts Commission, which in the past has not included representation 
by many of the groups who possess and cherish a definite, direct and lasting 
interest in the arts and culture of our great Nation. Further, the Fine Arts 
Commission is at present confined in its activities and recommendations to the 
carrying out of the L’Enfant plan for the city of Washington. 

The proposed act, while not neglecting the artistic needs'of the city of Wash- 
ington, would more adequately take into account the cultural and artistic needs 
of the 160 million citizens of this great land. Its purposes are: 

1. To encourage the growth and development of the fine arts throughout the 
United States for the purpose of developing greater knowledge, understanding, 
and practice of the fine arts: 

2. To increase the accessibility of the fine arts to thé public and to raise 
the. standard of execution of the fine arts, by professionals. and amateurs alike, 
throughout the Nation; 

3. To establish in the executive branch of the Government a Federal agency 
to advise and cooperate with public and private agencies and organizations 
operating in the field of the fine arts on all matters directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with these objects ; 

To provide for the establishment, maintenance, and operation in the 
Nation’s capital of a suitable theater and opera house dedicated to the fuller 
growth and development of the fine arts, throughout the United States and 
designed for use by the National War Memorial Arts Commission in the pres- 
entation of fine arts programs; and 

5. To encourage the development of a strong American theatrical and operatie 


art through maximum use of the English language in productions assisted-under 
this proposed act. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCoNNELL, JR., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I know your committee will carefully study the 
several bills before it to establish an arts program as a national war memorial! 
including my own measure in this field. A number of similar programs carried 
on by our European allies were studied in the development of this bill, among 
them the British, French, Italian national programs in the fine arts as well as 
those great programs carried on by the Scandinavian countries. The British 
Arts Council spends slightly under $2 million a year on the arts. A program 
of similar extent in this country would run somewhere between five and ten 
millions of dollars. 

There are a number of noteworthy features in the bill which I have sponsored 
which I would like to call to your attention. Recently, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, wrote that “The 
focus of education in America on the sciences and vocational training at the 
cost of the humanities has reached a point for sober reflection. We are in agree- 
ment that leaders in education should take responsible action in interpreting 
the significance of this trend in our democratic society.’ 

In this connection I would like to submit for the consideration of your com 
mittee a report in the New York Times of December 7, 1952, which shows that 
American colleges are spending in the neighborhood of $350 million a year for 
research in the sciences, and about $300 million of this vast sum comes from the 
Federal Government. At the same time the humanities and the fine arts are 
being starved, and the whole of education suffers as a result. The Federal Gov 
ernment cannot escape its share of the responsibility for what Secretary Hobby 
ealls “the focus of education in America on the sciences and vocational training 
at the cost of the humanities.” Also submitted is an article from the New York 
Times of March 18, 1954, reporting that President Eisenhower has directed the 
National Science Foundation to survey the Government’s research and develop- 
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ment program which now costs more than $2 billion a year. While this vast 
umount of. Federal taxes-goes to the sciences, there is practically nothing spent 
in the field of the fine arts by the Federal Government. The major expression 
of the Federal interest in the arts is the present Commission of Fine Arts with 
an annual budget of under $22,000. 

In a recent speech Congressman Charles R. Howell said about his bill that: 

“I, for one, do not propose to make it easy for the U. 8. 8S. R. to win the minds, 
the hearts, and the souls of men throughout the world. I believe the time has 
come, indeed it is long overdue, for the United States to mount a counteroffen- 
sive against the huge Soviet cultural drive which includes everything from 
athletes to ballerinas to chess players. The first step is to take a “new look” at 
oursei:ves and to review the cultural traditions of the West. If we do this, I am 
convinced that we will take steps to place due emphasis on American accom- 
plishments in the cultural field in the perspective of. our European heritage. 
There is no quicker, no more effective way to destroy the Communist myth that 
we are a nation of barbarians.” 

I should like to call the attention of your committee to two articles showing the 
Soviet cultural drivé in action, one entitled “Opera Stars, Athletes Top Red 
Exports” from the Washington Post and Times-Herald of May 5, 1954. The 
second, an article entitled “Soviet Exports Culture” from the New York Times 
of May 23, 1954. 

Congressman Howell discussed some of the ways in which the Soviet drive 
could be countered in an article whic h he introduced in the Congressional 
Record of January 28, 1954, entitled “False Ideas That -Befog India and Us.” 
What he has to say about India applies with equal force to other countries out- 
side the Iron Curtain. Personal contact through interchange of concert artists 
who could make other peoples aware of the cultural side of American life would 
fiad audiences abroad. American athletes such as Ford Kono, the Nisei swim- 
ming star, and Maj. Sammy Lee, Olympic diving champion, who is of Korean 
extraction, could be sent on a world tour of vast significance. Leading stage 
personalities and screen stars from California’s leading industry would create a 
propaganda triumph of major proportions in such countries as India. 

I think a further point to emphasize is the definition of the arts as including 
city and regional planning, and urban renewal and rede renee nt. Certainly, 
as practiced by such masters as Daniel Burnham, who designed San Francisco’s 
eivie center, city planning is an art of the highest significance. Inside the 
corporate limits of American cities there has arisen grave problems of deteriorat- 
ing property and tax values, of slums and crime and juvenile delinquency. The 
blight of our cities—and their shame and ours—must be attacked, and ways 
found to restore our cities, otherwise decreasing income from taxes will never 
pay for the rising costs of police, fire, and health protection— as well as the neces- 
sary schooling of our youth. 

In the rebuilding of our cities we should plan wisely—and there is no more 
splendid and 9 tg example in our country today than the example of the 
civic center of San Francisco with its cultural facilities. The war memorial 
bills which my colleagues and I have sponsored would assist and encourage wise 
and sound city planning, such as is exemplified in San Francisco, across the 
length and breadth of our land. Such planning is long overdue. 

It is my earnest conviction that America cannot afford slums and crime and 
disease. I would like to call to the attention of your committee two speeches 
made in recent months by Charles E. Slusser, Commissioner of Public Housing. 

In closing, I would like to submit to your committee the resolution on the pres- 
ent art activities of the Federal Government with particular reference to the 
Commission of Fine Arts which was unanimously adopted by the 1953 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor meeting in St. Louis, Mo. 

Sincerely, 


George P.. MILLER, M. C. 
(The resolution and articles referred to follow :) 
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[From the Congressional Record] 
FALSE IDEAS THAT BeroG INDIA AND Us 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey, 
in the House of Representatives, Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. Howet.u. Mr. Speaker,’ the following article from the New York Times 
Magazine of January 24, 1954, by Robert Trumbull, Times correspondent in India 
since June 1947, analyzes the false ideas that hinder understanding about the 
people of India and the United States. 

Mr. Trumbull’s article is itself a notable contribution to an understanding of 
India and contains many excellent recommendations for furthering mutual re- 
spect and mutual good will. Among other things, he suggests that— 

“Personal contact through interchange of travelers, officially and otherwise. 
could stand greater encouragement. Along with the scholars, lecturers, and 
others sent to India under sponsorship of our State Department, why not send 
a few concert artists who could make India aware of the cultural strain in 
American life? There is a worth-while audience for them.” 

When we see the immense cultural offensive of the Soviet Government which 
attempts to depict Russia as the cradle of culture, and shows the citizens of 
the United States as gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians, it is 
high time that we become concerned over our own paltry efforts in this field 
of cultural diplomacy. When our concert stars go abroad they go on their own. 
In most instances they are amazingly successful ambassadors. We can be 
proud of the reception accorded the New York City Ballet, the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, and the opera Porgy and Bess in their foreign tours. Isaac 
Stern’s appearance in Bombay, we are told by the Times’ music critic, Howard 
Taubman, “had the effect of a Metropolitan Opera opening or a world series 
Prospective customers lined up outside the hall 48 hours in advance of the con- 
cert. In New Delhi, where Mr. Stern played for one of the major national 
charities, his visit was regarded as sufficiently momentous to cause Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to invite him in for a long, private chat.” 

Dr. Vergil D. Reed, vice president of J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency, 
had some interesting things to say on this point in his address before the Ameri- 
ean Association of Advertising Agencies’ annual meeting in'1953. His speech, 
Us Uncultured Americans, appears in the November 1953 issue of Think, the 
magazine issued by the International Business Machines Corp. says in part: 

“Only yesterday we were cast in the role of world leader. The success 
of that leadership will depend largely upon a proper balance between material 
and nonmaterial values. Frankly, it will be largely a problem of the wealthiest 
country in the world learning to win the respect and cooperation of the less for- 
tunate nations who are sensitive, resentful, and afraid. Ideas and not com- 
modities, understanding and not dollars, culture and not boastful materialism 
must be our means of leading.” ; 

Howard Taubman says there have been reports in the newspapers recently of 
the powerful cultural delegations that the Soviet Union is now dispatching to 
India. These are officially chosen parties officially sent, and they include the 
finest dancers and musicians Russia has. They are designed to serve as ambas- 
sadors of good will. We may feel, he says, that we do not wish to adopt a policy 
of sending out Government-sponsored teams of artists and that we do not wish 
to engage in competitions of this sort. And yet it remains true that our friends 
in all parts of the world are eager to become acquainted with the best of our 
art and artists. 

“Should we,” he asks, “continue to respond to this eagerness sporadically and 
haphazardly? Or should we find some way to fill the demand coherently ?” 

His conclusion regarding our artists is as follows: 

“Since they are national representatives, willy-nilly, when they do go, should 
we not take some responsibility as a Nation?’ 

Federal encouragement of efforts,in this very important field of cultural diplo 
macy would come with passage of any of the several bills now before both the 
House and Senate to establish an American National War Memorial Arts Com- 
mission. 

I commend to the attention of my colleagues the article from the New York 
Times Magazine of January 24, 1954. 

(The article is as follows :) 
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FaLse IpEAS THAT BEFOG INDIA AND US—GoopwILL EXISTS BUT MUTUAL UNDER- 


STANDING IS HAMPERED BY MISAPPREHENSIONS THAT RESULT From VeERy DiIF- 
FERENT BACKGROUNDS 


(By Robert Trumbull) 


New Devcuti.—-One of the writer's closest Indian friends is a westernized mem 
ber of Parliament from a North Indian state. Whenever India and the United 
States are engaged in a long-distance debate, as they have been over the future 
of Korea and projected American aid to Pakistan, we also quarrel—-amiably 
and at length—over Indian misconceptions of the United States and American 
misconceptions of India. Summing up the argument the other night, he de- 
manded, “Why the hell do Americans know so little about India, when we Indians 
really understand the United States? I assured him that his argument was 
completely insupportable. 

Like my friend—who, incidentally, has never been to the United States—a 
sreat many cultivated Indians are under the impression that a majority of 
Americans of their own educational background still look upon India as a land 
of snake charmers, jeweled maharajahs, fakirs who sleep ou beds of uails, aud 
ferocious wild beasts. 

On the other hand, an American in India could easily gain the impression that 
over here the United States is generally regarded as predominantly a land where 
the dollar is God, and where there is little interest in nonmaterial things. It 
seems that the material side of American culture stands out in the movies and 
literature that come over -here, while other aspects, such as the deep strain of 
religion that runs through American life, are over.ookeu 

The typical American tourist, now coming here in increasing numbers, with 
his tlashy clothes and apparently unlimited funds, does little tu dispel popular 
indian misapprehensions as to American character, or to understand the Indian. 
Too many of these travelers are impressed by the sordid in Indian life, com- 
pletely overlooking the finer aspects. Just as tiresome to an American resident 
of New Delhi, however, are those who depart starry-eyed with the wonder of it 
all, full of spiritual values 

Misapprehensions on both sides are not without foundation, India does have 
snake charmers; their reedy piping is to be heard outside every tourist hotel; 
there are sadhus (not fakirs, please) who do drive nails through their flesh; 
maharajah do possess jewels, though displays of princely wealth are toned down 
uow, and if statistics are correct, three Indians are killed by tigers every day. 

On the other side, Americans who visit here briefly do throw their money 
around and are often too outspoken, too definite, and, above all, too lovd for the 
Indian taste in their expressions of opinion about. practically everything. And 
boasting of material advancement and prosperity, as many Americans do, makes 
no hit in a poor country. 

But possibly it has not occurred to many Indians, as I told my friend, that 
Americans today may well be the best-informed people in the world (barring the 
British) on India. They should be—so many of them come here. There is a 
continual procession of Congressmen, Officials of various kinds, writers, lecturers, 
photographers, journalists, technicians and experts, businessmen, students, and 
plain tourists. In some of the more popular hotels one will find more Americans 
signing the registers than citizens of any other nation, including India. 

However, some Americans go away more misinformed than when they came, 
like a certain famous personage who remarked contemptuously, at the end of a 
3-day visit, that “if India went Communist tomorrow, it would be a hundred 
years before it made any difference.” This celebrity, whose name happens to be 
a household word, saw only dirt and squalor, poverty and superstition in his 
brief inspection. 3ut what would an Indian see on his first walk through Times 
Square? He might well come away convinced that the United States is overly 
preoccupied with a tawdry scramble for the “buck.” 

I am reminded here of the Indian student who returned from the United 
States and wrote of the numerous daredevil stunts like going over Niagara Falls 
in a barrel; the 100-foot dives into a tank, a carnival standby; and so on. 
“Never,” he concluded, “never have I seen a country where human life is so 
cheap.” This sounded odd inan Asian 

Christine Weston, an India-born novelist who lives in the United States, admir- 
ably summed up the average educated Indian’s appreciation of the typical Amer- 
ican in one penetrating sentence. In her novel, The World Is a Bridge, she quotes 
i Maharajah as reflecting that the American who piloted His Highness’ private 
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airplane showed a uniformity of opinion which he, the maharajah, was beginning 
to think must be the standard intellectual equipment of Americans, combining 
as it did an obsession with hygiene, a tendency to generalize about everything 
an almost hysterical impatience toward procrastination in any of its inevitable 
oriental forms, and a weird but engaging mixture of sentimental idealism and 
‘stark ignorance. 

Most arguments between Americans and Indians these days concern the diver 
gent paths of foreign policy in our two countries. Apparently, or so the Indians 
think, most Americans consider this country pro-Communist. A lot of Indians 
believe that the United States is leading the world to war. 

Lately India has outdone herself in orientalism by succeeding in antagonizing 
both sides in Korea and at the same time appearing to sidestep her responsibility 
to the world of making a clear disposition of the disputed prisoners. All this 
she did by the single stroke of announcing the intention of returning the captives 
to their former detaining powers instead of either letting them go free or holding 
them herself. To the forthright American of the “fish or cut bait’ school of 
thought this is a triumph that only an Indian could pull cff. 

On the political plane relations between India and the United States plum 
meted to a new low with the disclosure that Washington was considering military 
aid to Pakistan. From the Pentagon’s point of view as well as that of the 
average American who welcomes any ally in the life and death struggle against 
the Communist aim to dominate the world, it is understandable that we wou!d 
be glad to arm a friendly country that is willing to stand up and be counted 
on our side, which India apparently isn’t. But any American official who has 
anything to do with policy in Asia and who fails to appreciate India’s dismy 
at this move simply reveals an astounding ignorance of the political facts of life 
on this subeontinent. 

Let it be granted that India, by refusing to join the other nations of the free 
world in open opposition to Kremlin expansionism, is temporizing with evil, is 
appeasing an aggressor, or is just naively foolish. But when we offer to arm 

*akistan what we are doing in Indian eyes is offering to arm a country that most 
Indians think of as the closest enemy. 

No amount of Prime Minister Nehru’s idealistic oratory about keeping Asia 
a third area of peace and so on can obscure the fact that Indians just don’t want 
Pakistan, of all countries, to increase her armed strength. It is as if some 
European power had set out to arm Mexico in 1846, when we had disputes with 
that country which led to a shooting war. Granted that India’s attitude may be 
shortsighted, she still thinks her nearest enemy is Pakistan, not Russia. And 
she, therefore, doesn’t want Pakistan armed. But in general India is on our side 

The truth seems to be that Americans and Indians arrive at the same conclu 
sions through different thought processes. This makes the road to agreement 
a rocky one. But it would be a stranger phenomenon if Americans and Indians 
did think alike, considering the difference in their backgrounds. 

Americans have come from every land, including India, but are principally of 
European background. The culture of Europe has been derived from everywhere 
again including India. But India, cut off from the rest of the world by the 
Himalayas and the sea, developed largely within herself. Invaders from other 
lands were mostly absorbed into the body of Hindustan. 

The American Nation, as it is today, was hewn from the forests in com 
aratively recent times, when brilliant and complex civilizations had already 
existed in India for many centuries The sense of urgency that must have 
activated earlier Americans has been intensified to this day, whereas the Indian 
remains at heart the contemplative creature of a very old and tolerant culture 
No doubt the American hustle and bustle irritates the easterner, who has been 
conditioned to calm acceptance of fate. It is true that the new India is changing 
as her people become more aware and desirous of a better standard of life. As 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has said, India is trving to run before ‘she 
ean walk, and Nehru himself is the driving force behind the national effort to 
modernize this ancient and backward land. 

But on the question of communism the American sense of the immediate runs 
head-on into the Indian confidence in the inexorability of time, that rights all 
wrongs. That is why India refuses to rush into the anti-Communist group of 
nations, although there is no doubt that most Indians want no part of communism 
for themselves, and abhor the movement on both intellectual and material grounds 

The American thinks that the way to beat communism is for the free nations 
to combine forces. Indians, generally speaking, feel that this method is calculated 
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to stiffen the opposition. In Nehru’s view the United States disinelination to 
allow Communist China into the United Nations, for instance, is bqund to drive 
that country more firmly into the Soviet bloc, thus accomplishing the very opposite 
ef our ultimate goal of preventing the Russian power from growing. 

All the principal Hindu festivals, with origins in prehistoric time, emphasize 
the inevitable triumph of good over evil. So Hindus—S5 percent of Indians are 
Hindus—who believe as we do that communism is evil are not inclined to share 
our fears for the immediate years ahead. If communism is bad, they think it 
cannot survive. So why get so excited? 

It may well appear to many American observes that Indians simply have failed 
to understand the great danger inherent in communism. They are not on the 
tiring line—yet. Russian expansionism has not yet directly touched this country’s 
interests, aside from some small uneasiness about Tibet. And Communist influ- 
ence inside India is believed by most Indians to be exaggerated abroad. When 
the Red wave sweeps into southeast Asia to India’s borders, or when the indige- 
nous Communists become a serious threat to the democratic regime headed by 
Nehru, a sense of urgency may develop here also. But meanwhile there is that 
difference between the American and the Indian approach. It is bound to involve 
the two countries in disagreement from time to time. 

Apart from politics there are many other directions in which our ways of 
thought channel apart. The Indian is inclined to scoff at the American obsession 
with mechanization, possibly because there is little chance of his getting it in 
his own country for a long time. But observation in India’s big cities indicates 
that the Indian’s contempt for material comfort is of doubtful validity, because 
Indians who can afford luxuries enj»y whatever is available. 

It is only natural that Americans irritate the Indian by dwelling, too often 
in a patronizing way, upon the superivr standard of living at home. The In- 
dian doesn't need to be told. In fact, if the American doesn’t beat him to the 
punch, he is likely to express admiration for American advancement. But the 
assumption of superiority, which the Indian is all too likely to read into the 
American Character even when it isn’t there, is bound to aunoy a sensitive and 
proud representative of an ancient race. 

The Indian, on his side, is too frequently inclined to assume an intellectual 
superiority that drives the American into defensiveness. Aside from his pride 
in his ageless heritage of a high indigenous culture, the educated Indian whom 
the traveling American meets is likely ta have several degrees from leading 
English as well as locai universities. He is often conscious of a far superior 
grounding in classie studies than most Americans have, and this does not raise 
the American in his esteem. 

A further point of mutual conflict may drise when the American discovers, 
as many do who are here on jobs, that the high!y cultivated Indian with all 
sorts of academic qualifications is often sadly deficient in what we call know- 
how. On the other hand, it must be admitted that some leading Indians, in- 
cluding Nehru, recognize this and upbraid their own people while gladly hiring 
American engineers to take up the slack. 

To many Indians, Americans seem naive in basic matters. Take sex. A Hindu 
gazing at the bookstalls in his own cities, where a great variety of American 
magazines and pocket books may be seen, may well wonder if Americans have 
just discovered sex. The writings of some of our sex experts were anticipated 
here by a couple of thousand years. 

Like all races with long cultural backgrounds, the Indian has some character 
isties peculiar to himself that may annoy or puzzle others. One of these is a 
qualitv that can only be described vaguely as indirect thinking. An exasperated 
English official, an expert on India, once exclaimed, “You can always-depend on 
the Indians to miss the main noint.”- American critics may reflect on this in 
manv a political context. Another Indian quality in the same general category 
is that which has been described by an English writer as “litigiousness,” or a 
lover for exploring the convolutions of the law. Together, these habits can in- 
furiate the American accustomed to an abrupt, direct “ves” or “no” to a question. 

On the other hand, the American in India who demands action and demands 
it right now is likely not only to be frustrated in whatever it is he is after, but 
probably also will leave the contemplative Indian shaking his head in sad be- 
wilderment at these brash people from the West who don’t seem to know the 
proper way of doing things. 

American efforts to help India raise her standard of living through point 4 
and so on often multiply personal frictions. The expert from the United States 
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sometimes irritates his Indian associates by adopting an. air of superiority. Or 
he may try to impose the American way of doing things without bothering to ad 
just to Indian tradition. And sometimes the American learns, to his surprise 
that there is something to be said for Indian methods, considering local cir 
cumstances. 

There would be less mistrust between Indians and Americans if the latter 
could go out into the Indian villages, away from the sensitive urbanities who a 
most of the criticizing of the United States over here. The Indian villager—and 
he is the bulk of the population—is basically the same sound fellow as our ow! 
traditional farmer type, whatever the difference in background and way of life 
There is no fundamental basis for conflict there, as a few Americans, working 
on Indian farm extension projects, are learning today. 

It is unfortunate, from one point of view, that the average American working 
in India lives on the scale of a minor rajah, with a big American car, modern 
house, and squads of servants. Naturally the comparison with the lot of the 
Indians with whom he comes in contact every day begets envy and ill will. But 
the American usually has little choice in the manner of his living, and in fact is 
more inclined to think that, except in the matter of servants, he was much better 
off at home. And these platoons of low-paid servitors—a bearer or combination 
valet, messenger boy, drink mixer, and baby sitter, may be had for as little as $12 
a month—are an institution of the East, unknown at home except to the extremely 
wealthy. But any American or British housewife in India will tell you that they 
can be a terrible nuisance. too, what with breaking dishes, spoiling clothes, losing 
things, and general ineffiziency. 

Anyway, the American resident of India lives no better than an Indian of the 
same economic station, and pays a great deal more. On services and many com 
modities there are three scales of prices: For the Indian, for the Briton or other 
European, and for the American. Guess which is the highest. Right. Unfortun 
ately, the Americans, with their generous or careless ways with foreign money, 
niust largely blame themselves if Indians look upon them as suckers. 

The most damaging factor of all in relations between Indians and Americans 
is the old race bogey. Any instance of race discrimination that comes to light in 
the United States is widely publicized here. Some of the most polished of Indians 
seem to have racial antagonism always in the backs of their minds when west- 

“erners are around. whereas, in my observation, the traveled American tends to 
forget all about differences in skin color when in Asian company. All of this, 
of course, can be understood in the context of recent history. ; 

Many westerners, and Indians, too, have mentioned that the Indian’s back- 
grounding in the Hindu religion and way of life, with its intricate philosophy, 
strange taboos, caste system, and countless gods of multinle arms and faces. 
‘raises a mental barrier that the less complicated monotheistic fore‘gner finds diffi- 
cult to penetrate. I was first told this by a highly westernized Indian diplomat 
as we devoured, together, a hbeefsteak dinner. His orthodox mother, he remarked, 
not only wonld be shocked and revolted at the idea of eating the meat of the 
sacred hovine, but would object to dining in the same room with a westerner 
Obvionsly. the new generation is growing »way from old prejudices, but the in 
herited sense of difference from others is still present. 

In these manv-sided considerations, the matter of immediate importance is how 
to improve understanding between Tndians and Americans, since obviously we 
cannot ignore each other, and anv widened cleavage can only henefit our enemies. 
A healthy start toward hetter relations has heen made. no doubt. Mrny contacts 
hetween Americans and Indians, perhaps even a majority of them. have resulted 
in fine friendships and respect. But much more remains to be done on hoth 
sides to erase mntual distrust. It is admitted by many Indians themselves that 
they are extremely weak in public relations, otherwise India would not, thev sav, 
be under such suspicion in the Tnited States. The remedy for this is certainly 
something for New Dethi to consider. 

Ts it not nossible that Tndia can differ with the Wnited States on a tonieal 
question without apnearing to be pro-Communist? It is the conviction here that 
India is more friend'y to America then to Russia, hnt a great many Americans 
seem convinced of the onposite. Could not some technique be found. in public 
exchanges hetween New Delhi and Washington, to make the inevitable differences 
apnear in the light of honest disagreements between friends. instead of on the 
present false basis of hostility that is so often accepted by ill-informed opinion 
on hoth sides? : 

Uncounted Americans here as well as at home have ventured to suggest that Mr 
Nehru could assist more than anyone else in dissolving this distrust. There can 
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be no doubt of American good will toward India, in the face of our efforts to aid 
this country through economic difficulties, with no expectation of tangible return. 
If more Indians understood the extent of existing friendliness toward India in the e 
United States, some beneficient chain reaction might well begin. They c: 

be made aware of this thruugh the lips of their own leaders. Some step 

be taken, on an official level, to curb the apparent defensiveness on bot 
Americans being equally guilty with Indians. Often unwarranted re 

is caused by unfortunate phrasing or poor timing of statements. 

Personal contact through interchange of travelers, official and otherwi 
stand greater encouragement. Along with the scholars, lectures, and ot! 
to India under sponsorship of our State Department, why not send a few 
artists who could make India aware of the cultural strain in American life? 
rhere is a worthwhile audience for them. 

American athletes would be welcomed in India, for this country is anxious 
to develop in world competitive sports. India might be impressed concur — 

ith the fact that Asians make good in America if the visitors included the Nisei 
swimming star, Ford Kono, or—an extraordinary opportunity to make an aim 
point—Maj. Sammy Lee, of the United States Army, Olympie diving champion, 
who happens to be of Korean extraction. 

Indian filmgoers are well acquainted, screenwise, with Hollywood's leading per- 
sonalities. How would it be, as an experiment, to send Bing Crosby on a tour 
among India’s youth, instead of some unknown lecturer explaining the American 
way in academic terms? 

Viewed from here, interést of Indians in Americans, and vice versa, seems to 
be growing almost by the day. It is for the experts to decide how this interest 
ean be channeled toward wholesome results. It may take time, but the eventual 
outcome should be worth the effort. India is still the most populous democratic 
nation in the world. 


{The New York Times, March 18, 1954} 
PRESIDENT ORDERS SCIENTIFIC SURVEY 


WASHINGTON, March 17.—President Eisenh ower directed the National Science 
Foundation today to survey the Government’s research and development pro- 
gram. They now cost more than $2 billion. 

The: President’s objectives, embodied in an Executive order, are to speed the 
attainment of Federal research goals, stimulate basic research, achieve what- 
ever economies were possible, and safeguard the strength and independence of 
educational institutions. 

In his news conference this morning, the President remarked that more than 
$2 billion in his budget was earmarked for research and development. 

He said this great sum would require the services of the finest scientific brains 
in the country for supervision and coordination of the many research programs 
and that it also meant that research and development amounted to a big busi- 
ness. He recalled that in 1940 the total sum for these purposes was $100 million, 


AID BY GOVERN MENT CITED 


The order giving the National Science Foundation greater responsibility over 
the multitude of research programs was issued later in the day. 

“More than half of all the investment in the Nation today for scientific 
research and development is being made by the Federal Government,” the Presi- 
dent said in a formal statement. 

“In large measure these Federal funds are paid to industry and educational 
institutions for the conduct of research and development projects,” he added. 
“Thus our Federal policies and practices regarding research and development are 
felt immediately and substantially by industry and our educational institutions. 


ALLOCATION OF HELP 


“More than 90 percent of this Federal support is presently going into applied 
research and development. This is the practical application of basic knowledge 
to a variety of products and devices. 

“However, only a small fraction of the Federal funds is being used to stimulate 
and support the vital basic research which makes possible our practical scientific 


progress. 
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“T believe strongly that this Nation must extend its support of research in 
basic science.” : 

While the order increased the supervising responsibilities of the foundation, the 
President said, “it is also designed to strengthen the conduct and support vita 
research and development in the several agencies where science is important in 
achieving their assigned missions.” 


{The New York Times, December 7, 1952] 


$350,000,000 Researcu Arp IrRKs COLLEGES BY “IMBALANCE” 
sy Benjamin Fine 


American colleges and universities will spend a record total of more than 
$350 million for research projects during this academic year. Most of this 
money—about $300 million—has been granted by the Federal Government. Busi 
ness foundations and individual donors are providing the rest. 

Ninety percent of the money is earmarked for research in the physical or bie 
logical sciences. Only a fraction is set aside for research in the humanities 
Virtually none of the Government’s funds will be devoted to the social sciences 
or liberal arts. Pik 

This “imbalance” is causing concern among educational leaders. They see ir 
the continued trend toward the physical sciences a. gradual weakening of the 
humanities and note an emphasis on applied rather than basic research. 

These views were elicited in a study conducted by The New York Times deal- 
ing with the research programs conducted by the American institutions of highe 
learning. Detailed information was obtained through a sampling of 50 repre- 
.sentative colleges and universities. This was supplemented with data provided 
by the American Council on Education and the National Science Foundation. 

Campus research in this country has grown at a phenomenal rate during the 
last decade. In 1940 higher education reported that it spent about $20 million a 
year for all research. Only a small amount came from the Federal Government 
Research grants have risen 1,500 percent since then, 

For 1952-53 the Federal Government has allocated $340 million for scientifi: 
research and development at nonprofit institutions. This represents an increase 
of $40 million over the previous year. 

Funds administered by the Department of Defense now make up more than fit? 
percent of the total, with the Atomie Energy Commission following with 35 per- 
cent. The Federal Security Agency provides 6 percent and the Department ef 
Agriculture 5 percent of the total funds. 

Spokesmen for the National Science Foundation estimated that of the S34v 
million granted by the Federal Government to nonprofit institutions for researc! 
about $300 million would be allocated to colleges and universities. 

Of this amount, about half is under the direct supervision of the educational! 
institutions, while the other $150 million is earmarked for large-scale projects 
away from the campus but under educational direction. In the latter category 
are several atomic research centers. 

Although. the amount provided by business, industry and foundations cannot 
be determined with accuracy, the Times study indicates that $50 million to $75 
million is spent annually on research by the colleges. Industry is offering more 
research funds today than ever before, but it cannot keep pace with the huge 
sums provided by the Government. 


HALF OF INCOME PROVIDED 


The American Council on Education has appointed a special committee o 
institutional research policy, headed by Dr. Virgil M. Hancher, president of the 
State University of Iowa, to study the question of federally sponsored researc! 
and determine what can be done to counteract the emphasis on the physical 
sciences. 

A preliminary investigation showed that grants for research from the Fed- 
eral Government now constitute, in some institutions, more than half of their 
total operating income from all sources. 

“Tt is becoming clear that these vast funds for research are having significant 
effects, often unrecognized, upon the procedures and objectives of the institu- 
tions that receive them,” the committee warned. 
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“The concentration of support on the physical sciences, to the virtual exelu- 
sion of the humanities and social sciences, may distort existing relationships 
among the various disciplines with regard to undergraduate and graduate 
instruction as well as to research.” 

Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council, observing that con- 
eern Was not over the amount of money spent for research itself, which was 
regarded as worth while and necessary, said : 

“Fhe real issue is that in our judgment the humanities and the social sciences 
are not receiving an adequate proportion of this support.” 

If more money is being spent on the physical sciences than on the social 
sciences, he continued, the former at once receives top priority in institutional 
attention, draining support from the latter. 


EFFECT ON FUTURE TEACHERS 


Another danger, said Dr. Adams, is a shift in the proportion of personnel 
trained in research activities among the various disciplines. Young people who 
will be the future teachers are largely prepared in the graduate schools. 

If the preponderance of financial support in the graduate schools, including 
fellowships, is in the physical sciences, Dr. Adums reasoned, the number trained 
for the social sciences and the humanities will be limited. 

“This is the reason why even now it.is difficult to find enough highly competent 
teachers to round out the departments,” he went on. “All teachers may be in 
short supply when we need them 10 years hence, If the present imbalance con- 
tinues we shall have a particularly serious shortage of competent teachers in 
the important areas of the humanities and social sciences. 

“These are matters of national significance which merit the careful attention 
of educators and of those who, direct the research policies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment.” ta 

Educational leaders believe too much emphasis is put on applied research. 
Of the $340 million spent by the Government on educational research $173 mil- 
lion is listed for applied research and $71 million for basic research. And while 
the money for applied research increased nearly $30 million from 1951 to 1952 
the amount for basic research decreased more than $4 million. 


f~ESEARCH 


The universities have traditionally been the seurce of basic research in the 
United States, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, declared. : 

Warning universities against committing a large share of their research and 
their staff resources to applied work, especially in the standard scientific subjects, 
he said: 

“The growing imbalance between applied and basic research and its effect upon 
eur educational institutions are of concern to the National Science Foundation 
and other Federal and private agencies, as well as the universities 

“No nation can afford to neglect basic research, since it is the source of knowl- 
edge from which come the great forward steps not only in weapons but also in 
medicine, agriculture and technology in general. It is the responsibility in 
accepting Federal support to work out an appropriate balance between applied 
and basic programs, so that basic research and the training of young scientists 
Will not suffer.” 

College and university presidents are disturbed over the emphasis on applied 
research, as well as the dearth of research funds for the liberal arts. 

For example, Princeton University spent $2,647,651 for organized research 
during the fiscal vear ended June 30,1952. Of this $136,526 came from endow 
ment, $235,288 from the Eugene Higgings Trust, $709,063 from .corporations, 
foundations and other sources, and $1,566,774 from Government-aided projects. 


LOW SOCTAL SCIENCES RATIO 


Research in the natural and applied sciences took $2,224,029, while $423,622 
vent for the social sciences and humanities. One-fifth of Princeton’s income 
was Government reimbursement for research in the natural sciences. 

Similarly, at the University of Illinois, with $8 million spent for research,.a 
ration of $7 to natural sciences for $1 to the social studies existed. Provost C. R. 
Griffith warned that funds for the natural sciences were out of balance with 
those for the broad area of human relations. 
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At the University of Minnesota research in the natural .sciences took $5,251,913. 
while the social sciences received $159,974. Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the 
graduate school said: 

‘The neglect of the humanities is one of our most serious educational ang 
serious because of the importance of history, philosophy, 
literature and the arts in interpreting for our generation the values and heritages 
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: 


“To right the imbalance,’ he said, “we need a recognition on the part of 
business and industry that basic research in humanities and social sciences may 
contribute to the future solution of some of the most important problems facing 
their organizations, just as their technical problems have been solved in the past 
by scientific research.” 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts College, noted an upward trend 
in’ support from foundations and industry for research activities. However 
most of the money spent by the college for research, chiefly in the natura! 
sciences, came from Government agencies. Of $998,855 devoted to research dur- 
ing the last academic year $618,884 went to natural sciences. 
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The University of Vermont allocated $320,693 for research in the natural 
sciences and $3,379 in liberal arts and humanities. Dr. Charles E. Braun, co- 
ordinator of research, believed the humanities, history, languages and philosophy 
needed more research funds. 

At the University of Washington, $1,775,000 has been spent on research in the 
natural sciences this year and $225,000 in the social sciences. 

Marquette University has a budget of $148,247 for research, all of which is 
allocated for the natural sciences. 

The University of Florida reported that it would spend $5 million for research, 
two-thirds of which would come from 13 Government agencies. Only $75,000 
will be available for social science research—$50,000 for the Bureau of Economie 
Research and $25,000 in education. 

At Cornell University, where the 1952-53 funds amount to $16,350,000, about 
1,250 projects are under way, Dr. Theodore P. Wright, vice president for research, 
observed that while social science research was coming into better balance with 
research in the other sciences, the humanities continued to lack support 

From New York University the suggestion was made by James W. Armsey, 
assistant to the chancellor, that an active campaign be undertaken to educate 
future donors, governmental and private, to the necessity of increasing knowl- 
edge of human beings and the ways in which their loyalties to high values may 
be developed. 

A vast majority of educators believe that more attention should be paid to 
research in the liberal arts, the. humanities and the social studies because 
democracy needs moral as well as physical strength. 


!The Washington Post and Times-Herald, May 5, 1954] 
OPERA STARS, ATHLETES Top RED Exports 
By Richard Kasischke 


Moscow, May 4 (AP) The Soviet Union is sending abroad this year to the 
West not only skiers and skaters, but ballerinas and bassos—and all in 
unprecedented numbers. 

They all can be regarded as representatives of the Malenkoy government’s new 
diplomacy to win friends and influence people , 

Western operatic and theatrical groups also are to be invited to the Soviet 
Union—just as western athietic teams will be featured here. 

If the western Big Three Foreign Ministers haven’t made much headway with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov in international conferences, the Soviet press 
says that’s the fault of the West which, misled by the United States, doesn’t see 
things the right way for relaxing international tensions. 

But if Soviet athletes and ballerinas can score for Moscow abroad, that’s fine 
for the home team. 

It is a foregone conclusion that inviting western athletes and artists to per- 
form in the Soviet Union will make a hit with a population, 

Soviet football fans from Moscow to Tblisi to Murmansk already are antici- 
pating visits to the Soviet Union of football teams from England, Italy, France 
and other West European countries this summer. 

France’s famous Comedie Francaise already is appearing in Moscow, a solid 
smash hit with the Muscovite theater-going public. In exchange, a group of 
Soviet ballet dancers arrived in Paris this week. They will give 3 weeks of 
performances at the Paris Opera beginning Saturday. 

Negotiations for the exchange had been underway for several months in both 
Paris and Moscow. There are indications that Milan’s world-famous La Scala 
Opera Co. also may be coming to Russia. . 

If La Scala comes to tour the Soviet Union, the Italians also hope to get in 
exchange the Russian Ballet Corps < 

The British also are reported interested in an exchange—or at least hoping 
to get the Moscow Opera to visit London, through an invitation of the Covent 
Garden Opera Company. 

Meanwhile, numerous Soviet “cultural delegation” and groups of artists have 
been touring from India to the United Kingdom, Sweden, and Norway. 

Special attention has been given in the Soviet press to the dancers and 
musicians who spent weeks touring India. They are reported to have scored 
a “tremendous success.” At the close of many concerts, according to Pravda, 
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the Soviet artists were “handed bouquets of roses and garlands of fresh flowers’ 
and “thousands of spectators scanned banners reading ‘Russians and Indians 
Brothers, Brothers!’ and made toast in honor of the Soviet Union and the 
delegation of Soviet artists.” 
Frequently when the Soviet delegations return home they publish their im 
pressions of the countries visited. They often have nice things to report, 
especially about the “progressive” people they met. 


{The New York Times, May 23, 1954] 
Soviet Exports CULTURE 
“OFFENSIVE” AIMS TO PUT END TO WESTERN COMPLAINTS ABOUT ITS IRON.CURTAIN 


Soviet Russia’s international cultural offensive will reach American shores 
next month, when a team of Soviet chess champions comes to New York to play 
a United States team. 

The Soviet campaign aims to make friends and influence people through culture, 
sport and related activities. In the past few months Soviet musicians have given 
concerts in Canada, England, Belg um, Holland, Greece, Western Germany, India 
and Uruguay. Soviet chess players and athletes have competed in Argentina, 
Uruguay, Japan, England, Switzerland, and Sweden. Soviet scientists have 
visited India, Iran, Canada, and France. 

Behind these expeditions many Western diplomats see strong political mo- 
tives. By the present cultural exchange program Moscow is able to claim that 
it has no Iron Curtain. It also attempts to create, as a stereotype of the Rus- 
sian, the image of, say, a violin virtuoso like David Oistrakh rather than a strong- 
armed military or political chief. Domestically, reports of Western admira- 
tion for Soviet artists or athletes serve to bolster the national ego—like claims 
of achievements by Russian inven‘ors. ; 

Washington officials who follow these tactics closely admit frankly that the 
Russians have made important propaganda gains through this technique. Still 
worse from our point of view is the propaganda the Communists are able to 
make about the “American Iron Curtain” every time a foreign artist or scientist 
is denied a visa to this country because of present stringent United States im- 
migration laws. Soviet visa practice is actually much more flexible than our 
own, and even anti-Communists have been admitted to Russia when admitting 
them would serve Soviet purposes. 


OPPOSITION TO REPORT OF THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


“Resolution No. 140—By Delegates James C. Petrillo, Edward P. Ringius, 
Frank B. Field, Harry J. Steeper, Charles L. Bagley, Pete Kleinkauf, Edward 
Charette, American Federation of Musicians. : 

“Whereas the Commission of Fine Arts has recently published a report en- 
titled “Art and Government” on the activities of the Federal Government in 
the field of art; and : 

“Whereas in conducting its investigation the said Fine Arts Commission 
arbitrarily limited its inquiries to a few favored individuals and conspicuously 
failed to consult accredited representatives of numerous org»nizations hav‘ng 
direct and enduring interest in the cultural and artistic life of the country, and 

“Whereas organizations in the fields of music, opera, theater, dance, libraries 
and other fine arts are a source of employment for many thousands of workers 
and a source of enjoyment for millions of citizens ; and 

“Whereas appointments to the Fine Arts Commission have unduly failed to 
include representatives of workers or of the fine arts of music, opera, theater, 
dane®, libraries, and others: Therefore. be it 

“Resolved, That this convention of the American Federation of Labor register 
its criticism of the glaring inadequacy and bias of the aforementioned report 
of the Fine Arts Commission and its vigorous opposition to the recommendations 
therein made; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to appoint 
representatives of the A. F. of L. and of the heretofore neglected fine arts to the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and be it further 
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“Resolved, That this convention call upon the Congress of the United States 
to enact S. 1109 and H. R. 5397, introduced by Senator Murray and Congress- 
man Howell, respectively, since these proposals would assign to Government the 
desirable and necessary function of promoting and stimulating the cultural and 
artistic progress of America in a manner consistent with our traditional ideals 
of democracy and free enterprise. 

“Referred to committee on resolutions.” 

The foregoing resolution was reported favorably by the committee on resolu- 
tions and was unanimously adopted by the convention on. September 25, 1953. 


SPEECH BY CHARLES E. SLUSSER, COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
AT THE CONVENTION OF THE OFIO SoOcIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, MAY 
FLOWER HOTEL, AKRON, OHIO, FRIDAY, MARCH 26, 1954 


They tell a story of a Montana ranch hand who spent his life savings on 2 trip 
to New York. When he got back home, the other ranch hands gathered around 
to hear what he had to say. “Oh, New York’s all right, I guess,” he said, “except 
it’s too damned far away from any place.” I sympathize with him every time 
I get too far away from Ohio—and that has been 50,000 miles worth in the past 
10 months. I’ve done this while shocking myself with a firsthand inspection of 
the country’s worst slums. 

[ saw a monumental job that needs to be done to reverse a steady, frightening 
trend in the deterioration of American cities. 

The vase new suburbs that have spearheaded postwar housing construction 
have caught the public eye. They have given the impression that housing today 
is riding the crest of “dream ramblers” and “ranch houses’—that urban America 
is sitting comfortably behind a “picture” window looking out upon flagstone 
patios and grills. Unfortunately, the fact is, too much of America looks through 
broken windows at outhouses and shacks and upon despairing humans. This 
is the blighted panorama that stretches from the downtown shops and theaters 
all the way out to the “nicer residential districts.” And a great part of the 
Nation’s $500 billion investment in urban property comprises this bleakness. To 
the average commuter. these slums and blighted areas assure the chance to read 
the morning paper without missing anything worth looking at out of the window. 
I say that it’s high time the commuter put down his paper and took a good hard 
look. He is paying for that drab scene. 

He is paying in taxes the difference between the cost and the income from it. 
And the cost comes high. 

Many studies have been made in the past few years, and invariably they show 
that blighted areas fall far short of paying their share of city costs. For ex- 
ample, for every tax dollar collected from slum property in Los Angeles, the city 
pays $1.67 back into it. Im Atlanta, Ga., slums paid less than 6 percent of the 
real estate tax, consumed 53 percent of the city’s police, fire, health and other 
service costs. Birmingham told the same story—22 slum areas cost 3 times their 
revenue. And in Baltimore, blighted areas rang up an annual cost of $14 million. 
Everywhere investigation has told substantially the same grim truth. 

What’s more, the situation is growing steadily worse. Our cities are being 
forced to run faster and farther to the safety of their suburbs. Our commuter 
might give this a thought during that hour or so each day that he spends in 
flight to a decent neighborhood. 

But I am pretty sure I am correct in predicting that a major counter attack 
is in the offing. It is a counterattack that will call upon you in your role as engi- 
neers as well aS upon your support as citizens. The Congress today is consider- 
ing a housing bill offered by the administration that will tackle the slum problem 
with more thoroughness than it ever has been tackled before. The legislation 
recognizes this fundamental; saving cities is no temporary repair job. It can't 
be done with public housing patches; it can’t be done entirely with the excellent 
tonic of low-cost private housing when the slum dwellers can’t even afford that 
tonic; nor can it be done with high-speed housing ordinances and low-speed en- 
forcement. 

How then, can the job be done? 

It can be done by citizens mobilizing to rescue their own cities. It can be 
done by local initiative and local determination. Once the city really makes up — 
its municipal mind that it wants to lick its slum problem—and is willing to 
launch an.intelligibly planned and sustained fight—the Federal Government will 
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lend a helping hand—a powerful helping hand. Legislation now before Con 
gress does not, however, contemplate wasting Federal money arid effort on poorly 
conceived, half-hearted, doomed-to-failure local efforts. Uncle Sam is willing 
to throw his strength behind a sledge-hammer blow that will do the job; he is 
not willing to fritter away money on pious tappings of a tack hammer. 

Nobody doubts the capacity of any city to pull itself up out of slums. As 
‘President Eisenhower Said in his recent message to Congress: “The knowledge, 
the skills, the resources, and, most important, the will to do this job already 
exist in the Nation. * * * We have the unlimited resources which grow from 
the independence, pride, and determination of the American citizen.” None of 
us will disagree with President Eisenhower on this point. We all know that 
the job is within our capacity and that determination could see us through. So, 
the question becomes, “Why aren’s we doing more?” . 

My answer to that is a short one: “Too many people have looked the other 
way. ; 

Nor is it hard to see why this has happened. Community vigor is an intangi 
ble that is difficult to personalize. . At any hour of any day, it is virtually im 
possible to detect any personal disadvantage in the fact that a mile away other 
human beings are living in squalor. The ordinary citizen, with troubles of his 
own, is likely to feel no more than a detached sympathy. He does not see that 
seif-interest demands a sharper look at the indirect and very personal stake he 
has in cleaning up the blight. Certainly his taxes could be lowered; and if his 
taxes could be cut, so could those of his clients and customers; new businesses 
might decide the town offered better prospects than formerly: and shaky busi- 
nesses could hold on and perhaps revive. It is altogether possible that a spirit 
of civic pride and aggressiveness could supplant a spirit of resignation. Fa 
lesser events have determined the fate of men and cities. Just as the fabled 
kingdom was lost by the loss of a horseshoe nail, so can the fate of your hum 
blest citizen set up a chain reaction that can lose—or gain—a city. 

Happily, the indifference to slum blight is today being replaced by a growing 
awareness that community vigor is a common responsibility and a personal as 
set. Just as a slum dweller is handicapped by his drab environment, so is a 
self-respecting citizen handicapped by living in a downhill town. Men are known 
by the company they keep—and a decaying, slum-ridden town is not the best 
company. . : 

One of the most important weapons provided by the new legislation is that 
which would stimulate construction of low-cost private homes. This would 
give 100 percent mortgage insurance with 40-year maturities up to $7,000, for new 
housing for families displaced by the cleanup of blighted areas. This is a chal- 
lenge to private builders to erect adequate homes at that price. It will take some 
sharp pencils and close figuring. Certainly, costly inefficiencies will have to he 
reduced to zero. Even then, profits will not have the well-fed look that has been 
emerging from the doors of most postwar home construction. Nevertheless, the 
challenge is there, and architects, engineers and builders can with determination 
make the most of it. 

My own immediate concern as Commissioner of the Public Housing Adminis 
tration is with another essential weapon in this fight on-slums. Low-rent, 
federally subsidized public housing is a special purpose weapon. | It is designed 
to provide decent housing for families whose income is too low for the ‘private 
housing market. Our income limits for eligibility for this housing are set at 
a level so low that no customers are being lured away from decent private 
housing. The average annual income of families in public housing projects is 
less than $2,000 a vear. 

Such incomes can afford, other than public housing, only the cancerous habitats 
that should be removed from our cities. I know of no other practical means, 
at this time, of providing for these people except by public housing. As long as 
families, evacuated from slum-cleared areas, are unable to afford even the 
cheapest of new homes, or the rent of decent private housing, public housing 
is vital 

The administration has recommended 35,000 units of public housing for each 
of the next 4 years. Certainly there is a need for that many and more. How- 
ever, regardless of the final deeision of Congress, we must be sure that whatever 
public housing is authorized—is the very best that we can obtain for the money. 

The average cost last year per room of public housing was.$1,664.° This was 
the room cost solely on the basis of cost of the dwelling and equipment, plus a 
5 percent contingency allowance. It came well under the $1.750 per room limit 
in the present law. It is true that with approval of the Public Housing Admin- 
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istration, a limit of $2,500 is permissible if solid justification can be made for 
high construction costs. However, the $1,664 per room average speaks for the 
fact that the exceptions are few 

I firmly believe that we can and should get not only substantial, but attractive 
housing for this money Furthermore, the fact that a number of good and 
attractive houses are built at one location provides a decided advantage in chang- 
ing the character of a neighborhood. Look at it this way: A complete public 
housing dwelling unit, including every cost, could be built last vear for $10,800 
that was the average in a study of 257 projects. Now, suppose that that much 
money could be dribbled out on scattered houses in a slum area. Individual 
houses that would beat the mercy of the vicious forces that made the area 
substandard. On the other hand, a housing project of 200 units or more is the 
sort of sledge-hammer blow that makes blight retreat, that establishes a base 
of operations from which we can move on to rehabilitation, and a rebirth of the 
moral forces which make a city’s rundown areas come to life again, take on 
new hope. 

Sut a barracks-type, drab “project” misses one of the major benefits of public 
housing. True, it is clean and substantial—it is a great step up from slum 
shacks—but with a determined effort on the part of architects'and engineers to 
build attractiveness, how much more out common purpose would be served. This 
is no mere conjecture on my part. In traveling over the country to inspect 
projects, I have seen the evidence of imagination and enthusiasm on the part 
of designers—and I have also seen dreary results from men who didn’t make the 
extra effort. 

I concede that architectural design, like any other form of art, is subject to 
opinion. I concede, too, that to get the most for our money we must eliminate 
many aesthetic touches. And finally, | concede that PHA must not undertake 
the role of arbiter of architecture. But let’s be reasonable. Barracks are bat 
racks. And we don’t need a quorum of the American Institute of Architects 
to tell us so. We know—and in many cases it has been demonstrated spectacu- 
larly—that the will of architects and engineers to build attractively within any 
ransonable cost is possible 

To whatever extent, if any, our PHA policies or standards may have con- 
tributed to the production of unsightly projects, you can rest assured that our 
idea of that problem is to lick it. In the same spirit, we will expect the same 
determined effort on the part of architects. To many architects and builders, 
the design and construction of public housing offers an opportunity far beyond 
the material reward. They see it as a chance to contribute their highest skill to 
fellow humans denied so much so long. And in doing their best, they benefit 
not only the tenants, not only the community, but themselves, as well. The 
reputation for doing much with little is a good reputation to build 

In speaking to you, I know I am talking to you as people who share my 
concern with the problem of slums; you have.that concern or you wouldn't be 
here. By the same token, I, like you, have had to earn my bread in the com- 
petition of private life. Like you, I have wanted and still want the Government 
to play the least role possible in the handling of local problems. On the other 
hand, some very necessary activities are not feasible economically for private 
enterprise—and public housing at the required low rentals is one such activity 
It thus becomes a joint task of Government and private enterprise—each con 
tributing where it should. . 

As you know, the present administration is pledged to getting America back 
on a sound business basis. I believe low-rent public housing supports that aim 
It does so for these reasons: 

It is good business to restore a more equitable and less costly pattern of city 
services. 

It is good business to halt the psychological slide of a city into slothful toler- 
ance of disease and decay. 

And most important, it is good business to help slum dwellers get back on the 
road to health, to safety, to usefulness, and to happiness. 
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SrrecH BY CHARLES E. SLUSSER, COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE THE AKRON REAL Estate BoarD, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, AKRON, OHIO, 
Monpbay, MARCH 29, 1954 


Gentlemen, I usually open my addresses by expressing my gratitude for the 
opportunity to appear before my audience. And, as I have said, both publicly 
and privately, it is better to come back to Akron than to leave it. 

But since I am Public Housing Commissioner, and since I am in favor of con- 
tinuing the program, there are those of my associates who credit me with con- 
siderable surplus courage in accepting an invitation to appear before the Akron 
Real Estate Board. 

This attempt to portray me in the role of Daniel, to make of me a hero and a 
champion, is miscasting. I trust I have my share of courage, but I do not think 
I need it amongst old friends. You are my fellow townsmen; we have things to 
talk over. This address is as simple as that. 

Now I know why some individuals of various political faiths find it. strange 
that I should be addressing you. These people have injected into the public 
housing question the matter of politics. They have insisted that we choose sides. 
They have said some harsh things. They have adopted an all or nothing attitude. 
This is true of the National Association of Real Estate Boards and the National 
Housing Conference—extremists at opposite ends of an argument. 

All this leaves me—a real estate man who happens to be Public Housing Com- 
missioner—in the middle. Friends, that is too big a straddle: you can’t compro- 
mise it. I resent the fact that because I am a partisan of neither, I must be 
considered a foe of both. To the difficult housing problem, I am doing my best to 
bring a reasoned judgment. Anything that interferes with that, I resent. So 
would you. 

You all remember me as the mayor of this city for a decade. Now, you will 
find few mayors opposed to public housing. Mayors have to deal with all parts 
of their cities, and in the slums they find most of their bitter problems. In a way, 
iz makes “public housers” of us all. 

If there is any civic pride in mayors, any strength of character, they want to 
rebuild those portions of their communities that are—in any eyes—civic disgraces. 
Mayors cannot wink at such things; they must do something about them. 

They look about for weapons. Some that you might think readily available 
are blunted by the very protectiveness of the law. Others are surprisingly effec- 
tive. One such is public housing. . 

In this city, I was denied that weapon. I would not have it denied to my suc- 
cessors. I feel the more strongly on this point for having seen in my recent 
travels what public housing has done for other communities. - My horizon has 
been broadened, but only to give me each day renewed confidence in the convic- 
tions that Bob Taft and I held on this subject. 

Too many Americans have been nursed on the idea that Government and 
private business are basically antagonistic—that what one‘seeks the other auto- 
matically opposes. There are men and women now graduating from college, or 
with infant families, who less than 2 years ago had never known the time when 
their country was not divided—divided between a paternalistic Government and 
a dogged business community resentful of paying exorbitant bills and the job 
of garnisheeing its own future wages. It is still hard for businessment to realize 
that this long feuding should be at an end. 

Suspicion, however, dies hard. And too many businessmen still show the 
whites of their eyes every time they hear the words, “Government program.” 
Automatically, they say “No!” 

This is a mistake. The truth is there is a very desirable meeting ground be- 
tween business and Government. It is a plateau that rises above the twin dan- 
gers of costly “do-goodism” in the swamp to the left and shortsighted selfish- 
ness in the mountains to the right. It is a plateau high enough to enable us to 
chart a course toward agreed goals without getting lost either in the swamp or 
in the mountains. 

Decent homes for all our people is an agreed goal, but there is too much dis- 
agreement on how best to reach it. You in the real estate business are afraid 
the Federal Government intends to take the swamp route to the left—just as a 
good many people are afraid the real estate group is preoccupied with high 
priced housing on the mountaintops to the right. As a result, teamwork has suf: 
fered far more mutual suspicion than the facts warrant. 

I can assure you this administration is well aware of the dangers of the so- 
cialistic swamp. President Eisenhower, in his housing message to Congress, left 
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no doubt on this point. “The Federal Government,” he said, “must provide 
aggressive and positive leadership. At the same time, actions and programs 
must be avoided that would make our citizens increasingly dependent upon the 
Federal Government to supply their housing needs. We believe that needed 
progress can best be made by full and effective utilization of our competitive 
economy with its vast resources for building and financing homes for our peo- 
ple.” I think you will agree the President was standing on firm, dry ground when 
he said that. 3 

The measures the administration took in developing a plan of action should 
further allay suspicion that the Government intends to compete with the private 
housing industry. You will recall that the foundation for the Federal Govern 
ment’s recommendations on housing was the report received from a special 
advisory committee of 23 highly qualified private citizens. This report set forth 
as a basie policy the conviction that—and I quote these revealing words—‘the 
eonstant improvement of the living conditions of all the people is best accom- 
plished under a strong, free competitive economy, that every action taken by 
Government in respect to housing should be for the purpose of facilitating the 
operation of that economy to provide adequate housing ° = “i 

Of course, the best evidence of this viewpoint is the actual bill which the 
administration offered to Congress and which is now being considered. I shan’t 
hore you with a discussion of its detailed provisions, but I would like to men- 
tion a few of them, simply to emphasize my point that the Federal Government 
seeks to encourage—not compete with the private housing industry. 

Let’s take the business of urban renewal. A major part of the bill before 
Congress calls for broadening the present slum clearance program to include 
Federal assistance for rehabilitation and conservation. Federal aid would be 
come available also for projects in which property owners voluntarily would 
repair and improve their structures, but involving also necessary spot clear- 
ance and street closing and widenings, parks, recreation areas, ete.—in short, 
neighborhood public facilities. The bill provides, however, that the initiative be 
taken by local communities. It further provides that before a locality can qual- 
ify for loan and grant assistance from the Federal Government, it must have a 
workable program for eliminating and preventing slums and blight. And not 
the least of the workable program would be enforcement of laws and ordinances 
aimed at overcrowded, unsafe, or insanitary structures. The idea behind this 
is that halfway measures won't get the job done and that Federal funds should 
not be frittered away on superficial patch-work. Here is leadership and help 
from the Federal Government, without infringement on local initiative and loeal 
responsibility. It’s true that Federal help is contingent upon the development 
of a workable plan, but that is only plain, horse sense. 

Even when it comes to housing people who must be displaced by the slum 
clearance program the Federal Government wants private builders to shoulder 
more of the responsibility of providing decent homes. Section 221 of the housing 
hill would give 100 percent mortgage insurance with 40-year maturities up to 
$7,000 for new housing for displaced families. Another section of the bill would 
liberalize FHA mortgage insurance for rehabilitating existing dwellings in those 
areas marked for a properly-planned cleanup. 

The b'll proposes another aid, which would be of great assistance to communi- 
ties asking for it. This would be the furnishing of information on how to set 
up and carry out local programs, including technical and professional assistance 
for organizing planning services. But here again, the ball carrier would be the 
local community, with the Federal Government running as a blocking halfback. 

You might reasonably ask at this point what is left for low-rent public hous- 
ing in this program. The answer is: a comparatively small but a very important 
job. Even with the liberal financing provisions of the pending legislation, the 
incomes of many families living in slum and blighted areas are too low to take 
advantage of them. Tn fact, testimonv has been given to the Congrses that the 
$7,000 guaranty should be raised to $7,600, and even higher. I believe that Mr. 
H-nrv G. Waltemade, chairman of the Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, has recommended a minimum figure 
of $7,600.° I appreciate that construction costs come high these days, but the 
fact remains that the very low-income families just don’t have the money to take 
advantage of even this modest investment. For them, the most practical solu- 
tion by far is public housing. I have looked for another solution, gentlemen. 
Short of the slums, I have not come up with it. I know of no one who has. 
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The President’s Advisory Committee recommended public housing as a prac- 
tical solution to the problem of how best to provide for slum-displaced people at 
this time. The President agreed and recommended that 35,000 units of low-rent 
public housing be made available for each of the next 4 years. This would be 
an increase of only 15,000 over the number approved for the current fiscal year 
However, the President prefaced his recommendation for continuing public 
housing at a reasonable level by pointing out that the new programs need a 
test to prove their success. I think you will agree that this is a reasonable pre- 
caution. . Even the brightest prospects for tomorrow won't provide a shelter for 
displaced families today. Public housing does. 

Public housing admittedly is not the ultimate weapon against slums, but it 
has the advantage of being available and effective during this period of 
mobilization. 

To me, slum clearance and public housing go hand in hand. Our record 
proves it. Mr. James Follin, director of slum clearance and urban redevelop 
ment, has paid tribute to it. And I think that Administrator: Albert Cole of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency came to the recommendation of 35,000 units 
of public housing to the President largely because of what his “shirtsleeve” 
tours showed him could be done with public housing in our blighted areas. 

I do not see public housing as a solution to only big city problems. I see it 
as a solution—a weapon if you please—that can be used against blight and slum 
conditions which have destroyed honest real estate values as nothing else has 

I do not believe in scattering public housing about the landscape and at every 
crossroads simply because it is public housing. That, too, is a false concept. 
But where decay has set in, where values are being lost in terms of property 
and, more important, human lives, there I think public housing has a place. 

secause of my experience as a mayor, this fight against slum conditions is a 
war—and not a very cold one. 

I use military terms in discussing the slum problem, because I believe the 
fight against blight—against the slum that disfigures a citv—should be waged 
as we would a war. It should be fought with every weapon, every resource at 
our command, and according to military rules. 

One of the rules of the military is that a counterattack should be as vigorous 
as possible. It should not be waged piecemeal, but with all the force that can 
be commanded. 

Public housing is, at this time, surely a part of that force. A pretty little 
house costing up to $10,000 and set down in a slum area is at the mercy of the 
vicious forces that made the area substandard. On the other hand, a housing 
proiect of 200 units or more is the sort of sledgehammer blow that makes blight 
retreat, that establishes a base of operations from which we can move to re 
habilitation, urban renewal, and a rebirth of the moral forces which make : 
city’s run-down areas come to life again, take on new hope 

This is why I contend we should use the public housing weapon until other 
weepons can do the complete job that needs doing. As long as the average i! 
come of families now occupying public housing is under $2,000 a year—and as 
long as even the cheapest private construction is beyond their means at today’s 
prices—then pv blic housing is the best practical answer. 

Nor, do T believe you have grounds for apprehension at the use of this weapon 
Taken together with the philosophy of this administration, I think you will 
agree, this is no camel nose of Government trying to get under the private 
building tent. On the contrary, the 35,000 units recommended is far below the 
number that slum ridden cities are trying to vet. 

And why are they trying to get them? In order to see the Federal Government 
get into the housing business? No ! They want them for the very simple reason 
that slum clearance is good municipal business. Blighted areas are bright red 
ink in city financing. Slum requirements for police, fire, health and other services 
are in reverse proportion to the tax revenues. In Atlanta, Georgia, for example, 
slums consumed 53 percent of city services and paid less than 6 percent of the 
real estate tax. In Baltimore, every acre of slum produced a deficit of $2,500 
per year. In Birmingham, 22 slum areas cost 3 times their revenue. It’s the 
same story everywhere, differing only in degree. 

There’s another value to this weapon that has been generally overlooked. 

In building self respect and hope for tenants, public housing is building future 
customers for private homes. Families who have lost hope under the demoraliz- 
ing influence of an environment of filth and disease and crime are not buyers 
or renters of the kind of property in which you deal. I am confident that you 
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feel as I did when I was in the real estate business—that there is honor and civie 
usefulness in selling property and helping people to become homeowners. But 
there is no honor in contributing to slum existence for those least able to pro 
vide for themselves. My guess is that nobody in this audience is handling slum 
homes. You want customers—not the nickels and dimes wrung out of human 
misery. 

These displaced slum dwellers, unable to afford decent private housing, 


are 
the ones whom public housibg serves. 


For some, it is a first glimpse of themselves 
in a clean environment. For others, victims of a descent into slums, it is a 
rebirth of hope for a return to the decent neighborhoods they once knew. And 
for children, reared in the cleanliness of public housing, it is a challenge to do 
even better than their parents. For every tenant, it is a step up—and moving up 
is an exhilarating thing because it breeds pride and a desire to take the next step. 

That is. why roughly one-fifth of all families who leave public housing become 
purchasers of their own homes. In one southern city, 557 “graduates” from 
public housing purchased their own homes between 1946 and 1953. Other 

graduates” become renters of decent housing. In short, public housing creates 
hope—and hope for the future is the fuel that powers the engines of private 
enterprise. 

So there; gentlemen, is my case for public housing. 

It is a program needed at this time—not by an administration trying to usurp 
the functions of private business, but by one that believes thoroughly in the 
capacity, the vigor, and the validity of free enterprise. 

It is a program that serves the vital purpose of housing displaced people who 
are unable to buy or rent decent homes. : 

And finally, it is the first step up which slum dwellers can take to regain the 
health, the hope and the spirit that is their birthright as Americans. 





{From-the Congressional Record, June 





18, 1954] 








SPEECH OF Hon. WAYNE Morse, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
OREGON 


GOVERN MENT AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MUSIt 





Mr. Morse. Mr. President. the next subject matter to which I wish to turn 


deals with music. I am not a musician, but I love music. Earlier this week I 
addressed, in Milwaukee, Wis., the convention of the American Federation of 
Musicians—A. F. of L.—I was very much interested in some of the resolutions 
adopted by that convention. JT became very much interested in some of the em 


ployment problems which confront that union. I am not a special pleader for 
any of the union’s policies. It can speak for itself, and it will have to st 
the merits of its own contentions, as issue after issue arises 

However, I believe that we have a problem in our country in helping to pro- 
tect and develop a very important phase of the American culture. American 
music is a part ef our culture. Of course, our culture is judged by people in other 
countries from the standpoint of many criteria: but the development of a nation’s 
culture, from the standpoint of its art, is one of the tests of the level of civiliza 
tion of any people. You and I know, Mr. President, from our study of history that 
when we come to appraise the civilizations of bygone generations we always f 
into account in making that appraisal their arts, including their music 

Having said that, I ask the question. In what direction is American musie go 
ing today? Many authorities on American music tell us that it is deteriorating 
They believe that we are living in such a mechanical age that even our music has 
become mechanical, and that we are not giving support, as a nation and as a people, 
to the development of artistic side of our culture as far as music is concerned 
I am perfectly willing to leave that value judgment to the authorities in the feld 
of music, but as a private citizen, having read on the subject matter, I believe 
that we should do something, as a nation and as a people, to develop a high 
standard of American music. 

I note that in his report to his union the president of the A. F. of L. Musicians 
Union, James Petrillo, had this to say: “The fate of music should be everybody's 
concern. The survival of music must be everybody’s problem.” 

I would add today that the elimination of musical illiteracy is essential to a 
high national culture. Legislative bodies have a responsibility, by way of grants 
in-aid, to assist in sponsoring the development of creative American music. One 
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may ask, “Senator, are you taking the position that the American taxpayers 
should give some financial support to the development of musical culture in the 
United States?” 

I say, “Yes, I am,” I add that we are already doing it with respect to the 
development of BHuropean music. American taxpayers today are spending con 
siderable sums, within the foreign-aid program, for the development of musi 
abroad. A considerable amount of our mioney finds its way into the development 
for example, of operas and orchestras in Europe.’ But if one suggests that we 
do anything as a people to help raise the standard of this phase of American 
culture, the awful word “subsidy” is thrown at him. I think our music is a 
part of our national wealth. I am not for a hand-out program but I invite 
attention to the importanee, for example, of urging assistance to musical educa 
tion in this country by means of musical scholarships. I point out that as a 
result of our mechanical music, there has been such discouragement in the field 
of training for the stringed instruments that it is becoming increasingly dif 
ficut in community after community in America to find enough musicians trained 
on stringed instruments even to have a community orchestra. Yet for decades 
European governments have had the foresight and the wisdom to recognize that 
the music of the nation contributes to the cultural life of the nation. They 
have not hestitated to subsidize great musical projects. Musie contributes to 
the patriotic conditioning of the nation. Show me the Italian who does not thril 
patriotically over the high standard of Italian music. Show me the Frenchman 
or the German who does not thrill patriotically over the high standards of 
French or German music. 

I think there is great merit in the point of view being expressed by artists 
educators, and civic leaders who are concerned over the music problem of 
America. When we come to considering our domestic problems, we should give 
some consideration to legislative aid in helping to improve and develop the 
music phase of American culture. 

Mr. President, as a part of my remarks—and I wish to associate myself 
with the general principles, philosophy, and point of view of the material—I ask 
un*nimous consent that there be printed at this point in the Record a very 
interesting discussion of the general problem to which I have referred, under the 
heading “Diminuendo,” which is a report which was presented to the member 
ship of the musicians’ union to which I have previously referred, and which 
in my judgment deserves reading by members of the Senate. 


(The article “Diminuendo,” is not reprinted here. inasmuch as it was 
made a part of the statement of Henry Kaiser. See page 173 of this 
record.) 


{From the Congressional Record, April 12, 1954] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL or NEW JERSEY IN THE 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1954 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS APPROVES MUSIC CENTER IN NATION'S CAPITAL 


Mr. Howe tt. Mr. Speaker, the church and synagogue are the major expressions 
of our national life that set our Nation apart from the atheistic communism and 
the totalitarian forces of the world. 

The New York Times of April 12 reporting on the results of a recent world- 
wide survey concludes that “man’s faith in God does not, on the whole, appear 
to have suffered any crippling blow in the last two decades as a result of the 
horrors of war, the discoveries of science, the encro®~aments of materialism or 
the political and ideological conflicts of the current tra.” 

Church and synagogue leaders agree, according to the Times, that organized 
religion in the United States has never been healthier. They base their esti- 
mates of the spiritual situation on five major factors: 

Fifty-nine percent of the Nation’s population claims a religious affiliation—the 
highest proportion ever reported. 

Other conclusions: A record year in church and synagogue construction is in 
prospect for 1954. Seminaries are, for the most part, operating at full capacity. 
A'l of the large religious bodies are in sound financial position. A growing 


interest on the part of laymen in religious instruction and the day-to-day work 
of church and synagogue. 
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Reliable estimates place the number of Protestants in the United States at 
54,229,963; Roman Catholics at 30,425,015, and Jews at 5 million—a record total. 

This is an immensely heartening picture in one of the most difficult periods 
our Nation has ever faced, and one of great good cheer at this Easter season. 

One of our country’s greatest cultural organizations is the American Guild of 
Organists whose 14,000 members consist largely of organists and choir leaders in 
our churches. Music under the skilled direction of members of the American 
Guild of Organists has played a major role in the growth of our church member- 
ship and in making possible the kind of report which the Times has made. The 
purpose of this nonprofit educational institution is the development of high 
standards in organ and choral music in our churches and elsewhere. This it has 
done admirably. 

A number of my colleagues and I have sponsored in this Congress similar or 
related bills to establish a national arts program. My own bill, H. R. 7185, rec- 
ogn:zes the important contribution which, and I quote the language of my bill, 
“the choirs and other art groups of the churches and synagogues” are making 
to the cultural and artistic side of our lives. 

It is my considered belief that a national arts program should be concerned 
not only with the arts but with the artist—the living artist. When the con- 
cern is with art alone, there is a very strong tendency to be interested only in 
what is conventionally accepted as art. This generally means in practice con- 
cern with the art of the past. It has been estimated that American museums 
devote from 75 to 80 percent or more of their funds to the art of other coun- 
tries and earlier centuries. The great art traditions of the Renaissance and 
the great churches of the Middle Ages were not built in that way. They were 
created by thousands of artists who were given an opportunity to work, by the 
church, by the government, and by private citizens, by patrons who believed in a 
living art. 

The Washington Evening Star of October 31, 1953, reported on an interview 
with the Reverend Lowell P. Beveridge, assistant rector of St. Alban’s Church 
in Washington, D. C. The Reverend Lowell Beveridge believes, as I do, that 
mucic should be built into the whole program of Christian education. He said: 

“IT keep saying to my students that we as a Nation are musically illiterate. 
We spend a lot of money on music, but it is not a part of us. If one fraction of 
the money, time, and energy were spent on teaching people the rudiments of 
singing it would be a tremendous th‘ng for our churches. The thing that pro- 
duced Bach was a culture in which music was built into the very fabric of educa- 
tion. Of course, Bach was a genius; but he also was a natural consequence of 
that culture.” 

The churches cannot produce a superior evlture alone. My fine-arts bill would 
assist them by extending the help of the Federal Government to them and to 
other institutions to the end that the fine arts would be built into the fabric of 
our education. I am proud and happy to have the support of the American 
Gui'd of Organists in the building of a great cathedral of music in the Nation’s 
Capital. A letter which I have just received from President S. Lewis Elmer, of 
the American Guild of Organists, speaks for itself. 


(The letter referred to was previously made a part of this printed 
record. See page 112.) 


THe City CENTER OF Music AND DRAMA, INC. 
New York 19, N. Y., April 7, 1953. 
Congressman CHARLES R, Hower, rer 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Howe LL: Thank you very much for the interesting release 
concerning the establishment of the National War Memorial Arts Commission 
toward building a national theater and opera house. Your project is certainly a 
worthy one and deserves support from everyone interested in the fields of music, 
dance and theater. 

If I can be of any service to you I will be delighted to come to Washington to 
testify on your behalf. 

Yours very sincerely, 
LINOOLN KirsTFEIN, 
Managing Director. 
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WASHINGTON 1, D. C., April 30, 1953. 
Hon. Crarves R. Howe tr, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HoWELL: Thank you for your letter of April 29, 1953 
I am very much interested in your bill to establish a national arts program 
in the District of Columbia, and if at any time I can be of service to you in your 
attempt to procure its final enactment, do not hesitate to call on me. 
With kind personal regards to you, I am 
Sincerely, 
IF. JOSEPH DONOHUE. 


THE First Cuurcn or Curisr, 
Wethersfield, Conn., February 13, 1953 
The Honorable CHarLes R. HOWE Lt, - 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOWELL: I should like, at this time, to submit my strongest 
support to the bill, H. R. 7185, providing for an American National War Memorial 
Arts Commission. The American Musicological Society is soliciting opinions 
concerning this proposal, and I feel certain that you will have their strong 
support. . 

Our Nation is badly in need of such a commission, and anything which can 
enrich our culture and encourage the promotion of the fine arts should be sup 
ported immediately. The time is long overdue when such a commission should 
be in operation. 

Please forward to me three copies of bill H. R. 7185. This service will be 
deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL B. HAYNEs, 
Minister of Musie. 


PRINCETON, N. J., August 20, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. d 

Dear Mr. Hower: I have been traveling.this summer and your bill, H. R 
5397, which you very kindly sent me at the suggestion of Mr. J. F. Wellemeyer 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, has just come to my attention 
I find it extremely interesting throughout and I appreciate the opportunity to 
make a few comments upon it. 

But first of all I should like to endorse heartily the general statement of 
purpose contained in section 1. Certainly it is true that the fine arts, and the 
humanities in general provide in our education the strongest counterinfluences 
to communism or to any totalitarian point of view. Being concerned with 
products of individual thought and of individual creative power, the humanities 
teach us that it is-the inexhaustible variety of individual genius untrammeled 
or unrepressed by the dogmas of a superstate that has chiefly contributed to 
the richness and variety of thought and art in our western culture which we 
associate with the idea of individual freedom in a democratic society. Thus 
the main purpose of your bill, “to develop and encourage the pursuit of a na 
tional policy for the promotion of, and for education in, the fine arts”, which 
would result in Government financial support of professional and amateur ac 
tivities in all fields of the fine arts seems to me praiseworthy and sound. After 
all, the Government is helping the natural and social sciences. Why should 
they not support the fine arts, literature, and musie which not only provide the 
‘surest and deepest indoctrination against communism but in so doing make, 
as your bill says, a fundamental and necessary contribution to the “morale,. 
health and general welfare of the Nation?” 

It seems to me that your bill covers the field very broadly. I heartily en 
dorse your excellent provisions for the establishment of a national war me 
morial theater and opera house in Washington and for the support of con- 
temporary art. And as a professor in a university concerned with the teach 
ing of the humanities, I am glad that one of the divisions of the National Me- 
morin! Arts Commission would comprise “colleges and universities, museums 
and galleries of fine arts, symphony orchestras and opera companies, and all 
other institutions and organizations dealing with the humanities.” I venture 
to suggest that since the colleges and universities are the most important agency 
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for teaching the humanities and since they are largely concerned with the his- 
tory and criticism of the arts, literature and music, a separate division might be 
assigned to them alone. 

I am also glad to note that you provide in section 10 for the granting of schol- 
arships and graduate fellowships for work in the fine arts at American and 
foreign institutions of higher learning. This seems to me one of the most im- 
portant and solid ways, in which the Commission could further the humani- 
ties. Both the history and criticism of the arts, literature and music and crea- 
tive work in these fields would benefit enormously from Government stipends. 

I am glad that holders of Government scholarships and graduate fellowships 
would be able, if it seemed advisable, to study at institutions of higher lea 
ing abroad as well as in this country and that the Commission would favor the 
presentation in foreign countries of productions and programs which is spon 
sored. I believe that the presence of well chosen American artists and scholars 


abroad increases international understanding and our national prestige in a 
most important way I believe that the very fact that we had established 2 
National Memorial Arts Commission would greatly increase our national 
prestige. 

Please let me know if I can be of any possible assistance to you in furthering 
the passage of your bill. I might suggest that you send a copy of the bill to 
Prof. S. Lane Faison, of Williams College. Professor Faison is president of 
the College Art Association of America, the most important and influential aa- 
tional organization for the fine arts. I know that he would be interested in the 
bill and he might like to comment on it 

With kind regards and high hopes for the passage of your important bill, 

Yours sincerely, 
RENSSELAER W. Li 


P.S8. Iam actually a professor at Columbia University. I am chairman of the 
Friends of the Museum at Princeton and a Princeton man, class of 1920 


—_——_—_——_ 


STATEMENT oF SELMA M. BorcHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
‘TEACHERS 


The American Federation of Teachers heartily endorses the purposes and gen- 
eral plans of H. R. 9111 to establish a program to assist the States in the develop 
ment of fine arts programs and projects, and to provide for the development of 
national fine arts programs in the national capital, and through qualified na- 
tional agencies. This bill, we believe, marks a major step in the cultural growth 
of our Nation. We havea rich tradition in the fine arts, and we have, as a nation, 
contributed far more to the world’s happiness through the fine arts than other 
countries than we ourselves realize. However, we have lacked both the symbolic 
and material recognition of our work in these fields by Government. 

The United States has actually been unique among the civilized nati 
not having governmental recognition afforded our great leaders in the field o 
the fine arts, and the liberal arts. The establishment of the National Science 
Foundation was a step toward the recognition by government of work in certain 
academic fields. We were particularly happy when the Congress decided that 
the social sciences merit recognition in that field also. 5 , 

The bill now sponsored by Mr. Howell is noteworthy in the development of 
our country’s history, and significant in the great opportunities for spiritual 
growth and enjoyment which it will, when enacted, afford millions of people. 
For you see, we believe that through the world of arts and letters there can come 
to our people a rich understanding of life, of man’s relation to his fellowman, and 
of those values which feed us morally, mentally, and, in certain ways, materially. 

In general, the procedures for administering the act when adopted are sound; 
they are, for the most part, flexible. Surely an arts program, if it is to emphasize 
the fine arts, cannot be put in a straitjacket of formal rules. Hence, it is good 
that this basic legislation will afford broad experience along generous lines. Yet, 
this bill is carefully drawn, for while it stimulates and assists in the develop 
ment of a magnificent program, it also encourages those creative powers which 
make men great, which raise man’s experience above the mundane level of daily 
routinized tasks. Yet the bill does not ignore the precision essential to the 4 
and careful administration of the program itself. There are but two places in 
the draft of the bill itself on which we should like to submit suggestions regard 
ing its form: The first is to point out that through what undoubtedly must have 


vise 
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been a clerical error of omission, the list of organizations which are to be invited 
to submit recommendations does not include the American Federation of 
Teachers, which is the largest, entirely voluntary, organization of classroom 
teachers in the United States. Probably no group has a closer tie with children, 
the family, and the home in every community than do the members of our organi- 
zation. 

Hence, we are sure that our request will be granted, and that in the final draft 
of the bill our organization will be included among those whose recommendations 
will be sought. 

We wish also to point out that while the bill authorizes the Governor of each 
State to designate the State agency which shall administer the program within 
a State, we believe that it may be of value to suggest, inferentially, perhaps, that 
the Governor may appoint a fine arts commission to administer the program, We 
suggest that on page 7, section 103 (1), after the words “State agencies selected 
by the Governor”, that there be inserted the words, “A specially created fine arts 
commission or any other specialized agency as the Governor may appoint for this 
purpose.” 

We are particularly happy here in Washington that there will be centered 
‘here that great opportunity for enjoyment which the arts may so well bring man 
through creating something beautiful, or by affording man the opportunity of 
experiencing vicariously something beautiful which others have created. We 
are happy to join in thanking Congressman Howell.for sponsoring this great 
proposal. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, May 8, 1958. 
The Honorable CHarRLes R. HowrF tt, 


110use of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Howe i: I refer to your letter of December 2, 1952, asking for 
the Department’s views on the second draft of your proposed bill to establish a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission. I am exceedingly appreciative of the 
fact that substantially all of the Department’s suggestions have been incor- 
porated in the new draft. 

With respect to section 10 (5) (a), the Department would like to express some 
concern regarding the failure to provide for the use of the contemplated theater 
and opera house by approved foreign groups or individuals. Whether inten- 
tional or not, if it should develop that these facilities could not be used by such 
groups it could nullify to a large extent our opportunity to benefit by this legisla- 
tion in the international cultural cooperation program. We do recommend, 
therefore, that it would be highly desirable to include a specific provision in 
section 10 (5) (a) for the use of these facilities by foreign organizations, groups, 
or indiivduals. Such use, of course, would be subject to Department of State 
approval as already outlined in section 11 (6) (2). 

Although the Department feels that the enactment of this legislation would 
be of assistance to its programs of international cultural cooperation, we have 
been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that it has advised against enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation in view of the current fiscal situation and the 
administration’s objective to hold Federal expenditures to the lowest level con- 
sistent with our national security and interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MorRTON, 
A&ssistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


[The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 24, 1952 


More “EpucaTep AMATEURS” CALLED NEED IN MusIc FIELD 
By the Associated Press 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24.—The whole world is out of tune on musical education, 
one of the Nation’s leading musical philanthropists said today. 

There’s too much emphasis on trying to make children “pseudo professionals,” 
instead of teaching music as a molder of character, declared Henry S. Drinker, 2 
Philadelphia attorney whose avocation is music. 
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ASSAILS SKILL AS AN END 


He also sounded off on professional musicians who “have made skill in per- 
formance an end in itself, instead of the means of discovering the beauty of the 
music.” 

Further, he said most professional music critics and regular patrons of concerts 
have failed as arbiters of good taste in music. 

He called for the training of more “educated amateurs”—people whose primary 
interest in music is prompted by the mere love of it without thought, necessarily, 
of a performance career. 


AMATEUR MUST RESTORE MUSIC 


Mr. Drinker told the American Philosophical Society’s annual meeting 

“If music is to be restored to the essential function of molding character which 
it once occupied, it is primarily the educated amateurs who will bring this about.” 

Mr. Drinker is the founder of the Drinker Library of Choral Music at Prince- 
ton, N. J., from which many choral societies throughout the Nation get copies of 
music of the masters on loan. ; 

He also is director of a 100-voice amateur choir in Merion, Pa., and takes pride 
in the fact that “we not only have never given a public performance, but have 
never even considered giving one.”’ 


SPEECH OF Dr. VerGiL D. REED,’ Vice PRESIDENT, J. WALTER THOMPSON Co., 
3EFORE 1953 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA. 


US UNCULTURED AMERICANS 


My subject is conceived in anger, sired by concern and born of hope. The anger 
comes from world-wide ignorance of the vast cultural contributions America has 
made and the miserable job we have done in selling them—yes, selling them. My 
concern springs from our failure to realize the inseparable marriage that must 
exist between business and culture in our world leadership and‘in creating a 


better way of life at home and abroad. My hope is that we who are engaged in 
advertising and selling, with the world’s greatest communication system avail- 


able, will do more about it. 

The magnitude of our material creations is recognized in every land. They are 
even feared in some as damning the world to the mechanization of man and the 
worship of Mammon. Such fears are ill founded and irrational in a world where 
poverty and hunger still prevail. Our nonmaterial gifts, though they are vast 
and varied, are so little known abroad that we are considered uncouth, uncul- 
tured, blatant, bragging materialists. Those who say that we have given little 
if culture to the world speak from ignorance—pure ignorance in most cases, but 
bitterly spiteful in many. " 

Yes, we can live a third better—perhaps a half. But what do we mean by 
better living? Man can neither live nor lead by atoms, bread and machines 
alone. Even the meanest of men crave satisfactions for the mind and soul as 
well. We should be convinced by now that we cannot buy friends with goods 
and dollars—that “almighty dollar” spoken of so scornfully but coveted so 
enthusiastically abroad. 

English is not becoming that long dreamed-of common language of the world 
because of British and American fleets, factories and goods, but largely because 
of the nonmaterial values with which it is associated—values which are desired 
by those led. 


1 Dr..Reed is vice president and associate director of research for J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York, having joined the agency in 1944. Early in his career he combined teach- 
ing and advertising, serving as assocjate professor in economics at Boston University while 
he was an agency vice president. During some 10 years in governmental positions, he was 
Assistant Director of the U. S. Census Bureau and chief of the statistical staff of the War 
Production Board. He is a member of the National Distribution Council of the Department 
of Council and the author of numerous books and articles on marketing and research 
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rAKING CULTURE FOR GRANTED 


Our culture reaches much farther down into the masses of our people than is 
true of Europe even. It has spread far more widely over the rest of the world 
than is recognized either by Americans or by others. It is accelerating its pace 
rapidly. It is moving out over ever-widening circles. It has much more to con- 
tribute in the future. There is little excuse for our not having acquainted other 
nations with it. There is even less excuse for the vague awareness of Americans 
themselves to their accomplishments in cultural growth. Let me offer two pos 
sible excuses, nevertheless. 

First, in less than half the time it took Europe to learn to use the Arabi 
numerals (which they discovered in that silly adventure known as the Crusades 
we have brought a new nation from birth to world leadership. We've been pretty 
busy during that short time. We were doing such a spectacular job in changing 
the face of a continent, making a new political philosophy work and creating the 
highest material living standard in the world that everybody—including us 
tended to overlook or take for granted our nonmaterial gifts. Material things 
are always more obvious, even when not spectacular. 

Second, besides the material advances being more obvious to us too, we adver- 
tising and selling men have not done the job we should have done in “selling” 
Americans the advantages, both to them and to us, of the finer side of better 
living. In fact, it seems to me that we have been guiity of underestimating our 
present cultural level and the ease with which we can lift it higher. There will 
be, in my opinion, vast social as well as great economic rewards in the lifting 
Those rewards will extend far beyond our national boundaries, and most impor 
tant of them all may be our own national survival. 

Like it or not, we are cast by fate, almost against our national will, as leader of 
at least the free half of this planet. We hope other nations will find it desirable 
to join and expand that half without resort to arms in a struggle betwen two 
vastly differing cultures, each resting on the same machine technology, developed 
by the Western World. 


CULTURE PAYS OFF 


There are two solid business reasons why we should be interested in the pres 
ent and future status of our nonmaterial culture. Raising our economic level of 
living not only means greater consumption of goods and services in itself, but it 
creates the means and the leisure time for raising our noneconomic culture too. 
Secondly, the higher cultural attainments of our people create new and more 
varied demands for goods and services. There is a definite community of interest 
between business and higher esthetie culture. There’s no room for cynicism here. 

We have widespread freedom from want and drudgery. We have mass edu 
eation, increasing leisure time, paid vacations for 35 million employees, early 
retirement, high and increasing longevity, mobility, spiritual freedom, and free- 
dom from class consciousness. All these are the foundation for the appreciation 
and creation of esthetic and spiritual values. 

In America these are not confined to a thin layer of aristocracy or any other 
privileged class to which the past great cultures of the world were largely con- 
fined. These cultures were the apex stone capping a vast pyramid of misery, 
ignorance, cynical brutality and hopeless poverty. Jabylon, Greece, Rome, 
China, India, Russia, and even France well into the 19th century are but a few 
examples. These conditions still exist over most of the land masses of the world. 
mitigated in varying degres in several, practically unmitigated in most- 

We believe in masses rather than class culture; in a solid cube rather than 
the point of the pyramid; in raising the average rather than consciously creat- 
ing a chosen elite, with the individual rising as far as his abilities and desires 
impel iim. We also believe that this creates a large, discriminating and appre- 
ciative “market,” if you please, for artists, musicians, authors, teachers, actors 
and ministers. Mass culture enlarges their opportunity to implement their 
genius, influence far more people, create greater social values and win the recog- 
nition that motivates all men. The public, not a king or prince, is their sponsor, 
and a generous one, if they but know how to “market” their creations. We have 
begun to help in this. We can and should help more. It is to our long-range 
advantage to do so. ; 

The Advertising Council affords a good example of what can be done. Sev- 
eral of our mass media are already doing much. They undoubtedly will do more. 
Many individual advertisers and advertising agencies are doing something 
about it. Others will do more as they recognize the social and economic rewards. 
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A by-product will be increased status for the advertising profession and better 
appreciation of the place of advertising, publicity and public relations in the 
improvement of our general culture as well as our material standard of living. 

There is a vast willingness of the American public to appreciate what is 
artistic. It doesn’t even have to be “sold” but merely exposed thus giving a 
wider opportunity for ‘appreciation. Out of appreciation creation is born. 
There is unquestioned response to the better things of life when the public has 
the opportunity to get really acquainted with them. 


WHY WE ARE MISUNDERSTOOD 


Travel and work in some 70 countries on all the continents has convinced me 
that the major sources of the ignorance and lack of understanding of America 
are the following: Much of it comes from our movies and the false America they 
so persistently present. Some of it comes from thoughtless roistering tourists, 
some from inexperienced emergency Government employees and some from over- 
exuberant soldiers and sailors. Some comes from the sensational portion of 
our press. Some of our Congressmen are abominable and irresponsible salesmen 
for America. As always in a strange land, the obvious sins of the few are as- 
sumed to be the characteristics of the many! In addition to all these, a vicious 
stream of Russian muck is constantly sprayed over the earth, aimed at 
obliterating all favorable impressions of us. 

The story of our past and present cultural riches has been little told. We have 
just never gotten round to telling it in a unified and effective way. That is a 
job we should do, do thoroughly and constantly. If for no other reason, we 
should do it to assure survival. . 

What we have done and are doing in literature, music, art, education, phil- 
osophy, religion and related fields cannot be told a dequately in one speech or 
fifty.. At the risk of omitting much, I merely outline the story in the hope that 
others will be encouraged to fill in the details and spread them afar. They can 
take pride in doing so. Particular stress will be placed on our cultural accom- 
plishments and influences that have spread beyond our country. 


OUR LITERARY INFLUENCE 


Our world influence in literature began in 1820.. That year the Edinburgh 
Review challenged, “Where are the great Americans? Who reads an American 
book?’ The resounding answer was Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. He was 
hailed as “the Goldsmith of our age.” Read and loved all over Europe, his books 
were internationally popular for decades. Unfortunately, however, he is the 
origin of that hateful phrase “the almighty dollar.” 

James Fenimore Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales series of novels were the 
favorites of the European masses. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Conquest of 
Peru and many other books were read all over Europe in the 1840’s and even 
adapted into boy’s books in many countries. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin was an international sensation translated into all 
European and many Asiatic languages. 

Henry George’s Progress and Poverty published in 1879 has left a trail of tax 
reform all over Europe. In Britain, Lloyd George crammed George’s idea of a 
single tax on the unearned increment of real estate through Parliament in 1932 
to the consternation of the House of Lords. 

Mark Twain introduced American humor to all of Europe, and they loved it. 
Wallace’s Ben Hur was as popular in Europe as in America for over 30 years. 
Aleott’s Little Women was almost as widely read by European as by American 
girls. Jack London was the novelist of the European masses and greatly 
influenced the style of his contemporaries including Maxim Gorki. 

In the 1920’s and 1930's, Babbitt, Main Street and It Can’t Happen Here by 
Sinclair Lewis rolled over all Europe and won the author a Nobel prize. 

Booth Tarkington, Pearl Buck, Ernest Hemingway, Theodore Dreiser, Frank 
Norris, Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson and Dos Passos all are widely read 
_and highly respected abroad as well as at home. In fact, for at least 30 years 
the American novel has set the world standards. 
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POETRY 


The first American poem to take Europe by storm struck in 1823. It still 
remains a symbol of longing and nostalgia over the earth in many languages. 
It was John Howard Payne’s Home Sweet Home, set to music by an Englishman. 

World fame came quickly to Longfellow. His Evangeline (1847) and Hia- 
watha (1855) were translated into all European languages. Poe made even a 
deeper and more lasting impression all over Europe and influenced many French 
authors including Zola, Bourget and Baudelaire. Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
first shocked then won Europeans by the millions. His poems are still available 
in many languages. He was a great favorite of Russian youth after 1917. 

Today, according to W. H. Auden, “there is more going on in poetry in 
America than in France or Germany or even inside England.” 


DRAMA 


No country has a Shakespeare, Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw or Wilde at present, 
but American interest in the drama is vitally alive. A look at the list and 
reception of American plays in London is most encouraging. There has been a 
great development in the universities in the last quarter-century—clubs, courses, 
college theaters and all. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


In spite of the fact that 48 percent of American adults did not read a book in 
1946, we published over 11,000 books on different subjects last year and spent 
96 percent more for books than we did 10 years ago. Nonfiction books on history, 
religion, philosophy, science and art sell in tremendous numbers. Homer’s 
Odyssey in the New American Library paperbound books has exceeded half a 
million copies. Life has sold 180,000 copies of their History of Western Man 
at $10 each. 

We publish over 7,000 magazines, many carrying superior editorial matter and 
art reproductions. Some of these such as Time, Life and Reader’s Digest have 
enormous international circulations. The Reader’s Digest international editions, 
which all carry advertising, have a greater circulation than any other general 
interest monthly magazine in 34 countries. Untold millions are learning about 
America this way! 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION 


The blare of jazz, bebop, jive, swing, hillbilly and “sob stuff’ may terd to 
drown out what else is happening here in music. Actually both in quality and 
quantity our finer music is unmatched in any country and even European serious 
musical composition has absorbed and beautified much of the jazz we began 
exr tine about 192. 

With the growth of musical appreciation which has spread like wildfire during 
the last 25 years or so, there has come new creation of music and the organiza- 
tions, instruction and institutions out of which wider appreciation and new 
creations are born. This impetus has not come primarily from wealthy patrons, 
much as they have contributed, but from healthy community initiative. 

Schools and foundations—Jnuilliard, Curtis, Peabody—are giving generously’ 
both in instruction and financial support to musical talent. Many universities 
now have excellent schools of music. Last year there were over 8,800 college 
degrees conferred here in music. 

Despite criticisms of radio and television programs, they have been largely 
responsible for the spread of fine music. The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony has been broadcast for 23 seasons and over 700-concerts starting in 1930. 
It now reaches 2,864,000 homes weekly. More people hear it on a single Sunday 
_ than could have heard it in Carnegie Hall in 110 years!’ What better proof 
that Americans prefer good music if they but have the chance? 

Much as we love baseball, it will astonish many to know that last year paid 
admissions to hear serious music exceeded the gate receipts of our baseball 
stadiums by $5 million. That same year over 30 million paid admissions to hear 
good music. 

Today, according to O. O. Bottorff, president of a large concert booking con- 
cern, American born singers and instrumentalists outnumber their foreign asso- 
ciates by 2 to 1. Another large booking company reports that three times as 
many concerts were given in the United States than in all the rest of the world 
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combined last year. Two booking organizations alone presented over 8,000 con- 
certs. Concerts were given in 2,100 cities and towns. 

Olin Downes, music critic, says, “We are in the Golden Age of our orchestral 
performance. The composers who are technically capable of composing and 
scoring a symphony can be numbered in the hundreds.” 

Through radio and television we are beginning to discover opera—and like it 
on a vast scale. These media and the phonograph have given philharmonic, 
opera and chamber music a great audience. The sales of classical records last 
year reached $60 million. They were 24 percent of all record sales, and 2 sym- 
phonies were among the 10 best sellers. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


Except for our superior comimercial art and designing, our art has not yet 
had much impact abroad. However, there is a growing amount of excellent in- 
digenous American art, a spreading interest in amateur painting and a big in- 
crease in serious study. All this will bear fruit in both appreciation and crea- 
tion. Supplying the needs of: amateur painters is now big business. 

Our painting and sculpture still suffer from leaning on the schools and styles of 
Europe. Though we have no desire to leave the family, it does seem we are 
suffering overly long from a chrenic case of “Louvre sickness.” This epidemic 
spread all over the world after Napoleon looted the art treasures of much of 
Europe and put them in the Louvre. 

Our art has never been properly exposed or introduced abroad. Other coun- 
tries are, therefore, unaware of it. This morning one step is taken to remedy 
that. An exhibition of the works of nine painters and three sculptors opens at 
the Museum of Modern Art in Paris. These 12 artists are American by birth, 
heritage and training. Similar exhibitions will be held in Paris during each 
of the next 4 years. Two other such exhibitions are scheduled this year, one 
in Tokyo and one in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Another exhibit of 700 works of 20 
American artists opened in India last month and will be shown in Several cities 
there. 

James McNeill Whistler seenis to be the only American artist who has had 
niaiked influence on European art. He was in the vanguard of the impression- 
ists, but his imagination and creativeness went beyond the bounds of that 
school. 

Only recently have we begun to appreciate our truly American artists. We 
have a school of American contemporary art of great vitality and promise. 
Homer, Jackson, Pollock and De Kooning are American names to be reckoned 
with. Our landscape artists have advanced rapidly since the Hudson River 
school days. 

In architecture we have the two creators of “functionalism,” Louis Sullivan 
and Frank Lloyd Wright. Weight brought “functionalism” to home building 
here and abroad. The skyscraper is an exciting American creation. 

Some of the present response to art has been awakened by reproductions in 
mass magazines such as life. Art is also being shown on television. The com- 
ing of TV color will open immense new possibilities. 

In the fine arts, other than music and drama, there were 5,900 college degrees 
conferred last year. The number of our museums has increased from 600 to 
roughly 2,500 in a quarter century. Acquisition of art works and attendance 
have grown tremendously. There were over 3,300,000 visitors at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York in 1952. 


EDUCATION 


We have made education available to a larger proportion of our population 
than is true in any other country. According t6 James B. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard University and now representing us in Germany, “The unique- 
ness of the American pattern can be summed up in two sentences. In the United 
States, less than a third of the boys and girls 16 to 17 years of age are not at- 
tending school. In the four British countries (England, Scotland, Australia and 
New Zealand) less than a third of the same age group are attending school.” 
For almost half a century we “have supported public secondary schools that 
enroll three times as large a portion of the youth 16 years of age as now attend 
school in England, Scotland or Australia.” 

Our second major contribution in education is the 4-vear liberal arts college, 
our major means of expanding free higher education. It has been both a 
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and a re sult of our ideal of a high general education for all who desire it. This 
contrasts sharply with seni tions even in so advanced a nation as Great Britain, 
where higher public education has not been available to the masses and where 
a system of social stratification in education exists which is entirely outside our 
philosophy. Great Britain did not even have the legislative foundation for a 
mass education system until 1944. . 

Our major educational problem today is to see that the ungifted youth gets 
all the education he can absorb, but that the youth with superior intelligence can 
be educated to the maximum of his capabilities. Such a nonselective system is 
too costly for most nations to support. , However, one of our democratic tenets 
is equality of opportunity. It is up to the individual's capabilities,as to how far 
he can pursue the equal opportunity. 

About 20 percent of American youths of college age go to college for at least a 
year. The highest comparable figure even in other English speaking countries 
is about 7 percent. Our school enrollment of persons 5 to 29 years of age for the 
1951-52 school year totaled 30,466,000. Of these 21,842,000 were enrolled in ele- 
mentary school, 6,780,000 in high school and 1,844,000 in college. If we include 
kindergarten and special school, over a fifth of our population is enrolled in 
school. Of our population 25 years old and over, 7 out of 10 finished at least 
elementary school, 1 out of 3 have finished at least high school, and 1 out of 16 
are college graduates. Over 5,500,000 have 4 years or more college education. 

Despite the poor economic rewards we give. our teachers, there were over 90,000 
college degrees in education awarded last year. Over 1,000 of them Were doc- 
tor’s degrees. 


EDUCATION BY TRAVEL 


Travel, too, is a major educational institution as well as big business in Amer- 
ica. During and since World.War II our predominantly provincial population 
has become aware of the far-flung areas of the world as never before. Soldiers 
and sailors flocked into unheard of places. Parents, wives, and sweethearts 
heard of them for the first time in letters. Foreign travel, and even coast-to- 
coast trips, only a few yéars ago were largely for the well to do and the business 
man on duty. Last year about 2,000,000 non-military Americans traveled abroad, 
in addition to unnumbered thousands going into Mexico and Canada for short 
stays. These travelers range from laborers and housewives to ministers, stu- 
dents and farmers. The package .tour, off-season rates, coach planes, and tourist 
class ships are reaching into the lower-income groups. With 35 million em- 
ployees enjoying paid vacations, with exchange professors and students teaching 
and studying abroad, and with technical assistance teams and individual authori- 
ties in many fields going abroad, the possible benefits in education and inter- 
national understanding are immeasurably great. 

In view of recent agitation and world-wide misconceptions as to our Negro 
problem, it is interesting to note that in America more Negro youths go to college 
proportionately than white youths in Europe. More Negroes earn bachelor’s 
degrees in the United States than are awarded to all candidates in Great Britain. 

The educators of other countries have long come to America to study our sys- 
tem and adapt its methods to their needs in varying degrees. The psychology 
and philosophy of William James greatly influenced education in both Americ: 
and Europe after 1875. His Principles of Psychology in 1890 established a long 
standing and world-wide landmark in educational psychology. John Dewey’s 


Democracy and Education, published in 1916 established him as the world leader 
of the “progressive educ ation” movement. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The impact of American influence in religion and philosophy has been long and 
deep, particularly in Europe, Asia, and Africa. We ourselves are in the midst of 
. a widespread religious rebirth with church membership growing at a far faster 
rate than our population. 

Our influence became pronounced in Europe about 1830, through William 
Ellery Channing who started a wave of religious liberalism in Britain and 
Seandinavia. His Self Culture was in most British homes. The sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher reached out even more widely in the 1860’s. He was fol- 
lowed in the 1870’s by Phillips Brooks. The Varieties of Religious Experience 
by William James, published in 1902, brought research to bear on religion in 
many lands. Charles Sheldon’s In His Steps, published in 1896, is said to be the 
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world’s greatest all time best seller next to the Bible and Shakespeare for over 
50 years. It was republished as late as 1946. 

About 60 percent of Americans now attend church service at least once a week 
as compared to 15 percent in Great Britain and the Scandinavian Countries. 

Degrees awarded in religion by our colleges last year numbered 8,600 

There are many of our church leaders of various faiths, whose philosophy 
influences those far beyond our own country. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
books and sermons have been translated into at least a dozen languages including 
Hindustani, Tamil, Arabic, Chinese and Japanese. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman has 
an audience of 2,500,000 homes for his National Radio Pulpit, radio’s oldest 
hour, which has run for 25 years. Bishop Fulton Sheen’s Tuesday television 
program Life is Worth Living reaches 3,620,000 homes—Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew alike. His Catholic Hour, on the radio for 22 years, reaches other millions 
every Sunday. 

The best seller books reflect our deep religious interests. The Holy Bible 
Revised Standard Version topped the non-fiction best sellers in 1952 and Costain’s 
Silver Chalice was first in fiction. 

In philosophy,.Ralph Waldo Emerson’s influence was far greater than is sup- 
posed. He was the central spirit of the world-wide wave of transcendentalism. 
His influence reaches from 1840 to today. His works were translated the world 
over. A list of other past and prsent American philosophers with far-flung 
influence reaches from Thomas Jefferson through William James to John Dewey, 
with many great names between. 

Long before the Russians, we tried communism in several test markets—and 
found it wanting. Some test markets were New Harmony, Harmony, Oneida, 
Brook Farm, Salt Lake City and the Shaker Settlements. It didn’t work. They 
switched back to democracy. The Russians tried it in a national market. It 
didn’t work. They switched to state capitalism under a dictatorship and kept 
the name and slogans for “advertising” purposes. 

Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward spread a tide of socialism across Europe 
after 1887. That tide still rises. 


SEEKING A PROPER BALANCE 


“This is one of the ironies of history: that the influences shaping the character 


of an era are seldom discernible to contemporary observes,” as Walter O’Meara 
so aptly says. 

We have just reviewed inadequately some of America’s influences on past eras. 
They were great. We have sketched present accomplishments. They too are 
great. Total influences cannot yet be measured. ‘They are still spreading ever 
more widely. Only yesterday we were cast in the role of world leader. The 
success of that leadership will depend largely upon a proper balance between 
material and nonmaterialt values. Frankly, it will be largely a problem of the 
wealthiest country in the world learning to win the respect and cooperation of 
the less fortunate nations who are sensitive, resentful and afraid. Ideas and 
not commodities, understanding and not dollars, culture and not boastful 
materialism must be our means of leading. 

True, our material standard of living, with its leisure and means begets culture. 
We in advertising and selling should be very proud of our accomplishments in 
this. .They have been vast. But culture also begets a higher material standard 
of living as well as a better way of life. Our business is improvement. We need 
not think less of improving machines, merchandise and marketing. We need only 
think more of improving men. It’s merely a frame of mind—a conscious attitude. 
Yes, Americans can live a third er a half better. And you and I have it in our 
power—individually-and cooperatively—to create much of that growth. 
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